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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

M any ^plc who saw the topographical appendix to Pt^hisimi 
Britiim asked to have it expanded^ enlivened and illustraced 
wiih maps. The present book has been written to answer then request. 
It describes nearly all the prehistoric and Roman antiquities of 
^ England and Wales w^bich the eye and the imagination can stiU 
enjoy, and gives some account of their history. The book h con¬ 
cerned With field monuificnts, and so does not attempt to give a 
general history of these early timeSp except in so £ir as it is necessary 
v/or the understanding of the monuments. Tiiis general history is 
sdJl to be found m Prehisterk Briiain, 

Whatp on tlur other liand, I have attenipEcd to do is to reveal the 
- monuments al’W'ays in their proper setting of the cotmcryside. Such 
widely different landscapes as those of the Wes«x dowiilandsp the 
Cornish peninsula, the mountains of North Wales and the York¬ 
shire Dales, aifcct their monuments and axe aficctcd by them. With¬ 
out neglecting my main, task and without an excea of that sub-^ 
jeetiveness which can be the bane of topographical wTiring, I have 
sought Eo evoke the spirit peculiar to each of the many types of 
countiy^side in which our antiquities arc foumh That is why 1 hope 
that some people who do not ’ft'ant immediately to get out their 
maps and put on country shoes will dunk it worth while to read 
my book. 

I should like first to thank my husband for reading and amendiug 
my proofs. Next lo state my gratitude to Sir John iJoyd for aedng 
as my guide to the andquida of Ercconshire and to Mr. and A4rs. 
Hemp and Mr^ Senogles for filling the same ofiice in North Wales 
and Anglesey. Mr. Hemp also kindly read the proofs of the Webh 
setrion. I thank Mr, I, V, Grinsell for allowing me to me one of 
his photographs* Dr. St, Joseph for help in making a selection of 
air photographs, and Mr. K. C. Jordan for the individual attenrion 
which he gave to designing tlie maps, Mr. C. W. Phillips of the 
Ordnance Survey supplied many of the Nadonal Grid references 
to the Gazetteer. 
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TYPES OF PREI-itSTORIC AND ROMAN REMAINS 
TO BE SEEN IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


A. Domestic, Agmcultuelal anc Civic Sites 
Caves 

Natural caves arc die only class of site, normally visible, which 
can be associated with the bmdng peoples of the Old and Middle 
Stone Ages. They rarely show any kind of structura] addidons 
and there are no cave paintings or engravings in Britainj they are 
distinguished only by die litter of flint implcnimts and bones which 
accumulated on the floors. 

Although cave dwellings can properly be regarded as character- 
istid of the early Stone Ages, caves were sporadically occupied 
throughout prehistoric and Roman dms. 

HiitSf^ Farmsifriis and {Plate D, li) 

The foundadons of ancient sctdcmentSj often with protecting 
banks^ walls and ditcheSi survive in many parts of the country. On 
chalk dowTiland, where they are oftoi marked on Ordnance 
Survey Maps as ' Briddi SedementHttle more is visible of them 
than low irregularities in the turf. These somettmes mark the sites 
of hamlets* somedmes of single farmsteads with out-buildings. 
A few date from the kce Bronze Age* but the great majority bdong 
to the Iron Age or to Romano-Bridsh times. Far more spiitacukr* 
and therefore more often mentioned in this Giiidf^ are their counter*^ 
parts in the stone country of the west and north. These consist 
mainly of the so-called buE-cirdes* which are m Gict the stone 
foundation walls of circular huts roofed with branches and tui£» 
the pair of large jamb-stones at the entrance is usually the most 
conspicuous feature^ Often a duster of such hut-cirdes is endosed 
wiihtn a low stone wall* which on Dartmoor is sometime^ known as 
a pound. These setdements can be seen in most moorland areas; 
ver^' many date from diig Iron Age buE some are undoubcedly 
caihcr. Comparable but architeOiirally more advanced villages 
are known in ^^ales^ most notably in Anglesey (p. 2.27 ff.) where 
the majority seem to be nadve settlements of the Roman pmoi 

Another, much rarer variety is the compact village of ' court¬ 
yard houses ’ found bi Comwali (p- 167); in this type of dwcUing, 
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rooms and small cclk constructed in the thickness of the 'wall open 
on CO an unroofed central court. 

Although rnany of che hill-forts described below "were used only 
in. times of emergency, some were pemmicncly occupied. In 
forts on the chalky die floors of hues or storage pits may show as 
Small drcuLij depressions; in stone country^ tumbled circular 
walls arc somecinies visible (pp, ^23-23). 

EmhankeJ Eitdotiirej 

JEnclosures protected by a stockaded bank and ditch were a 
natural need for primitive pastoralists In ing in a land still M of 
wild animals. TTie earliest form is found in the causewayed camps 
which Survive^ though largely crcidcd away^ across the south of 
England from Sussex to Devon* They consist of two or more 
conccmric rings of banks and ditches with a considerable space 
bctw'cen them. The ditches are never condnuous^ but broken 
into sections by causeways of undisturbed chalk; it was formerly 
held that these causeways led to corresponding gaps in the banis 
to make large numbers of possible entrances, but it is now believed 
that the banks were continuous and that die ciuscways had no 
practical pu^se. If this proves to be true the name places a 
false emphasis on an unimpor&nt feature. Although there is ofmn 
plenty of occupation rubbish in the inner ditches, only one cause¬ 
wayed camp (p. 13 j) has so (ar been proved to contain a hue site, 
rt is probable that they were used seasonally, the tribesmen occupy¬ 
ing them in the autumn when the cattle had to be rounded up before 
the winter. Causewayed camps date back to the earliest phases 
of the Nevi-^ Stone Age. 

A s«ond type of embanked enclosurcp also possibly mainly 
pastoral in purposcp is of much later date. This is the relatively 
sra^ rectangular form of which a few examples, too msignificant- 
Iwbng ro win a place in the Gwide. have been noticed in Wessex* 
They date from the late Bronze Age. 


Rotfun^ Vilias (Plate XL p, 176) 

These OTge in six and dignity from krge 'country houses’ to 
giutc mod<» &na~houscs. They were most numerous and pros¬ 
perous in die Home {^unties, but frequent enough right laots 
south^ ^gland, with noticeable concennadons in Hampshire 
the Isle of Wight and the Cotsvs-olds. The most ekbotatc viHJ 
were budt round a courtj'ard; others had a main block with wings. 
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vtty many consisted only of a single block with rooms o^J^g 
on to an arcaded comdor. Their retuahis often include foimdadons 
of brick or stone mosaic floors ^ small column bases, hypo- 

caust columns from rbe central-beating s)^stcm, and, of course, 
the usual Roman litter of bricks* dies and potsherds. The buildings 
seem often to have been enclosed ’ft'itbin an outer boundary dJich 
or wallp and the estates attached to them must somcemes have been 
extensive. 

Toum (Plate U, i) 

A very large proportion of the towns which the Roman con-^ 
querors established in Britain have been overlain and partly obliter¬ 
ated by modem towms and cities. AH were at one titne laid out on a 
more or less regular grid street sj'stem; very often, howeverp die 
* blocks" or fuiirdiie w^ere not completely filled with hous^K; the 
amount of garden space must have been considcTablc+ nAmong the 
rcguladon pubhc buildingSp there w^as the central market or forum 
with the arcaded basihea or ^foivn hall^ rtuming along one side of 
itp the public baths* and the amphidieatre, generally built on the 
oueddm. True theatres W'cre rare- The walls and gaceSp w'hich 
are freqtiendy the principal surviving remains, w^ere usually later 
additions to the cowus and as a result may show an irregular oudinc 
contrasting with the rectangular plan of the uiihtaiy forts and camp. 
The cemeieiies normally by along ihe roads outside die gates. 

Towm life w^as already declining in Britain by the tlurd century 

A. D. and excavation has revealed material evidence of this urban 
decay. 

B. MnjTAay Wores Aim Boukdaries 
mi^PcTts (Plates IH and XU, p. 234) 

One of the commonest and rnosc striking ty^ of prehistoric 
monuincnt is the fbtt; because very many of them are built on 
summits* the whole class is often loosely knovsm as the hill-fort. 
These strongholds are abundant among the southern chalk lands and 
also among the of the west and north. Very many dare from 
the Iron Age, though in parts of Wales and the far north they might 

still be occupied in Roman dmos and later. 

There arc many varieties of biU-fort to be diitinguishcd. A 
cbaracccnsac w^hich is* however, common to most of them is chat 
the ramparts follow the natural contours of the hili-^op; care w^ 
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generally taten to zvoid leaving any 'dead ground' whereaitackert 
could approach, unseen. In Cornwall (pp. 162—67) the sonzallcd ring- 
forts arc disdnginshcd by regularly pkiined circular ramparts. 
Another variant is the promontory fort in which a coastal headland 
or stoe^ded spur of hill is defended only by ramparts running 
across the neck. Occasionally fores lie on level pkteaux, and there, 
in the absence of detcrrjiiiiLng contouis^ the usu^ plan h a roughly 
rounded one. 

All these variants may have single, double or multiple lines of 
rampart and ditch. It can generally be assumed that a fort 'with 
only one Une dates from the first half of the Iron Age, say between 
450 and 150 B.C., while those with two or more l^ve been either 
constructed or elaborated during the second half—from ISO B.C 
to the Roman conquest. 

Although the plans arc similar in the two rcgicms^ the forts of the 
chalk and those of the stone country are vciy unlike one anotlier 
in appearance. The chalk ramparts and ditches are often imposing, 
but mey show as milcl* turf-grown banks; the stone^uilc walls, 
on the other handL h^ve usually tumbled in a rocky confusion, 
overgrown with licarher and bracken, hi die single, early forts 
the chalk ramparts were commonly given almost vcrdcal faces by 
revetment of timber boards and uprights* in the multiple forms 
they often stood as simple banks, mough somedmes bonded with 
timber. Timber bonding was employed also in some of the stone 
forts^ and slots may still sometimes be seen markmg the position of 
the beams; it is doubtful^ however, whether in our area any of 
these forts ever possessed the full elaboration of the stone and 
w'ood munis Gaflkus w'hich Julius Ca«ar saw and recorded in 
GauL 

Our prehistoric forts often have homeworks, baffles and other 
devices for prorecring the cnExances; anodier protemve device 
was to bend the rampart ends inwards and set the main gate at the 
inmost extremity in such a w^ay that it could only be reached by an 
easily defended alley between the imumed walls. Guard-chambers 
svere sometimes built withm the angle of these muimcd entrances^ 

Dykes C7 LJrtear Earthwofh (Plate V, i) 

The word dyke is used archaeologically to describe any consider¬ 
able stretch or bank and ditch. Such bnear earthworks range in 
Icngch fi:om small cross-ridge intended to command some 

upland thorough&rc to su<m monsters as Wansdyke (p. 53) and 
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Ofii's Dyke (p, 232), There may l>e ontj or severd lines of 
bank and ditch, but the longer dykes am usmlly single. 

Of their mture dykes can haxdly be regarded as defensible^ 
rather they are boundaries* often they are true poUdcal boundaries^, 
marking the limits of estate^ tenitorieSp Imgdoms, A few* 
however, were more strictly military in purpose* being designed to 
defend a limited area—like those near Colchester which ran from 
stream to stream protecting the Belgic capital of Camuloduntim 
(p. 245). To-day linear earthworks often appear to come to an 
abrupt and meaningless end; the explanation b that when they were 
built these ends rested on dense forest or swamp which made 
their conthutadon both impossible and unnecessary. 

Dykes other chan the sm^ cross-^idge type are not earlier than 
the end of prehistoric times. The Belgae were the first consider¬ 
able builders; the next period was the late Roman and sub-Roman 
(p* 112) and the last Anglo-Saxon (p. 242). There are no struc- 
tural differences to disringuish the works of these periods. 

In a seme die Roman frontier of Hadrian's Wall {p+ 2^1) can 
be recognized as a sophisticated version of the linear earthwork; 
ic probably helped to tn^Lre Olfa's tremendous conception of his 
frontier against the Welsh. 

Rotmit Ferty* Camps^ and Stgnul Stations (Plate IV) 

During their conquest and throughout the four centuries chat 
they occupied Britain, the Roman armies buUE large numbers of 
military strong points, ranguig in siae from signal stadons and 
look-out towers to legionary fortresses* and in pcrmanaice from 
marching camps occupied only for one night to great military 
bases held for hundred of years. All were laid out to military 
textbook design with only minor variatioiis to suit local con¬ 
ditions. Roman forts and camps can readily be dbtingtushcd from 
prehistoric earthworks by thdr regularity of plan—iisually quadri- 
laceral wdtb four gates and neatly rounded comers. The Forts of the 
Saxon Shore show massive stone and brick walls with bastions^ 

Of temporary marching camps* nothing can be expected to be 
visible beyond the earth ramparts* but the remains of permanent 
Or semi-permajicnt forts are ofecn Gir more extensive. In the eacber 
years of the occupation even these forts bad no more than »rthen 
ramparts and w'oodeti buddings^ but during the first half of the 
second century very many of (Eem were rebuilt in stone^ In these 
the masonry foundations of gates and ^lalls often survivct and 
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inside may be seen die monotonous lines of barracks and granaries. 
In addidon to these dreary buildings^ normal forts were also pro¬ 
vided with a commandants bouse, and a regimenra] headduarters 
wicli shrine and treasury occupying a posidon corresponding to 
that of the forum in a civil to’ft'Ti^ 

A few of the marching camps raised during the conquest can be 
seen in the English lowlands, but most Ronran military remains 
belong to the west and north where the frontier garrisons had to be 
maintained, or to the Sajcon Shore in tlic south-east. 

C. I^muSTRlAL 
Fliiit-Miiits 

These are limited to the chalk counitry where slufb could be 
sunk to reach the natural beds of dine nodules. Apart from die 
famous centre at Grimes Graves in Suffolk (p. ^43) mostrmiijng was 
carried out along the South Downs {pp. 58-^) and in Wiltshire, The 
mined dint was used, for axes, adzes and hoes wEich w'ere roughly 
manufactured on the spot, workshops sometimes being established 
at the top of abandons and rcSHca shafts. Unexcavated mining 
areas show as a rash of turf-grown mounds and hollows. 

Stcnf~Ax^ Factories 

In the mountain country the equivalent of the flinc-mhie was the 
quarry where hard, tough rocks were cut and shaped into imple¬ 
ments, Few are known (p. and they can be detected in the 
field only by a scatter of unfinished and broken products lyhig on 
or near the surface. 

Copper^ 77Ff, Lead and Iran JWjneif 

Tin-mining in Comwall and coppet-mining in Wales were im¬ 
portant industries during prehistoric times; the iron of the Forest 
of Dean and die Kent ana Sussex Weald was exploited in the Iron 
Age and Roman period, while lead-mining was strongly developed 
by the Romans in the Mendips and the north of Enghini Yet 
visible remains which can coniidendy be attributed to these ancient 
industries are scanry (p. 140J. Of diem all only the iron-mine at 
Lydney (p. 195) is complete enough to give some idea of the methods 
employed- The mining of mctdls has left far less striking remains 
than the earlier flint-mining partly because ii was mamly on the 
surface, partly becanse the ^tes might be exploited conrinuously into 
historic timesK 
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D- COMMUNlCATlOE^ 

Ancient Tntcks 

It IS impossible to point to any cxisdng ttmoLway and say that it is 
prehistoric, yet many follow rout^ which we know to have been in 
tise in prehistoric times. Most of the long npbnd ri^cs were 
established thoroughfares, bur they were not armdalfy improved. 
Many of them, too* remained in use in the Middle Ages and even 
up to the eighteenth century (for example the Salisbury-Shaftcshiiry 
coach road, p, 109)- Famous thoroughfares cettainly established 
before the Roman conquest are the Icknicld Way, the Berkshire 
Ridgeway and the Pilgrims’ Way along the North Downs. 

It shoind be notited that where medieval drove roads have to 
climb steep bilk they often break out into large numbers of tracks 
running side by side. This was caused by shgbt changes of course 
made when the old w^y became deeply worn and therefore wet or 
rough- The same thing must often have happened with prehb- 
toric trackways. 

Ktupidn RoaJs (Plate i) 

Roman roads arc usually well marked on Ordnance Survey 
maps which indicate them even when* as so commonly occurs^ they 
have been buried below a modem highway. Few ancient monu¬ 
ments present a more exciting spcctacJe dun a major Roman road 
running across open country^ Often only the strongly cambered 
central aggn is visible* but sometimes flanking ditdies and low 
banks are presers^ed. Minor roads of which there must have been 
many, are more difficult to detect, but enthusiasK become skilful 
at foUowtng them by the hues of old lanes and parish boundaries, 
raised hedge banks and other dues. 

In the south the metalling of the nggef was normally made up 
merely of compacted chalk, gravel or small stones; stone paving 
is found in rhe north (p. 273), and there are good examples with 
stone culverts (pp. z 6 l, Z 7 ^]- 

Bridges are exceedingly rare (p. 282-3) ^ ™rds were the common 
form of river crossing. 

Roadside burial was a Roman pracrice and graves with of with¬ 
out some visible monumeuc may be expected near ocnlrcs of 
popularion. 
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Canals 

Caiuls cue by Romans to link natural waicn^^ays in the 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolmhirc fens sheyw as a shallow groove 
bctiMccn low daxiking banks. The evidence suggests that they were 
cut earlyp perhaps as a strategic measure during the initial conquest 
of the In l an d. The whole system was probably allowed to fall 
out of use after the second century. 


E. R^ircious AND ScPLTLcanAL Monuments 

Embanked Smemaries (Plate Vin, p. iij) 

Sanctuaries widi settings of stone or timber* enclosed \^ithiii a 
mcular bank with internal dltcft form a distinct class of sacred 
sites, but one with many variations. The embankment may be as 
rebtively insignificant as it is at Sconehengc, or as imposing as at 
Avebury^ and it may have onCp two or four encrances; the iimcr 
Settings may be of wood or stone* they may consist of concentric 
circles, of circles set side by side, of borseshoe-shaped forms or 
of combinations of drdc widi horsc-ahoe. 

Most of these sanctuaries date from the earlier part of the Bronze 
Agej Stonehenge has an excepdonal long history (p. 105). There 
h a current opinion that the t)pe with a single entrance originated 
with Ac native peoples of the New Stone Age* while ie oth«: 
vanctics were inspired by the invaders of the early Bronze Age; 
evidence for this division h at presem quite ijisuffidenr. 

Though some of the Least imposing and supposedly the earbest 
of these structures may have been designed for the reception of 
burials, this is certainly not true of the fully developed forms. 
They must have served ritual and ceremonial purposes, and only the 
most austere authorities object to their being called temples^ A great 
deal of doubtfol and indeed crazy tLcoriziiig has Ijeen devoted to 
astrononijcal inEciprctadozis of the lay-out of the sanctuaries, pard- 
cukrly of Avebury and Stonebenge. It need not be double^ hoW“ 
ever* that at least some of them are signiGcandy orientated in relaiion 
to the raovements of the sun and perhaps of other heavenly bodies. 

Siem CiVefej 

Rings of standing stones without eztemal earthworks are to be 
disunguished from the embanked sanctuaries and l^ve a very dUFer- 
ent distnbudoti (pp. i5<>, 204* zyfi).. cover a wide range both 
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bi size and in number of stones^ occmonally the bases of die stones 
axe set in very slightly rjiised banks (p. 230), but more tisually the 
sites arc level There are some instances of groups of circles (p. 135)1 
but far more comnuonly they are ^bted. 

Not nxany rin^ have been dated; probably they all belong to 
the Bronze Age^ but tend to be rather later than the embanked 
class. IF the word cromledi is used at all, it should be reserved for 
these frcc-scmdmg stone circles. 

SiOft£ Rou^i 

Single and double lines of standing stones arc charaaerisdc of 
Dartmoor and occur occasionally in odier areas (pp, ^9, 215), They 
Seem sometimes to be sigoificandy related to stone drdcs, and may 
indeed be linked by way of an intermediate form ^^135) with the 
Avenues of Stonehenge and Avebury, Some of the Dartmoor 
examples have stone burial-dsts on their course. 

Very litde is knotvn about our stone rows, but probably they, too, 
dace &om the Bronze Age- 

StanJirf^ Slones or Menhirs 

Single standing stones are found throughout most of the moor¬ 
land country of die west and north. Some of them may be the 
rebes of more extensive monuments, but unqu^onably the 
majority were designed as single uprights^ with what intention is 
urtknowTL There are several instances of a menhir standing as an 
outber of a circle—^the most &mous being the Hele Stone at Stone¬ 
henge. 

Cursuj 

These mysterious and inconspicuous monuinetits are Esest 
represented by the Stonehenge oiisiis (p, to6); there arc a few 
others in Wessex and (now visible only from the air), in the 
Thames valley. They consist of a very long narrow scrip enclosed 
between banks. Their period seems to be late New Stone and early 
Bronze Age. 

Mcgtditktc Tombs (Plates VL and X, p. 161) 

This is a very large^ varied and important class of monument* 
and one w hich offers some of die most striking and imaginadvdy 
stirring spectacles of all our auoent rcmains« Every propwly 
njined megahduc tomb is walled and oftcii, roofed with massive 
stone blocks of slabs; the space between these is diaractcnstically 
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packed with small stones, a kind of dry-walliiig, while die roofs 
are oo^ooally corbcEcdL These bunal cbonibers were hidden 
bdow a long or round cairn or barrow; it has beeti ckimtti that 
some of the small dolmcTts {sec below) were never completely 
covered, but this must be regarded as not proven. 

In a theoredcaJ dassification applicable co the megalitlis of dl 
westem and ttorthem Europe, two main divisions arc recognizetL 
One, the passage grave^ has a rounded or polygonal ebajnher 
approached by a much narrower passage. The second, the gdlcry 
^ave, has no distinct passage bur iiut^d comiscs of a single pajalEel- 
sided grave^ someiiniK divided mtcmally into arirc-chairiDCT and 
maiu thajubcr; in some areas it is broken up into segments by low 
cross slabs or by pairs of stones projecting from die walls, and in 
others fumishca with side cells. 

In England and Wales^ however, the classic passa^ grave is 
represented solely by Biym CeUi Ddu and another much mntilaEed 
Cxamnlc also in Anglesey (p. 225), It is impossible here to enumer- 
ate all the supposed variants of the gallery grave, but the most 
important group is that of the so-called Cotswold-Sevem cham¬ 
bered long barrows—a group centred on the Bristol Channel but 
extending westward into Breconshire (pp. 198-202, 209} and 
eastwards as far as the Berkshire Downs (p. 83). 

The simplest and most wEde^read forms of mcg^thic tombs^ 
generally held to be <h^enemte and reladvely late, show a rect¬ 
angular Or polygonal chamber built of a few very large blocks and 
normally roofed with a sbglc huge capstone. These cm usefully 
be distinguished as dolmens; in our area they are commonest in 
Cornwall and sonth-west and nonh-^w^cst Wales* 

These tombs were intended to receive many bodies, and although 
the entrances were carefriUy blocked, they w'cre certainly sometimes 
unsealed to allow successive burials over a considerable period of 
time* They ace characteristic of the New Stone Age. 

The distribution of megaliths is conspicuously western and 
coastal and this form of fmerary ardutecture must Iiavc been 
introduced by immigrants seeking their way by sea up our Atlantic 
coasts. The single excepttou is ihesmoll group inKcnt (pp, 42-43). 

Long Barroufs (PLtc VB, i) 

Long buriai-'mounds without megalithic chambers arc charactcr- 
isde of Wessex and Sussex, but chdrbuilders pushed along the ebalk 
into East Anglia (p. 240) and also northwards Into Lincolnshkc and 
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Yorkshire (p. 263). They may be several hundred feet in length W 
arc both broader arid higher at ooc end than the other; there is 2 
tendency for the larger end, containing the main scpultirr, to 
point in an casrcrly dirccrioti. Most long barrows now appear as 
simple turf-grown mounds of chalky but ciiginally many, and 
probably all, of tliem were given greater formality by facades 
and containing walls of timber or turf. It was also certainfy normal 
for them to enclose a wooden or turf-built biirial compartment; 
a large number of bodies might be interrech but there is at present 
no evidence to show that the burials could be made succcssivdy 
as in the megahthic tombs. 

Long harrows are a feature of the New Stone Age and have never 
yielded metal grave-goods. 

RounJ Bitnows (Plate VII, iij 

The round burial-mounds and ealms sdll often marked on the 
Ordnance maps as compete with hill forts as the commonKt 
and most noticeable of all survivals 6:opi the preliistoric past. 
These mounds were raised over a single main burial—a rite sharply 
distinct from the communal hiiria] 0? the long barrow and mega- 
lithLc tombs. At first the burial was by inhumation, the body being 
laid in a crouched position in a pir cut into die surface of the ground; 
Cremation later became gene™ and the barrow was raised over 
unis which might or might not be sunk below pound surface. 
Careful excavation has shown that barrows might he raised over a 
miniature Tiouse of the dead* tings of posts, and even over a real 
house—doubtless that of the dead man . 

The simple form introduced hy the early Bronre Age invadco is 
known as the bowl barrow; it is a pudding-shaped mound im¬ 
mediately encircled by a ditch, l^ter in the Bronze Age the Wessex 
invaders (p+ 22) intr^^uced other forms, many fine examples of 
which occur in the vicinity of Stonehenge. These include (fi) Bell 
barrows, in w^hich a wide level berm was left between the edge of 
the mound and the ditch- The nraterial of the mound havi^ 
slipped slightly to slope over the berm, a profile results which 
suggests a langed bcU- (i) Disk barrows in w-hich a very accurately 
cut ditch with a low bank on its outer rim is the most im^runt 
feature, the burial-mound within being reduced to a small tump. 
Occasional freakish double forms are known (p. soi). (r) Pond 
barrows, w^hich are really nor barrows at aU* hut just the reverse^ 
saucer-shaped depressions in the level surface of the ground. The 
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ckprcssitjuS do, however, coriuiEi bud^ and it has been suggested 
cb^ they were designed to receive libadom poured co the dead. 

Cairns of small stones are tlie counterpart of the bowl bairow in 
Slone country; very often in them the place of the sunken pit is 
taken by a slab dst above ground leveL 

Barrows and cairns are often found in more or less dense con- 
centraiions. In Yorkshire there are the caim cemeteries, vase num¬ 
bers of tiny caims (pp. 258^ 265) wticb have been found to cover 
the burials of the Iron Age Celts who invaded die region during 
the third century B.c. 

It may generally be assumed rhat any ordiuaty-looldng round 
barrow or caim dates from the Bronze Age, and from the early or 
middle part of it. In a few areas a low-piEched form was buUi 
during toe late Bronze Age. Nevertheless it should be remembered 
that /iiinidj were occasionally raised as burial monuments by die 
Roman Britons and by the Anglo-Saxons. The Roman variety 
may be disringuished by i ts conical form with vcjy steeply pitched 
sidtt (p. 2+1There arc also small square mounds dating from the 
Roman periodj they may perhaps be recognized as the base of 
some rusde version of the pyramidal or obelisk monunients 
fashionable in other pares of the Empire. 

Rock Carum^ 

In a few localities Bronze Age peoples carved the surface of boul¬ 
ders and exposed rock. The commonest designs are known as 
cup-and-ring markings: small cuf>-shaped pits siirrounded ^vith 
indsed rings and not infrequeudy approached by radial lines. Tlie 
two important centres for these rock carvings within our area arc 
the West RJdmg of Yorkshire (p, 273.) and on the slopes of the 
Cheviots in Northumberland ifep. 284, 285), 

The function and meaning of these symbols are quite unknown^ 
but they dearly had some magico-rdigious sigmficanee^ 


CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISION 
OF ANTIQUITIES 


The field monuments described below can be assigned 
to their periods as follows: 

Old and Middle Stone Agei. Cave dwellings. 

New Stotte Age or Neolkhk. c* 2500-j5?oq 
'C ausewayed Camps'^ Megalichic Tombs» Long 
Barrows; Funt-Mincs; Stdnc^Ajte Factories; EmbanLcd 
Sanctuaries with one Entrance? 

Early io Middle Bronze Age. i^oo-iooo flX, 

Embantcd Sanctuaries; Stone Circles; Stone Rows; 
Menhirs; Round Barrows and Ckhus; some Hut Circles 
and Pounds; some Flint-Mines- 

Late Bronze Age. c 1000-450 b.C. 

Rectangular EmbanLcd Endosuxes; some Hut Circles 
and Pounds; Settled Farmsteads (rare); Low-pitched 
Round Barrows (rare). 

Iron Age. c 450 to aj>, 41^ 

Hill-Forts and Related Types of Fbn; Farmsteads; 
Villages and Hamlets; Dykes; Caini Cemeteries (local). 

Period, a.d. 43 to early fifth cetiniry. 

Towns; Amphitheatres; Theatres; Villas; Forts; Camps; 
Signal Stations; Roads; Courier Works (Hadrian*s Wall, 
etc.); Dykes; Canals; Round Barrows and Square Mounds 
(both rare). 


jppu 



THE FAST; AN INTRODUCTION 


T here can be no humaxi being, I bclievCp who is hoc stirred by 
the places of bis cbildbqod. Perhaps those who have inovcd 
away from them in later life feel this emotional attachment even 
more scrongly, or more comdousJyp than ibose who settle in the 
place where th-cy were bom. Nostalgia is relieved by an uprising 
of love when ihcy return to see a room* a gacc* andcni: tree roots, 
a bend in the lane, a street comer with its lamp, any of those things 
which the associations of childhood have given an inuruacy never 
to be shared by any of the scenes or possessions of adult life* There 
is a corresponding pang, a sense of utter loss, if the early hpinc b 
destroyed or its familiar surroundings completely changed. 

These emotions can be strong even in those whose memories 
are all of city houses and streets* but they arc usually far stronger 
in the coim try-bom. Men are still half aware of a rckdonsbip with 
the land which has nourished diem and their ancestors* and from 
which, accepting the longest perspectives* all forms of life have 
emergeef Thb more universal sense of kinship raises personal 
attachment to a greater intensity than anything likely to be experi¬ 
enced in the wholly mart-made world of a towTu 

It is here^ among the riches of our ancestral inheritance that the 
monuments of antiquity have their significance. They belong not 
to individual childhood but to the early years of our nation. A 
Stone Age burial-moimdL a sanctuary of the Bronze Age, the earthen 
ramparts of a fortre^ of the Celtic Iron Age proclaim how deeply- 
rooted our culture is in the past. 

This is not a fake or senrimctital response, nor one without im¬ 
portance in contemporary life. Anyone who has travelled in the 
Middle West of America must have fdt the dcsoladon which seems 
to rise like a fog from territories mauled by man but lacking any 
of the attributes of history* Territories that have taken shape since 
man ceased to batdc with and court the knd and began mstcad a 
loveless exploitation- It is not only that the visible remains of 
anciquiry arc Lacking* the countryside itself is quite without the 
forms of slow growth and maturity—the sure but sensitive hue 
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with, which WieSp faroiSp cottages, lead up to the gtcat house or 
country town* the dcHcate predsion with which this pattern of 
humiEL setdcmeiit is rebted to the natural fcanir« of the land^ 
There in the Middle West the straight roads and scattered shacks 
have been imposed by the motor--car and their design b as lifeless 
and mechanical* 

It is alwa^-s fnistaken to think of the surviving relics of pre¬ 
historic dmes in isolation^ for in truth the W'hole of an ancient 
coimtr^'ride is the slow creation of the thousands of years of its 
cultivaaon. Some three hundred generadeins have shaped the 
landscapes of Britain Grom a primeval bland of mists and oak forests. 
The handiwork of the earliest is incorporated in that of all succeed¬ 
ing generations* 

Admittedly, however, while the ctcadon of a land b coiidnuotiSp 
human handiwork bpscs* No houses more than nine hundred 
years old arc srill inhablcedp no building of any kind which b siih in 
use, sdU a living part of our inheritanoep b older than the few Sa^on 
churches of the sevenrh century, Several Roman bnildmgs axe still 
standing, motor trafhc flo%vs under the Newport Arch at Lincoln^ 
but they ate not functioning and cannot be said to he mcorporaJtcd 
in our contemporary life* 

This distinction does indeed seem to cut us off from remains of 
prehistoric houses, sacred buildings, military works and burial- 
places. They are sites to be visited and not used; they have been 
left behind. Yet there is ajioiher sense in which these deserted 
ruins of the past have been brought back into use amoug us* 
Thousands of people read about ih^rLi. vbit themt a few hundred 
people devote their whole lives or all their spare time to theb study 
and uiterpretation* Men do only what seems needful to them, 
whether the noecU axe materialp emodonal or intellectual* It is 
plain that we have now xcached a stage in our development, in our 
decay perhaps, at which a knowledge of our origirtSp an ability to 
rc-idciitify ourselves with them, has come to sadsfy an cmorional 
and intcUeaual need. The relies of our past, therefore, by which 
in part the need b sarisried have been drawTi hack Lrito the current 
of life and are as much a feature of contemporary life a$ the stuffed 
hare and greyhounds that rush round an arena to gratify a longing 
for cxdtemEnr* Indeed, they arc more up to date, for they satisfy 
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a veiry Tcceady developed appetite passible only to Idghly dvilmd 
men, while the hare and houndi nm in response to desires already 
unplantcd in mankind long before the oldest monuments were 
built. 

So the present has secured itself by re-absorbmg the past* and can 
never now exist without it. To maintam their sense of unity with 
their origins and to confirm it in a simple way^ many people like to 
visit andent sites^ to stand again where they know remote ancestors 
have stood* to tondh stones winch ancestral hands have shaped. 
Even if we are satisfied by a less ioiaginarive approach* antiquities 
make an objective for excursions into the country* often leading to 
the discovery of remote and lovely places. Only let all travellers to 
the past remember that its monument is to be found not only m 
these relics themselves* but in a whole countryside which has been 
cleared* oilm^ted* matured and embeUished through the service of 
three hundred generadotis. 











chapter One 

THE LAND OF BRITAIN 


I f it C 3 P 3 he daimed that the whole of our country and not only its 
survi^itig andquitics should he seen as the creation of past genera- 
dons, it b Icgitiumtc to go much futtherp to penetrate below the 
surface of pasture, arable, woodland and waste and to see the whole 
subscanoe of the island as one continuous creation. Through 
miUtards of years it has beat built and sKiped; somedmes lying as 
a part of a vast continent embracing what is now the Adandc and 
North America, sometimes put of the sea-bed of equally vast 
oceans. Tropical, desert, and arctic cHimtcs have played over it. 
So, side by side with the evolution of life* the land of Britain was 
brought into being; the rcmodcUiiig of its surface by man belongs 
to this condnuous and still rapidly developing process. Before the 
emergence of the creative force of imagbarion and intcUccr, life 
Could leave its mark only in the pb)"£ical re main s of its creatures. 
In thb it was prodigal. Often layers of rock may be largely com¬ 
posed of the rcmaiDS of reptiles* fish, cotals, molluscs, plants and 
many other living forms. There are, for example* the famous 
Purbcck marbles made through the accuinularion of the bodies of 
w'atcr-snaiU on the floor of a long-forgotten bke; there arc the 
Ludlow bone-beds where fragments of innumerable fish have been 
sw^ept together and cemented into a rocky mass. Sometimes men 
liave used these organic formadons for tlieir buildings and works of 
art, and so we see a curious interplay between lowly forms of life 
and the creative iniaginatioii achieved by its hightst forms* Tlie 
product of the slowproccsses of inorganic nature, of life and of mind, 
is the familiar Lmd^pc of contemporary Britain* 

The folding of our area of the earth's crust has determined, that 
the most ancient rocks are exposed in the north and west of the 
island and slope consistently downwards row^ards the south and 
cast, unril in the region of the capital they lie many miles bdo w the 
feet of Londoners. On them the younger formations rest, layer 
upon layer, like a tilted pack of cards, the youngest of all—as i| 
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were die cop ca4rds—forming the surface in some parts of our 
southern and sooth-eascern coundes. By traYeilmg from Ease 
Anglb across country to North Wales one is tnvcHkg Wk and 
back into time. Starting from sands and gravels laid down when 
humaiu of a kind were already hunting svith well-made stone 
implements, the traveller crosses first the chalk and then the lime¬ 
stone belt deposired during the rise and M of the dinosaurs and 
other great reptilian monsters, and passes on to the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone whose formation coincided with the dominante of strange 
fishes in rropical seas. So at last fie reaches the coimcry which the 
immense hardness of the ancient rocks makes mountamous, the 
North Welsh ranges W'hose schists, shales and slates were deposited 
grain by grain in seas where the most primitive forms of life— 
jelly-fish, worms and crustaceans—^were evolving with unimagin¬ 
able slowness- Finally^ if he crosses the Menai Straits, he Avill find 
Anglesey an ishmd much of wdiosc substance is older than life itself. 

Man noiv feck himself to be master of all these formations and 
he uses all the variety which natural history has given them to serve 
the diversity of his own purposes. Bur even now the geology of 
Britain and the difFerenwj of climate caused by the conflicting 
influences of the Atlantic and the condnental land mass of Europe 
and Asia do much to determine how and where the human popuk- 
iton muse live. While there are the imiumcrable local differences 
determined by the presence of minerals such as iron and coal, or of 
good and bad farming land, of pasture and arable, there are also 
the more general contrasts imposed by mountains and moorland 
on the one hand and the softer more gciual English lowlands on 
the other* In the lowlands^ after a prolonged struggle against the 
forest, man has in the end had it all hb own way, the whole surfitce 
landscape is of his creation. The motmtains arc not to be tamed; 
they still dominate the people who live among them, asserting some 
positive being of their own, from which emanates the grandeur* 
solitude and tranquillity which Wordsworth sought and celebrated 

Even after the Industrial Revolution the structure and climate 
of Britain still partially control the manner of our life in the island; 
during the four thousand years bctw'ecn the earliest cultivation of 
the land and the beginning of the Revolution the control was, of 
course^ far more tymmical. Of those tnilleniiia from 2|(x> bx. to 
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A.D. 1700 die Grst two saw men always taking the path of least 
resistance, as it were fining themselves into the weak places left in 
nature's defences; it was dtuing the list two tlionsand years tint 
men took the offensive and so far subdued nature that the Industrial 
Revolurion became a possibiUty. 

In later chapterSp England and Wales will be aiiatonuzci exam¬ 
ined part by part as the traveller must visit them. Before this dis- 
scctioti p the country should be viewed as a svdiole so that it is passible 
10 see the larger features wliich determiaed both the movement and 
the settlement of prehistoric peoples. To the peoples themselves 
this strnctiJre must long have remained unknown or only dimly 
guessed It is doubtful whether any man, however gifted, would 
have been able to make even a rough sketch of the country sooner 
than the Late Bronze Age, when travelling bronze merchants must 
have been able to form a moie or less coherent picture both of [he 
island itself and of its relation to the Continent Nevertheless, though 
they could nor visualize the map, the Lmd controlled the way in 
which Successive invaders and their descendants penetrated and 
settled Britain and the lines of trade and cortimunimtion which, 
however tenuously at firsij linked the scattered and largely self- 
sufEcient settlements. 

To understand in greater detail how in practice the land guided 
the destinies of its inhabitants, it b best to consider England and 
Wales in those two bold divisions which geographm have now 
made farnilbr. One of them is the Eugibh lowlands, all that part 
of the country which we have recognized as being comparatively 
youthful, with none of its snsible features more than two hundred 
milbon years old. The other is the mountain and moorland 
country or highlands starting in the south-western peninsula with 
the moors of Cornwall, Devon and Somerset* then induding the 
Mendips and the whole moimtain stronghold of the Welsh prineb 
pality Avith its bastions projecting into the English border country. 
After the gap of the Cheshire plain we are in highland temtory 
again with the Penmnes and north Yorkshire moorlands and all 
the rocky country to the north and west of them—D urhamp North¬ 
umberland and the mountains of Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Untold millions of years have made the highland rocks immensely 
hard, and two distinct periods of early folding have rucked them 
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up into intricate patterns of ridge and valley; there b little soil and 
much of what there is has been waslied down into valley bottoms. 
The Coasts of the highlands, battered and gnawed by die Atlantic, 
ate generally precipitoiis rocky diffi. arched, pillared and fissured! 
accessible only to the sea-bbds. Yet it b rare to find many miles of 
chfi"unbroken by a river-mouth or a bay sshere boats can be beached, 
and in some stretches there arc extensive coastal plains and wide 
estuaries where low-l^ing, cultiviablc land edges the mountain 
and moorland behind. 

Apart from those regions, usually on the margins of the greater 
mountain masses, where iron, coal and other minerals have brought 
indusctiallzadon, the ancient rocks have guarded something of the 
wildness of the past, a world utterly remote from the domesdciiy 
of rural England, a world of crags and boulders, of heather and 
peat-bogs, and clear, swift streams and rivers. The moors and 
mountains have their natural populadon of grouse, blackgamc, 
curlew, merlin and buzsard; the rivers their salmon and trout and 
the plump dippers that fish from their boulders and nest behind 
their waictfaUs. 

Aw'ay from the industrial ateas most of the human population 
live by small-scale dairy Arming and running mountain sheep or by 
fishing. The fishing villages grow on hays and inlets with ready 
landing pbees; small towns sometimes develop at the mouths of 
valley's svhilc above them the vilbgcs grow smaller and smaller 
towards the narrow valley heads; isobted farms stand high up in 
the side valleys where there may be just enough soil and grazing 
for the support of a single family. Each bay, each valley is com¬ 
monly cut off from the next by bleak promontories and ridgjcs and 
so the people living in them are isobted, divided into small com- 
mmiidcs* 

For the rest the highbnd country has become a resort for vbitors, 
a region which, having held the Industrial Revolution at bay, offins 
wadness to a people eshausted by city life or a little wearied by 
the mild charms of the English countryside. There the rich go to 
mdulgc the passion for hunting that has been an upper-class 
prerogadye since the Bronze Age. while the poor walk, climb, and 
vi^k antiquities. 

Along almost die whole of their frontier the division between 
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bighlmad and lowland is sharpiy dra.v&^; the niountain scarp sho^^ 
as a wall rising abrupdy above die mildly undulating iowrland; 
seen from die scarp the lowlands flow away like a sea below lofty 
cliffr* They arc mo confromed and contrasting worlds. Except 
for scattered outcrops such as Cham wood Forest where the jagged 
edges of aiideut rocks thnist through the softer ground* the youth¬ 
ful loivlands lack age-hardened rocks with the strcngdi co maintain 
heightt and sharp outlines against the endless forces of denudation. 
Yet no one could think of them as a featureless expanse of undula- 
dng plain and level fen-. They luve dicir own pattern of uplands, 
a pattern already made fauiihar in the schoolroom by those relief 
maps m painted plaster which show the low-lying country in 
sleek spreads of green, and the uplands, embossed at twice thek 
natural height, as crinkled ridges of fawn and browm With this 
emphasis the upbnd pattern reveals itself at once as a radiate onej 
a scries of ridges running out from the wide central pbteau of 
Salisbury Plain and the adjacent chalk downland. In nature* with¬ 
out the inHuence of cartographer's hccnce, these hilk are of very 
moderate height, rarely passing a thousand feet, yet anyone who 
has travelled the English councrj'sidc knows how delighrfuUy they 
diversify etc landscape. In almost any CTOSMOuntry journey lines 
of bin and down succeed one another giving form and significance 
even to the surrounding pkins. 

These uplands provide much of the scenery winch aU over die 
globe k remembered ai most characteristically English* The 
Cots wolds ’with their manor houses and farms, dieir villages and 
venerable towns, all built from their own grey or goldm limestone ^ 
the drowsy villages of Wessex folded in the mild ehaUdand valleys; 
the Sussex Downs and the white clifiV of Dover themselves. 

The great part of the hill system is built of limestone and chalfc^ 
and ’W'hilc enjoying the domesticated scenery—men ploughing, 
the Rocks of plump sheep—^traveUm may like to reflect that the 
stuff of these hilb ’was formed when the reptiles, unchallenged 
masters of water, land and air, ’W'ere achieving their grossest and 
most Cmtastic forms, tchthyosaurs slashing through the seas, 
armour-plated dinosaurs carrying their tons of flesh on dry l^id, 
pterodactyls launching themselves from dilTs to float and wheel 
above the waves on their colossal leather uiogs. 
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The oldest and in many scrctchfis die boldest of the upland ridges 
b die limestone belt whidi makes the noble scarp of the Cotswolds, 
then runs across O:cfotdshirc to Northamptonshirep where it 
dwindles only to emerge again in the narrow, sharply^defiiicd line 
of Lincoln Edge* This belt ends in the sandstone which forms the 
rugged coiintr)^ of the north Yorkshire moors. To the cast of it 
runs the longest of all the chalk ridges; leaving the White Horse 
HiBs at the Chiltems it tapers away through Cambridge and 
Norfolk as the East Anglian Heights (induding the famous Gog- 
magog bills outside Cambridge) and Norfolk Edge. It is cut by 
the Wash bui rises again boldly to the nordi in the Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire wolds. 

Continuing to follow these spokes of the wheel of the hillsp the 
next is already to the south of the Thames valley; leaving Salisbury 
Plain by the Hampshire Downs the chalk thrusts one long finger* 
the North Downs, to the sea at Dover, while a shorter one forms the 
beautiful line of the South DownSn The South Do-^vns extend 
behind a chabi of seaside resorts and finally reach the sea, breaking 
off in the tremendous white basdon of Beacty Head* a sheer drop 
of cliffs far nobler than their more famous counterpart at Dover. 

A shon southern spur of upland is formed by die Western Dotvns 
which extend to ihe Ciiannel coast between the two pleasant resora 
of Lyme Regis and Weymouth. At Lyme the lofty but crumbling 
difls of the Blue Lias are so crowded with fossils, from the slender 
spikes of bcleninites and coiled formality of ammonites to ichthyo¬ 
saurs and other marme monsters, that to hunt them h a recognized 
sport for visitors^ Finally the radial patieru is completed on tl.c 
western side by the fine ridge of the Mendips, bui these hills* cf 
more ancient formadon* bdong gcoIt>gically to the higliLinds. 

To-day if one looks down on the Kent and Sussex Weald frem 
the Nordi or South E>ownj> or on the Severn Valley from the Cots- 
W'oldsp it is still easy to fed that one is looking from an open onto 
a forest country* When seen from no great height all the trees 
wbich farmers leave standing by streamSp roads and in their hedgeSp 
all the small patches of woodland, merge together to give this 
forested appearance Eo what is m fact fuUy cultivated agricultUFal 
land- Tills piemre represents an undoubted historical truth; the 
scattered trees are the memory of great forests. When, well after the 
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final retreat of die ice-sfieetij Bricafn as^mned approximately its 
present geographical form, most of ttc low-lying land, induding 
the valleys of die great rivers flowing between the upUnd ridges, 
was not only hidden below a dose canopy of crocs but made almost 
impassable by a tangle of thorn, bramble and other undergrowth. 
In contrast the uplands, though they did not show the bare tops of 
our presenE Imdseape, were relatively open; the tree growrth was 
light enough to allow passage and encourage dcarance. Given 
these contrasting conditions it was inevitable that firom the time of 
the arrival of the earliest firming people over four thousand years 
agOj wave after wave of the prehistoric invaders who sailed to our 
southern and eastern coasts made their w'ay on to the uplands and 
lived there islanded above die forests. These chalk and limestone 
hills offered pasture for the cattle and sheep that were their main 
support, and a light soil suitable to tillage with the hoc and digging- 
stick, which for long fcmaiiied the only agrictilcural equipment. 
There they hved, dcaring die woodland, tilling small patches of 
ground and treading out trackways along the ridges to serve them 
for trade, petty migration and war. There, loo* they built the cattle 
cndosurcs, the forts and ebcrenchcd settlements, the burial-mounds, 
chambered tombs and sanctuaries whose ruins survive as their chief 
memorial. 

Because the upland ridges and their roads converged on the central 
chalk massif of Wiltshire that region became die richest and pre^ 
bably the most thickly populated area in England, a pre-emitience 
dearly shown by the laige number and distinctiou of monuments 
we sl^ find ihcte—culmiiating in the temples of Stonehenge and 
Avebury that have a good claim to be the finest remains of pre¬ 
historic Europe, SaUsbury Plain has been rceognired as the metro¬ 
politan area of prebistoric Britain, and in this sense it is interesting 
to compare it with the modem Metropolis* The Plain is the hub 
of a radiate pattern which is raised, in relief, while since its founda¬ 
tion in Roman times London has become the centre of a w-heel of 
roads, canals, railways, w'hicb so far as possible follow vailcj's and so 
represent as it w'ere an incised or recessive pattern* While the 
herdsmen* w'arriors, bfonze-workers and merchants came to the 
Plain for tbeif varions purposes by upland tracks from W'hich as they 
trudged or rode they^ looked down across mile after mile of tree-cops. 
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2I] tlKisc travellers who have come to London (hiring rhe last 
nineteen hundred years have usually approached the city cither by 
water or hy valley roads from w^hich* if the trees did not crowd too 
closely^ they could look up at the Ixills ’which rose above them or 
filled a dbtanc horizon. 

The change from Salisbury Plain to London as the centre of 
England's thoroughfares and of i& prosperity, represents the shift 
in the relationship between human sctdcmait and the land wJiich 
began late in prehistoric dmes, made some slight progress under 
rhe RomanSp and was pushed rapidly ro’wards completion by the 
Anglo-Saxons* This was. of coursep the movement of population 
from the uplands to the valleys and plains which became possible 
with the clearing of the forests. A thousand years laier there ’was 
to be another equally great migration when the Industrial Revolu- 
don led men to sw'arm roimd the mineral deposits of the island; 
but for the Saxons the economic magnet was the richer soil vsith 
its sure promise of abundant harvests. The once populous bilk arc 
lo-day rcbdvcly thinly settled and ntay even show as islands of 
uncultivated Land in onr rural landscape. Just because of the s\™g 
of population to the richer soils* the English uplands and the moors 
and mountains to the west have in many areas been little cuirivated 
from late Saxon times until onr own. Turf and heather have been 
allowed to grow over prehistoric fields, houses, forts, temples and 
graves and they have survived secure from the ploughman and 
builder, whose age-long energy has destroyed so much where 
settlement has been continuous. 

Certainly it is a happy state of affairs for die seeker of antiquity. 
To-day the regions where prehistoric remains are abundant and 
fine are often also rep^ons of great and untamished natural beant). 
It may be a Celtic hill fort, its banks riding serenely on a swelling 
chalk crest, aB w^ar-like spirit gone from it with its people* but still 
lording it over the villages strung along the valley at its foot* It 
may be a stone bttiial-chambcr gaunt among the heather on some 
Atlantic promontory, emptied even of its charnel bones but still 
waiting above the seaway which once carried these vanished dead. 
To go to them equally open to the timdessness of the natural scene 
^d the poignancy of the human past: it is rate for any purely 
intelleaual experience to bring a comparable delight* 


Chaptrr Two 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR MONUMENTS 

A FTER. the present diopter iliis book will be demoted to a descrip- 
of the traces of prehistorie nmi sdll to be seen in tke 
eoiinttyside of England and WJes, They must be described 
region by region as the cravellcr b likely to visit them. Just as I 
wanted to give some account of the whole country before 
membering it, so now I want to tell as a condnuons narrative the 
hbtory of the various peoples who left these remains behind them. 
When visiting a region all its monuments of whatever age must be 
looked at together; here I wish to arrange them in due order in 
their historical setting. 

Very many people take it for granted that by scrudniaiag a builds 
ingp whedict it is a cathedral, c^c ot cottage, they will be able to 
Judge within a century or so when and in w'hat condidons it was 
built* So* too, though with much wider margins: of error, it is 
possible to date the more remote antiquMcs, the part of our bi- 
hcritance which has fallen into disuse, and to understand something 
of the ways of hfc which produced them- It is perhaps the greatest 
wonder of human life to be always changing; ants have been un¬ 
shaken conservadves for many millions of years, men change 
everything they do, everything they make &om ytar to year and 
millennium to millennium. Because of this restlessness, this perennial 
dissadsfacdon with tilings as they ore, it is always possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the products of every age. 

No doubt there arc plenty of people, and intelligent ones, who 
bcbcvc the present thi^t for fac^ knowledge to be misguidcih 
holding it to be much better to enjoy birds and flowers without 
asking ail ihetr uames, to feel the awe inspired by ancestral monu¬ 
ments wichout wishing to assign them to precise dates or peoples. 
I myself have always given delighted approval to Shakespeare s 
eternal condemnation: 

These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights 
That give a name; ro every fixed star 
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Have no more profit of their shiimg nights 

Than those that Vi'alk and wot not what they arc. 

Too much to know is to know nought but fame; 

And every godiathcr give a name. 

Ncvmhelcss few of us arc always in that mood, and I know tLac I 
have sometimes enjoyed my shining nights the more for being able 
to name some of the stars and constellations, and my country days 
the more when ] could distinguish chiffehaff from willow warbler 
andwJd bryony from old man*s beard. So, too, while a general 
sense of the past is exciting, as it excited tbe eighteenth century, 
most people find it more satisfying if they can give it sharper 
definition through factual knowledge. They like to picture it 
with the perspective given by chronology, and with the colour 
that intensifies with o ur understanding of the quality and character 
of life at difiereni times and among different peoples. 

One of the pleasures of historical associadons we shall have to 
forswear in our excursions inso prehistory. St. Thomas i Becfcet 
adds some tiling lo C^terbury catbedral, there is Wordsworth at 
Dove Cottage and on Wcstnunstct Bridge* and even the least 
credulous look with an added appreciation at all the beds dinted by 
Queen Elizabeth or the lacy gloves worn by Charles the First on 
the scadold at Whitehall. The first individuals to emerge in 
British history, Cassivellaumis, Crniobelin and Caractacm and the 
other princes of die Bcigic royal house ruling just before and afeer 
the beginning of otif era, suggest that there must have been plenty 
of s&ong personalides among their prehistoric forbears; Boudicca 
shows that rhry need not aliA'ays have belonged to men. But they 
have been forgotten for ever. Without the written letters w^hich 
Celts, Anglo-Saxons, I>anes were so understandably to regard as 
magical, there was nothing to hold their names or their exploits in 
the flux of time. It is a grievous loss+ I personally fee! sure that 
behind every monument of outstanding characrer and origimbty— 
Stonehenge and Avebury, Silbury Hill, Maiden Casdc and the 
White Horse—we can assume the inspiration, the ruchlcssncss per¬ 
haps, of some individual of extiaordinary vitalicy and imagination^ 

1 am writing now for the traveller who has no desire to make an 
expert study of field archaeolo^ but wishes to Savour his enjoy- 
meat of the countryside by vmting its antiquities, or who may 
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even be inclintd to m^e speeia) pilgrimages to prehistoric sites 
just as he would CO famous cathedrals* castles and mansions. It may 
always happen, [ cannot promise it will tiot, that a few of these care¬ 
free dilettanti ’ftill become so infccied by such risits that they vnil 
begb to study field archaeology in earnest, to survey and make 
discoveries. For tliis is one of the dcLghxs of the subject—^ic still 
offers opportunity to amaieiirs; ehough some regions have been 
thoroughly worked, odiers, having tiled in the past to produce 
their local Ustorbns, remain almost unchaned. 

Though it may help to eusnaxc them, this book will be of no help 
to those W'ho wish to undertake oiiginal work, for k will include 
only monuments too couspicuois to have escaped general attentioni^ 
1 shall confine my descriptions to sites striking enough cither in 
themselves or in their situation to rouse the imagination and to 
repay, if need bci a walk across a ploughed fteld or wret grass^ a 
bitter conflict with brambles or nettles. 1 shall not send my readers 
CO those faint shadows or tussocks, those dubious piles of stone 
or dark depressions in gravel-pits which rouse the enthusiasm of 
die true addicts 

The first human inhabitants of Britain have left no visible monu¬ 
ments. As hunters and gatherers of wild foods, the Old Stone Age 
peoples had neither leisure nor social organization to dig or build 
on the scale necessary to leave any mark after the passage of at least 
ten thousand years* Their relies onnoc be visiicd hue must be 
sought after with parienc and espert dre. Their stone implemetiK 
arc found in the gravel terraces of some of our rivers, particularly 
in the south of Digland; matky of these must have been lost on 
hunting expeditions, sometimes perhaps carried off by wounded 
animals, sometimes thrown and lose among the riverside vegetadom 

Patient collectors may acquire these implcmcncs by years of 
watching in gravd-digghigs, where they may also find the bones 
of the elephants, hippopotami, mammoths, bears and other great 
beasts chat lived in England during the akemating w-arm and 
arctic pluses of the lee Age. Very rarely such watchers may find 
bones of another species among the gravels, human fragments 
which give a sudden clue to the appearance of die Old Scone Age 
hunters and the evolutionary history of Sapiem. 

Tlie discovery of the Piltdown skull by a local Sussex amateur 
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geologist is well known: not very many years ago the skull &ag- 
menii of Swanscombe Man, the second oldest luropcati, were 
found by a dentLsr who for long had given his spare time to collect¬ 
ing itnplemenis and fossil fauna in the huge gravd-pits of the 
Thames estuary. 

Such adventures are not for ordinary visirors* though they may 
care CO vary a journey by persuading die passing scenery Co revert 
to w'hai it was when the hunters knew' it—seeing either a landscape 
of grey, scnib-growti tundra with an edge of ice in the windp or, 
with the abrupt transition allowed only to the inncT eye, a lush* 
semi-tropical jungle. 

The only places associated with the Old Stone Age which reward 
a \isii are the natural Caves where the hunting families took shelter 
during the wintei: months wThen they could not be out, following 
the trail of the game herds. Tliere on the floor they left a litter of 
food bones, lost or discarded implements and flint chipplngSp and 
occasionally their osvn bodies^ Such cave dwellings are rare in. 
England and Wales, hut we shall find a few of them in Devon 
and Somerset, South Wales, Derbyshire and Yorkshire. Most of 
these w'CTc occupied only towards the very end of the Old Stone 
Age or in the succeeding Middle Stone Age, but two or three were 
already inhabited before the last cold phase of the Ice Age when the 
Neanderthal type of man was dominaiit in Europe. 

Apart from the caves there arc no Middle Stone Age siteSp cither, 
which are w^orthy of a visiL This w'as the time w^hen milder 
weather allowed first pine and then oak forests to spread across 
Europe and w hen the native peoples, still dependent on wild foods, 
often lived by the sea shore or river bank where they could supple^ 
ment their diet with substantial quantities of fish and molluscs. 
Such a way of life could hardly produce lasting monuments, and in 
fact wc know only of a few huts and marshr-tide dwellings of a kind 
which am be excavated but not preserved 

During the Middle Stone Age, about dght thousand years ago, 
Britain began to assume its present familiar shape as the North Sea 
broke through to the Channel and turned what had been a West 
European peninsula into an island. This was an event whose 
future significance for human history could hardly have been 
appreciated by the fishers and fowlers who gradually settled the 
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new coast-lmes, struggling vdtk their primidw nets and liooks^ 
rheir bows and arrowsj to vnn a Evclihood from a danip and sdll 
chilly land. 

It was when nten began to raise their own food supplies that they 
developed the power to caustnict substantially* so to cut about the 
land on which they lived as to leave enduring scars. The first 
farming peoples were crossing to Britain between four and five 
thousand years agoj they not only themselves practised husbandry 
but their example raughc its rudimcncs to die mdve Middle Stone 
Age hunters. Though they still had no more than stone toob^ 
Immediately* if slowly, die newcomers made their mark on the 
coimtryside. Inevitably they changed its natural face by a clearance 
of trees on the uplands and other light sojls^ by the cultivation of 
com plots and die pasturing oflarge docks and herds. But beyond 
this, the New Stone Age farmers builc for dieir practical life and, 
far more nobly, for their religious life; they w'ere responsible, too, 
for the earliest itidustriai litter. 

They have left four principal kinds of remains behind ehcni^ 
ditched and banked enclosures connected with stock-breeding, 
flint-mines, earthen btirbl-monnds, and tombs with sepuldhral 
chambers builc of masrive stones. 

The first three of these were all the w-ork of invaders who crossed 
from France and the Low Countries to our south and south-east 
coasts bringing with them domestic cattle, sheep and pigs and the 
seed grain of wheat and barley. Probably dieir earliest buLfdtiig 
enterprise^ and the earliest in Britain on a scale larger than that of 
wacdc huts and animal traps, were the embanked compounds which 
have somedmes been called * causewayed camps". These enclosures 
have been identified in some numbers between Sussex and Devou- 
shire, but they ate generally inconspicuous, so much worn away 
by time as to be hardly deserving of a visit. Of them all only the 
enclosure crowning Windmill Hill above the Bronze Age sanctuary 
of Aveburj' has been excavated in such a diac the ditches 
remain open, and even here they are overgrown and forlorn. 
Nevertheless as our first buildings they have a daim on our interest. 

These compounds arc roughly circular, with from one to four 
rings of ditcl^ which are not dug conrinuously but intemiptcd 
at fretjuent intervals by causeways. When they were in commission 
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the bafikj btbmcl the ditches tmy have been remforced with 
stockades or thorn hedges* and some at least of the causeways 
were fitted with wooden gates. 

There is nodiing to suggest that the causewayed camps were in 
fact built for military purposes—indeed^ their builders may have 
been the only entirely peaceable people this country has ever 
known* Rattier they are likely to have been designed to protect 
the livestock against the wolves and other wild beasts that must 
still have been a constant menace* always ready lo leave the forests 
and dispute the man^s sriU insecure possession of the land* It is 
believed that the causewayed camps were used only seasonally 
when the approach of winter made k necessary to reduce the stock. 
We can g’less how, vihen the tops of the oak-trees w'ere showing 
ycDow and the pigs were out after acorns, the tribal groups made 
for their pounds, mended fences and gates and perhaps put up some 
flimsy shelters. Then they would round up the cacUc from their 
%vLole tcrriiory until the herds of sturdy, widfr-homed beasts 
flowed through die entrances, josding and butting. Scores of the 
young animals of the year had to be slaughtered: they were prob¬ 
ably tied with sinew ropes and then poleaxcd, a flbt point being 
driven in above the left eye. 

The carcasses were flayed, the skins perhaps going to the women 
for flensing and dressing* while the flesh* cut up with flint knives* 
may either have been smoked or cut in strips to dry Lu the air» 
Once in Mexico when I encefed a village 1 thought a fiesta w^as 
going on* for the whole place appeared to be decorated with ted 
flags and streamers. On going nearer 1 found the decorations to be 
strips and sheets of drying meat. 

Flint-mining is the industrial enterprise of the New Stone Age 
which has left noticeable if unattractive traces behind it—most 
fre(]ucnt on the chalk downs of southern England. In one pUcc 
only* at Grimes Graves in Norfolk, an excavated shaft has been kept 
open and there vbiton arc able to gain a most lively impression of a 
highly speciahzcd aspect of Stone Age life. The greatest practical 
need of the farmers of the time was for good axes for forest clear¬ 
ance, and for making the fences and more advanced works of 
carpentry of w'hich wx knovr they were capable* For axt>maiiu^ 
facture the nodules of fresh flint to be found bedded in layers in 
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die chalk were greatly^ superior to siir&cc flint, and that waJ why 
these primidve engineers were ready to sink shafts duough the 
chalk and often to tunnel along the scams ^nth anticr picks and 
bone shovels and with no stronger source of light than a moss 
wick floating in anWal fat. Wlten the flint was cxfaatisitd, or the 
galleries had become so long that hauling out the nodules was 
becoming burdensome (need I say when the mine was becoming 
uneconomic 1), a new shaft \vm simk, the rubble &om it being 
throwTi into the old one. As anyone who has experience of refilling 
holes could gucss^ not aE of the npH::asc could be got back inEo the 
ground and so chalk dumps wrerc formed, miniature wiiice counter¬ 
parts of the mountainous skg-heaps of our ovra coal-mines* After 
a time, too, the hliing of the old shafts subsided leaving hollovrs 
at their mouths. 

In many areas the mines still throve m the carher part of the 
Bronze Age when metal remained scarce, but as gradually they 
were abandoned, grass and weeds grew over the broken chalk and 
thickened into turf, unnl these first industrial scars were softened 
into the mounds and hofloivs whicli are al that show lo^lay. 

The reniains of cattle-^unds and flint-niincs are, then, the most 
ancient imprint of human economic activity left on the face of this 
Country* Both arc feeble imprints, mete imcvcnncis of the turf 
unless excavated; exactly the kind of antiquity w'hich should make 
any sane visitor forswear his intcrat in the past. Yet there arc 
monuments of the New Stone Age capable o-f exciting the eye and 
quickening the imagination. In m<Ht of our towns and villages 
the religious bnildmgs stiU dominate houses and even factories. 
We take this for grantei since in the nineteenth century w^e 
allowed ourselves to be caught up in an insane passion for the 
production of material goods, ViC simultaneously assume that an, 
ritual and the religious life arc minor concerns on the fringe of 
real life. The smJl fimds spent on such things arc the first to be 
subjected to economy cues by a State which spends thousands of 
millions on material ends. This assessment of values is exceptional 
^ huDuin history. Most societies from the most primitive to the 
most highly civilized have chosen to devote w-ealth. Labour and 
genius to the service of their ritual life. In diLs our earliest agri¬ 
cultural population certainly conformed. For them the ritual 
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centre df each community was the sepulchre built for its dead. In 
the soud; aiid cast of England these tombs took the form of the long 
mounds or *barTom^ which are still to be seen lying cm or jmt 
below the crest of the chdk downs. They were fax more impres¬ 
sive w"hm four thoxmnd years ago they stood contained mchin 
woodm or turf walls with flanking ditches magnifying their 
apparent height. One can imagine, too, that they may have had 
near them the strange magical fumislimgs and rcEgions symbols 
which so often accompany primitive rimal. 

Even more impressive were the tombs raised by distinct^ though 
probably related, peoples who came not across the narrow seas 
ft:om France and the Low Countries hue made far longer voyages 
right up our rocky western coasts &om Cornwall to the Orbieys- 
Their burial-chambers were built with large stone slabs and hidden 
by long or round caims. In our area the fmest examples of thb 
megalidiic architecture occur in the south-western peninsula, in 
the Cotswolds and round the coasts of Wales- There are outlying 
tombs in Wiltshire* and even a litde isolated group in Kent. Abroad 
these megaliths find parallels in Brittany^ Spain and Portugal and 
even in the extern Mediterranean^chough here very the 
chambers arc not megalithic but hewn in the solid limestunc^ 
Like our own family vatdes, the buriil-Hchambers might be used 
again and again for successive generations. QccasLonally they have 
been found containing large numbers of skelecons and with dear 
signs that old corpses have been pushed aside to make room for 
new ones. 

These tombs were far more than burial-places. It is iniersting 
to speculate how much a future excavator of Chrisdan churches 
tnighc over-estimate the importance of the churchyard and tombs. 
Comparison is hardly just, for the megalkhic chambers were 
opened only to teceive die dead, yet on the other hand, them is 
little doubt that the monuments must have served as religious 
meeting-places* the scenes of the season festivities of a simple 
agricultural people. This becomes more acceptable wdien it is 
remembered that the cult associated yvidi die tombs seems to have 
been no cult of the dead of a nccrophUous kind but on the contrary 
one very rauch concerned with ideas of rebirth. In Britain we do 
not find the Spculpturcd goddesses and female symbols which occur 
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in some Freneb megalictu, but all cult objects bdonging to otir 
New Stone Age are female figurines and phalli* both surely 
attributable to the Earth-Mother and her fertility rices. I do not 
thinh it is allowing the imagiiiadoTi too great liberty to say that 
the faith, for it is very truly a wliich made the New Stone 
Age communicies labour to drag^ raise* pile thousands of cons of 
stone and earth* was in resurrection* the testirrection of their com 
and beasts, of themselves* They Laid their dead in the dark, earth- 
endosed chamber with something of the same convictioii with 
which they cast the seed com into due soil. 

In the character of the visible remains left in the coimtry^sidc the 
break between the New Stone Age and the ensuing Bronze Age 
is almost complete* The cmhaiiked cattle eiidosures were no 
longer dug, and megahthic funerary arcliitccturc and long barrows 
soon went out of use. Such an abrupt change m the remains 
of both secular and religious life b the material expression of the 
hbtory of those days. After some five hundred years* the New 
Stone Age was brought to an end in about 1900 a.c. by the arrival 
of fresh invaders who steered their boats to good landing-places 
all along our southern and eastern coasts. In contrast with the New 
Stone Age peoples these invaders appear from the first to have 
introduced a miutial tradition, which was iudecd already character¬ 
istic of their continental ancestors. They were powerful bowmen, 
and though in early days when bronze was hard to get their chief 
metal weapons were smal l daggers, the British bronzesmiths in 
time devdoped a powerful armoury of halberds^ rapiers and 
spears* 

It was sometimes weD-armed and richly-dressed chiefi, the 
cmbcMlimenc of such a warlike ideal, who were buried under ihc 
round barrows which took the place of the long burial-mounds 
of the New Stone Age* These round barrows, so familiar from 
the old Ordnance Survey maps as are by Gir the most wide^ 

spread, abundant and charactcrisric of the Bronze Age contribu- 
rions to our landscapCi It is a remarkable &cc that until late in the 
period when a new form of agriculture was introduced, there are 
practically no traces of settlements or mdecd of any substantial 
remains connected Viitb mundane affairs. A few flimsy tuts of the 
eaiUer part of the Bronac Age have been detected by excavation 
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wlule 2. sirmU proportion of the moorland hutHdrcIcs in the south¬ 
west and in Yorkshire may have been built in the middle and bter 
phases. Otherwise there b nodmgp and it has been suggested that 
these invaders with tradidons inherited in part from the European 
and Asiade steppes may often have used die skin or felt tents 
charaacrbdc of nonaadic pascoralists. The light franteworks of 
such tents and the thorn hedges or other transient defences would 
have left no mark that we could expect to see after the passage of 
wcH over three thousand ycai^. On the other hand some round 
barrows have been found to cover ritual houses of the dead ■fthich 
Suggest a more substandal architecture. 

There b nq doubt, at least, about the solidity and durability of 
die round barrows pUed for the dead; they are imme nsely common 
both on the Engbsb uplands and the moors of the west and north. 
It b hardly surprising that they should be so ntimerous^ for they 
remained the usual form of grave for more than a millcnniuin of 
steadily mounting population. Then, too, they were nomtdly 
raised over one or two bodies, other buriab might occasionally be 
added in the matexiJ of the mound, but there was never the 
communal burial associated with megaliths and long barrows. 

The first invaders introduced the simplest kind of round barrow, 
a pudding-shaped mound ofeea closely surrounded by a ditch, 
and in many parts of the country this form lasted almost as long as 
the Bronie Age. These barrows may remdn as lofty and steep- 
sided os the fine spedmen many vbitors have noticed on their way 
into Maiden Castle near Dorchester^ or they may be reduced to 
no more than a faint swelliug in a ploughed field—a swcUuig which 
in chalk country is usually emphasized hy a scatter of white chips. 
In stone country the smooth contours of die chalk mounds are 
replaced by the rouglmess of a naked or heather-covered caim. 

In the dowTiland areas of Dorset, Wiltshire and Hampslure, 
which is couvemendy described by the title of the later Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Wessex, a fiirthcr foreign miltience made itself 
felt after about tSOO B.C, This was of great rignificance for the 
Bronze Age manumencs of the area, for the Wessex ebieftains 
patronized a new and more sophisticated form of fimerar)' archi¬ 
tecture^ These can still be dassifted as round barrows, but one of 
the two main iiiiio\'ndons b very distinctive, Thb b the so-called 
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<lisk barrow in which a circijiir ditch with a small CJCtcmal hank is 
the oiosc conspicuous fcatuie; msde this ring the burial is usually 
covered by a tump hardly larger dun an amhicious ant-heap; 
occasionally there a« two or even three of these little mounds. 
The second new type is more like the ordinary round barrow, except 
that the mound docs not run right to the edge of the ditch but is 
separated from it by a level pbcform- It would be more accuiaie 
to say ‘was originally separated' for in the course of time the central 
pile has normally slipped and splayed out ovct the platform; the 
resulting shape has given this variety the name of bdl barrow. 
Both the disk and the bcU barrows of Wessex are disdnguished by a 
remarkable perfection in their building; seen from the air the 
geometrical precision of mound, bank and ditch ntakes them stand 
out sharply—an assertion of the human mind amor^ the natural 
curves of die downland. 

Any observer of these graves, whether they lie beside one of the 
broad green ridgeways which make walking on the downs so 
pleasurable, whether they are seen, more substantial but functionlcss 
amfinp shooting-'butts on the moors, or arc briefly noticed from 
motor-car or train, may ask wbai is likely to lie concealed bdow 
their smooth or broken dorms. The answer is that only rarely are 
thc^’ undisturbed. Very few have been scientifically excavated, 
but d"ring the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries barrow-digging 
became a gemlemanly pastiine. Landowners who did not wish to 
hunt the fox might instead enjoy the milder excitement of hunting 
their forbears. The usual metliod was to set »me stout game¬ 
keepers or labourers to work with spades while the gentry picnicked 
alfresec>. The sole object was to reach the burial, assumed to be at 
the centre of the mound, and to remove the urns and weapons, 
onumcRts and other grave-goods which might lie besde the dead. 
Very many niimdi stiU show an kregulai dent in their crowns as 
the results of these fora)'s, but most of the plunder seems to have 
vanished, often no doubt thrown away by reforming widows, 
or even at spring cleanings, when the objects had grown dusty 
and lost the glamour of new discovery. 

Although, after the recent assaults of romance and science, few of 
the dead soil lie in their graves, we liavc Icaroi what stiucmres and 
what forms of burial the mounds originally covered, and were 
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able to preserve throiigti thousands of years of quiet, wicurious 
peasant life. The earlier Bronze Age conquerors did not bum 
theii corpses, but dug pits in the chalfc or constructed box;e$ of 
stone slabs in ’winch they were laid with, knees dra’wn up towards 
the chin. The d^d, ’w^hetber men or womcn,^ w^cre buried fully 
dressed and wearing their ornaments—which among the wealthy 
might be of gold* amber or jet. Women had their hjif prctpcxly 
dressed, the prevailing &shioii being to &sten it on the back of the 
head srith a long bone pin. Warriors might be fumislicd with 
bow' and arrow's^ a Sint or bronze dagger and a heavy axe of 
polished SEOne. It ’was also customary to stand beside the dead 
pottery vessels containing food and drink. 

In the middle of the Bronze Age^ after about 1500 B.C., dtis 
Simple conception of bur^^ing the dead as they had lived and 
supplying them w-ith the needs of physical exbtcnoe vm complciely 
changed. More than half the round barrows vrerc raised over 
cremation buriats, after a fiineral at which the body ivas burned 
on a huge pyre of faggots, and the ashes placed in a unt. The 
practice of umr-burial brought to an end the old custom of provision¬ 
ing the grave and furnishing it with possessions. So the traveller 
must accept the improbability of any barrow he passes containing 
a rich buna!. If it has escaped the various threats of tnan and 
nature, the chances arc it covers only an earthenware um fuU of 
charred bones. Yet of course there is always a possibility* ho’W'cver 
sUghr, that the remains of some nobleman of the early Bronze Age 
ate ’wailing there in the earth* the gold bright but unseen, bronze 
staining the soil with green, and roots pushing and twining round 
the skeleton. 

If round barrows and cairns arc the most eharactetisdc and 
common of die Bronze Age features in our rural landscape, there 
is another type of monument which can be Eu' more Lmposbg, 
This is the embanked sanctuary or icjnplc, an archicectuial form 
which includes two of our most famous prehisiorie sites, Avebury 
and Stonehenge* These sanctuaries can be recogoized by a drcular 
enclosing bank and ditch, usually with one or twio cntranKS and 
with the bank placed outside the ditch—an arrangement undiink- 
able in a military or defensive wrorfc* Inside this ring* which pre¬ 
sumably marked off the sacred area* the temple consisEcd of settmgs 
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of upright stones or imssivt wooden posts arranged either in 
circles Of on the horseshoe pkn so splendidly tcprcscnEcd by the 
gigandc mner tiilithom at Stonehenge* Occasionally the sanctuary 
may be approached by an avenue or holy way ; at Stonehenge the 
course of such a way b deEned only by an incouspicuous banJe and 
ditch, but at Avebury we shall find an impressive avenue of stand¬ 
ing stones^ 

Although of ihcLr natun: these monuments could not be very 
numerous^ diey are remarkably widespread; in England we 
encounter them as far apart as in Somerset^ Norfolk and Derby¬ 
shire, while fine examples exist as &r north as the Orkney islands. 
Thb architectural form may have inherited something from the 
native New Stone Age peoples; but ceitaialy k owed its main 
mspiradon to the Bronze Age invaders. Avebury and niajiy other 
of the simpler temples seem to have assumed ihcir final shape quite 
early in the Bronze Age» but Stonehenge was added to and alEcrcd 
over as long a period as our Godiic cathedraJj^ While its foundaticn 
was probably as early as that of Aveburj^, the unique triJithons 
and the Liacelled outer drde were added perhaps four ceuturics 
Ucer by the builders of the bell and disk barrows. An equivalent 
to the Victorian additions to our cathedrals is provided by some 
remodelling in the Iron Age, though it was certainly less Iiarmful 
dun brass furnishings and oicausdc dies. 

As their tombs were for the New Stone Age commumdes^ chese 
sanctuaries must have been the coitres of religious life for the 
peoples of the Bronze Age. The fact that ihey arc larger, fewer 
and more widely spaced suggests that they served much more 
extensive social groups. Beyond that^ it is a kind of penance for 
the hnagiuadou 10 look at them, so impossible is it to recreate for 
oneself any satbfying picture of wrhat went on in them. We arc 
grown so rational (in some diieotioos) that the vast irradotial imagin- 
adve cxeadons of peoples living for thek etnodons and bituidons 
eltide our understanding. We ’ft'atch films of modem piimidvcs 
performing their dances; we read about or look at pictures of the 
gorgeous cmcldcs of the Aztecs and Incas^ but vre do so as anthro¬ 
pologist^ as hktoriamt and cannot parddpare. Indeed, few of us 
can any longer truly pardcipare in the rituals of Christbnity, 
Yet if nearly two thousand yon latcT the Druids, 3 philosophic^ 
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pticscliood, could stiU cram great wicker effigies witli living imuiab 
and men and set fire to themp we slioiild avoid English modcradoa 
in thinking of what may have been enacted among those sarsen 
stones which now stand so quiet and grey in our Eemperate country¬ 
side. 

Round baiTO^T and templeSi together with the simple forms of 
stone drdc and avenue w'hich bek the sanctuary cndosuics, are die 
only conspicuous marks of their picscnGc left by the increasingly 
prosperous generations who lived in Britain for the thousand years 
of the Eronge Age between about 1900 and 900 B.c. They fol¬ 
lowed their docks and herds, they raised a little com, became 
increasingly skilful as metaUurgists; they traded and fought. Yet 
none of th™ activities has left a Usting impression on their land. 
The results are to be seen in mnsenm cases, but not in our fields or 
on our hills. Even more than in the New Stone Age, it was die 
energy generated by transcendental presendments that was great 
enough to move cardt and stone into enduring forms. 

The end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of die Iron Age 
were of great importance in our prchi5toIy^ It w^as then that wave 
after wave of Celdc-spcaking irnmigrancs made a solid contiibunon 
to our facial stock and introdueed a language parental to the Gaelic 
now spoken by millioni of Scocs and Irishmen. It was then^ too,, 
that diese Ccldc settled began revolutionary changes in agriculture 
which affected the febtionship between the people and the bud, 
and their w hole way of lift. Regubr and perrnment fields culti¬ 
vated with ox-drawn ploughs now' took the pbee of the shifting 
com plots turned by hand with hoe or digging-^dek. From this 
change it followed that the farmers and their households gave up 
their partially nomadie lift to settle beside tlieir fields^ living 
sometimes in dusters of huts, sometimes in relatively spacious 
single farmsteads. The improvement in agricultute and all the 
associated crafts of carpentry, building and the pxiking of farm 
implements, was greatly helped at this same period by an increase m 
the avaibble supplies of meiaL At first the produedan of bronze 
mounted sharply, probably because the trade Ln copper and tin 
was better organized; then, in about 4^0 BX.k iron began to be 
W'orked in Britain and very rapidly outstripped bronze, it appear^ 
thai: the carUe-St mining was in the Forest of Dean* but it has left 
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no certain traces; the earliest suiting remains of whac was to be- 
come one of our greatest industries are in the Sussex Weald where 
we shall find a system of roads largely surfaced with iron sbg &om 
the mines which they served- 

! have said that cheap metal encouraged the manufacture of 
more and berter-designed tools for the use of craftstnaji; this was 
certainly so* but at the same dmej then as to-day, this technological 
advance ’Went together with a lavish expense of resources on 
instruments of mt* In the Late Bronze Age, from about 900 to 
450 B.c^p more bronze was used for making swords, spears and fine 
shields chan went into axes, dcklcs, gouges and saws, while in the 
Iron Age long swords were the frnest product of the blacksmith. 
The Celtic peoples were already showing the passion for fighting 
which in the end was to bring about thdr subjection. 

The beginnings of military architecture are, indeed, the only 
noticeable remains of the later Bronze and earliest Iron Ages, and 
even these are still very modest in scale. Of all periods in British pre¬ 
history sbee the first introduction, of farmbg, it has left least that U 
worth seeing out of doors. No great ceremonial seems to liave been 
allowed to death.; um-burial in flat cemctcrici was the common 
practice and where m the Late Bronze Age barrow's were raised they 
w^ere so low-^pitchcd as to be unimpressive. Nor, evidently, did 
other religious rites demand eUborate or substandai settmgs; the 
building of scone circles and sacred enclosures came to an end. 

Some of the huts, walled plots and enclosures on Daranoor and 
other moorlands in the south-'west dace from these centmies of 
traimtion from the Bronze to the Iron Age, and there art traces 
of settled farms of the same age on the Sussex Dovitis. In the stotus 
country of the north, too* there arc Late Bronze Age huts and other 
remains among the many antiquines scattered over the north 
Yorkshire moors. But these sites are both local and unremarkable. 

The carKcst military architecture of the Iron Age is represented 
by a ntimher of simple carth’vvorks m the south of Engird; the 
crown of a hill was defended by a single Imc of bank and ditch 
foUoviTng along the natural contour; often this no mote than 
a trench wdth a stockade which would have disappeared but for 
the fact that they were somettmes covered by the massive ramparts 
of the later Iron Age and can be lecovoncd by excavation. 
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Very few of the monuments of die period from 1000 B.C, to 
300 s.C. arc of even the second rank as spectadcs and not many 
of them v^tE be found to dcscrtrc mention in later chapters. When 
set beside the great mcgaliihlc tombs, barrows, long and round* 
SdbEiry Hill* Stonehenge, Avebury, and all the other fine m.onQ- 
ments of carher rimes, the survivals from this age arc paltry indeed. 
Perhaps our conduslon should be that such momentous works are 
only created when human imaginarion is unbalanced, ron riot 
after one aim so that men arc happy to fiiug a dispropottionatc 
amount of effort into iis service. 

It has already appeared how in early days the imaginarion and its 
creauve powers had been engaged in religious euthusiasm, but now^ 
as the Celtic Iron Age progressed, it found a new obsession, a new 
madness, to divert it alike from religion and from ihe dull sensible 
pursuit of economic well'-bemg. This obsession w^as war. From 
about 250 B.c. there were continued Celric immigrations mto 
various parts of the island, among the most important being those 
Avhich atfected Yorkshire and the south-west—where the trade in 
Cornish dn was always a powerful lure. These later invaders, like 
their immediate precursors* spoke the Celric tongue W'hich has 
survived in Welsh and Comi^. As conquerors imposing them- 
selves upon the less vigorous, less well armed and equipped natives 
they remained in many regions as a warrior aristocracy. In York¬ 
shire, for example, small harrow's were found to cover the graves 
of such fighting chiefi, some of whom had been buried u'iih theLt 
weapons and their battle chariots in a fashion well known Ln their 
homelands in noithcm Fnnee. Both the new leadership itself and 
the effort to resist the invaders served to heighiea the warlike 
qualities of the Celts. All historical records of this virile and gifted 
people both on the Continent and in Britain itself show them as 
prone to inter-tribal warfare and d>Tiasric feuds. From petty eaede 
raiding to struggles bcrw'ccn the princes of powerful royal families* 
we see them squandering their force in an endless compeddvenes^^ 

Without the icsrimony of histoty', there is striking evidence of 
the military spirit of the Celts to be found among the hills and 
mountains of Britain. No riass of prehistoric monument is at once 
so numerous, widespread and conspicuous as the forts of the Celtic 
[ron Age whose ramparts show against the sky on many downland 
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siimmis, an d on the more jagged crests of the mountain country. 
Whether the rampafcs 'VS'ere of chalk rammed behind wooden 
palisades or of rough stone masonry (sometimes bonded with 
timber) ibey T?ixre both more massive and far more elaborate chan 
the embankments and stockades of the earber Iron Age. Often 
there w'cfc tsvo^ three or even four lines of rampartj and outworks 
and other devices for the defence of the gates. 

Taking the country at Wget the bulk of chalk laboriously dug^ 
shovelled into baskets* carried and piled, the tonnage of stone blocks 
lifted and built^ the vase number of trees felled and baulks of limber 
shaped* make a staggering total of human effort. It is a remarkable 
proof of the fertility of the island even at a time when so much of the 
richest land was still forested that enough grain and meat could be 
raised to support the labourers—in addidon to the riches, time and 
human life sacrificed to w^ar itself. 

Some of the forts were built against the invaders of the middle 
of the diird century b.c., being rushed up in a spiric of emergency 
akin to that of 1940, Others were built as tribal strongholds, 
places of re treat w here cattle and other property could be defended 
in time of danger^ whether the threat was a raid from a neighbour¬ 
ing tribe or one of military conquest. Not very many of them 
were permanently occupied by any number of people and wc must 
beware of thinking of them all as towns^ Although I am still fond 
of Kiplinglines: 

Oh, they are the walls the Bint men made 
To guard thek wondrous towns 

he was wrong not only about the age of the earthworks but also 
about their usual purpose. 

In Cornwall the promontory forts whose «ong ramparts run 
from cliff lo cliff to fortify a headland* ^ weU « pafeedy circular 
foits such as Chun Castle, were probably built by invaders who, 
as I have said* came to ihe peninsula to control the tin trade with the 
Continent. Some of the most smking of the Wessex forts, on ibe 
other hand, including the final daboradon of the extraordinary 
niajic of ramparts at Maiden Casdc, Dorchester, arc believed to 
have been the work of the Venetic Celts of Brittany, wlio fled to 
Britain after their utter rout on land and sea by Julius Caesar, 
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Wc can unaginc disorganized parties of refugees fleeing aicross 
die CE aiincl in dieir sballow-di'afti leather-sailed ships and dropping 
anchor off the Dorset beaches. The Veneri were fanioiis for their 
skill as slingeis^ and it may have been as a defence against this long- 
range weapon that they had devised and adopEed the type of fort 
with many lines of rampart. At Maiden Castle itself over twenty 
thousand slingstoncs were found in a single arsccial^ ail of them 
natural pebbles brought &om Chesil Beach. 

There were other movenients into Britain during this resdess 
inne at the close of our prehistoric era wh icb led to yet more fort- 
building and ED a widespread refurbisbing of negleacd defences. 
As w'e know from his own mendon of it in the Callk there 
had been an invasion of souch-casEcoi England &01TI Gaul not very 
many years before Caesar's C3tpcdiddns to this idand in 55 and 
54 B-C+ now understand that a second, lesser^ invasioii 

followed soon after. Both movements were of Bclgic tribes, a 
stock of mixed Celtic and Temonic origin coming firom the terri¬ 
tories round the lower Rhine w^hich still form the borderland be- 
tw'een these two great peoples. That the Bcigac were at least as 
nunial in their ideals as any of tlieir Celtic precursors in Britain is 
shown accurately enough by the name of their most powerful 
mbe. The opposition to Caesar, and later to die legions of Claud- 
Eus was led by the princes of the CatuvcEauni, a title which may be 
mmktcd Mighty Warriors. The Mighty Warriors cdlcd their 
capital Camdodimum after Gamulos, god of War. After their 
conquest and scEElemcnt in ihe south-east and south, the Bclgae 
began to fight their wiay westward, and their ruthless campaigning 
led to the strengtheriirig of fortifications both by and against them. 
When W'c reach Wessex we shall encouncer a line of very strong 
hill forts W'hich held dxe Bclgic advance for a number of years; 
we shall also meet the rehes of the destruction wrought when the 
ads^ce went on—for example in the storming and reduction of 
the fort on Bredon HilL 

It is not to be expected that the arrival of such a people as the 
Bclgae w ould reduce the preponderance of martial remams among 
the monuments of the Iron Age. We do know of some most 
remarkable burial-vaults where the dead, though their bodies were 
cremated, were buried with the complete funihhings for a luxurious 
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feast by a rite wbich recalls tbe graves of early Bronze Age 
wwriors more closely than tliose of the intervening centuries. 
However, these vaults have been dosed and the traveller will gener¬ 
ally look in vaiii for remains left by the Belgae other than their 
fortifications. On the ocher hand they began an agriciiliural 
revolution which was to transform the landscape of Britain. 
Coming themselves &om heavily forested country on die Continent^ 
their first contingents found it natural to use the rivet valleys of 
south-east England for their lines of communication and to begin 
their clearance and culrivadon. hi short it was die Belgae who 
were the pioneers in die moveraent down from the hills and on to 
die rich but hiEheito hjcavily encumbered iow^Und soils which 
was described at the end of the last cliapcer. 

They, therefore, have left the oldest monuments to survive on 
these heavier soils. To the w^est of modem Colchester we shall 
presently discover the lines of massive banks and ditcheSp many 
miles Jong, with which they' defended iheir capital of Camulodunum 
—a scattered sctclemeni occupying a gravel promontory hetw'een 
two rivers. There is another, much smaller dyke system just out¬ 
side die Roman iQvm of VenJamium, hue more signiBcantp 
if they arc indited Bdgic, arc the similar dykes on the Susse^c coastal 
plain near Chichester^ These Sussex earthworks arc more signifi¬ 
cant because they may he an instance of a direct movemait down 
from the liills. Tlie old Celdc tribal stronghold of the Regnj had 
been the fort now fcnovm as the Trundle near the Goodwood 
racecourse; the Bdgic conquerots destroyed the place and shifted 
the capital down ro the neighbourhood of Chichester, protectiag 
it, per^ps, with these dykes and giving it the title of Noviomagus— 
the New Settlement on the Pkim 

!t must have been noticed how in this account of the later Iron 
Age the names of peoples, places and at last even of individuals 
have begun to assert ihcir de^tc shapes against the vast anonymity 
of prehistoric times. Tliis last century before our era b in fact iLe 
period of iiansidon w^hen the Uteracy which was spreading west 
and north widi the soldiers and traders of Rome first begins to cast 
a few sparb of historical light as ftr as this island. 

There had been the vbit of the Greek travdlcr Pyiheas in the 
fourth century b.c., but apart from the tantahmg scraps of bis 
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SEoty which axe all that survive, we owe our first news of ourselves 
to ihe Romans. The earliest invadets whose tribal name we have 
been able to identify axe the Parisii of Yorkshire^ the earliest name 
of an individtialp Cassivellaunus. As for literacy in Britain itself, 
the oldest lettering is found on Eelgic cobis, the oldest handwriting 
is scratched on potsherds &om the quayside at Camulodunum. So 
words begin to assert their authority beside the evidence of chings, 
and the archaeologist must work in co-operadon with the historian. 

After the successful conquest which began in 45 a,d., England 
and Wales were, of course, drawn within the limits of a fully 
historic Empire and theix prehistory was brought at least temporarily 
to an eruL There is no need for me to recall in detail the fanuliar 
story of that conquest. The Roman axniies had little trouble in 
subduing die English lowbmds : the open country was itself vulner¬ 
able and its peoples betrayed one another dirough inter-mbai feuds. 
When, however* the human resistance was stUfnicd by the highland 
rocks» by the ancient hilb and mountains of west and nor^ the 
advance was slowed- Wales and the north gave trouble, and 
meanwhile Queen Boudicca had raised her savage forces^ her 
infantry and chariots, and sacked the new towns at Colchester, 
London and St. Albans* before she herself was killed and her re^ 
bellion most brutally put dowri- It is worth remarking rh^t this 
fiery, tragic and finally unsuccessful wnoman U die only native of 
Britain before King Alfred to have made a deep enough impression 
on the imagtnadon of the more recent population to have been 
honoured by a statue. At the end of W^estminstcr Bridge Erams 
grind round the bend within a few feet of the forchoofi of her 
horses; decorously and even yolmniuDusly dressed slie Is driving 
her chariot towards Parliament Square. Although not allowed the 
protection of a work of arr, this Victorian rendering of an indomit¬ 
able and virtuous* if bloodthirstj'* queen survived all die bombs 
aimed at Westminster and Whitehall. 

The rebellion was the end of resistance in England, and the 
Province of Britannia may be said to have reached stability w'hen 
by the early second century Wales was easily controlled from 
Caerlcon and Chesterp while Hadrbxi^ Wall liad just bem built 
from the Tyne to die Solway, to hold the untamed nordiem bar¬ 
barians at bay. The Wall* one of our most commanding rdics of 
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antiquity, staitck as a fine achievement of rational plajiiiirig and of 
orthodox military enginccTing to set beside the strange imagiiiadve 
creadoiis of Avebury and Stonehenge. 

In this it dearly exemplifies the change whidi all travellers will 
expect CO find when they turn fifom prehisEoric retuaius to those of 
Roman Britain- They represent tlic first surviving marks on the 
face of Britain of intellectual planning imposed ficom a distant 
centre of control Tire like Is hardly to be seen again before the 
eighteenth ccntuiy'. First there ore the roads, primarily military 
in purpose, and the Ughdy biiilc marching camps of the Roman 
army; then the more substantial garrison forts and the big legionary 
fortresses of the permanent military areas of the west and norths 
Tliere is Hadrian's Wall itself. It is ceramly true to say thic in 
spite of the PfiLC Rctmma military monumjents are sdll dominant 

Wt shall, however, come across plentiful reminders of Roman 
civil life: the towns that were founded and ar first c^efuUy fostered 
as a part of the Imperial policy for Romanizaticn of the nadve 
Britons, and the villas where the successfully ronianired aristocrats 
of the Province lived in comfort on tlicir wcU-culdvaicd estates. 
The towELS were of various kinds; tribal capiE^, smaller country 
towns and the colonize where retired soldiers were settled and 
given small holdings. There were certain semi-military centres, 
die chief being York, and there was London, the trading empor¬ 
ium which after Boudicca's revolt seems 10 have become the 
capital of the Province^ Even in the towns the remains of the civic 
arcliitccturc--the forum with its basUica and other public buildings^ 
the bath-houses and amphitheatres—have hardly survived so well 
as the military defences^ Though generally nmvalled in the earlier 
years, by the third century most of the towns had secured them¬ 
selves behind stout waUs and gateways. It is their massive masonry, 
often stripped of its smooth stone fadugs, which we shall find 
standing in many of our modem towns, sometimes clear to see* 
sometimes, incorporated in the medieval waUsn Here and there, 
w'hen exceptionally the sites were not chosen for later towns, w'c 
shall see their ruins looking still a little incongruous in the rural 
landscape. The most famous of these urban ghosts is at Sikhester 
in Hampshire where die complete circuit of the dry walls still stands 
—enclosing arable fields and a dimin utive pansh churcb. 
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For mAny people the most characteristic re mains of Roman 
Britain are the villas—the country hotues of wcR-tOHijo &rmers and 
the upper class. The villas Hourished long after the Roman 
began to dedinc in the late second ceiiUiry» but with the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest they and all that they stood for wcie completely 
obliterated. 

The barbarian raiders had no sympathy for their dvilized life^ 
central heating, baths* and quotations from Virgil in mosaic on 
the drawing-room floor. They decayed or were destroyed, but 
their floors and foundations often survive, protected by the accumu- 
ladons of nearly two thousand years. When uncovered, they are, 
I think it is true to say^ the Bimsicst of our antiquities. Only too 
often visitors will find them under dilapidated or downright 
ruinous roofs, the mortar of foundarions and hypocausts slowly 
disintegrating, perhaps with vegetation sprouting through the 
mosaic floors. Yet they are always popular, these earliest craccs of 
a domestic life already very Like out own. 

When the Roman Province began to be seriously threatoicd by 
raids from barbarian pirates in the Channel and North Sea, the 
authorities responded vigorously. They built the scncallcd forts of 
the Sairon Shore to protect the whole eastern angle of England from 
the Wash CO che ^lent. TTuese forts, of which nearly a dozen 
survive, are the latest buildings with which 1 am properly concerned^ 
their long crurtain walls and projecting bastions have endured rc^ 
maxkably well. All wncre originally on the sea, but several we 
shall find now to be standing among fields well away from the 
a reminder of how greatly silt has accumulated round die 
Kentish and Sussex coasts^ 

The Forts of the Saxou Shore symbolize che impossibility' of turn¬ 
ing back the great tides of hiscory. The Empire was crumbling; 
it lacked the vitality to hold out for long against the violently 
fluctuating yet persisient pressure of the northern peoples who 
for 50 many centuries had lived as free barbarians in the preliistoric 
darkness beyond the Roman firontiers. The Anglo-Saxon invasions 
soon swept round these forts leaving them at once as the meaning¬ 
less shells which we oursdves have inherited. 

Fo-r a time after the withdraw^al of the Romans in che fifth 
century', Britain returned co what were virtually prehistoric 
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condictoni. Ycl it in truth 4 very brief relapse into ckrkness. 
With extraordinafy speed the roving hmds of freebooters turned 
into settlers—dcarcts of the land^ buildjcrs of strong kingdoms— 
imd] in lc$s than two hundred years after the legions sailed ai^^y 
to Rome St. Augusdne was rctoming from the holy city^ and a 
Christian England w'a5 in sight. Soon we shah &d that the 
pionumjents are no lotiger deserted antitjddcs but still a funciionfng 
part of our rtadonal life^ Bradford-on-Avon and many less excel-^ 
lent examples of Saxon churches still serve their congregations and 
indeed in most villages if we cannot see any traces of the pre- 
Norman church, it is because the existing one is built upon it. 
The present pa ttern of rural England, its villages, country towns 
and even many of its county divisions* was already established 
before the Normans came; very many of the names now marked 
on Orihuncc Sirrvey maps are to be identified in Domesday BooL 
Saxon life has been wholly absorbed into our own* 

Already I have gone too fiit in tbk narrative, &r in the foUowing 
chapters 1 shall guide visicots to no monument later than Roman, 
unless, IQte some Saxon dykes, they thrust themselves on the eye 
in fomis that might wcU be prehistoric. Yet I w-anted to bring my 
sununarj^ account of early bistory and its material evidences to this 
point at the threshold of die Middle Ages. To have stopped with 
the Roman exodus might have left a sense of a break in continuity* 
while my purpose is to show how the early shaping of the country^ 
side brings us gradually bito our present scene* otir tontcinporary 
landscape. It is this slow shaping by hands ivhJch brings to any 
COuntE^-ddc a sense of rightness, peace and finality* a quality of 
holiness. Every andent man-made landscape has this nummous 
quality* something created by the passing generations with their 
Ubour and their imaginatioiu 
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THE SOUTH-EAST 

A. SuRKEY ANi> Kent 

B. The South Downs 

I oucHT to begin Avith London. Now, as in Romm dines, oui 
system of commimlcatiotis is drsigned to mate every tras"ellcr 
start from London, and perhaps one ought not to leave a pkec 
without first looking at it, Nc^'erthelcss, I am chiefiy concerned to 
guide tliosc who wish to enjoy tlie remains of the prehistoric past 
in the counnysidc, and although I shall never ignore Roman 
andquidcs when they are encounceredp ic is hardly part of my pur¬ 
pose to seek them out from under the accumuiation of modern 
dues. A few words, then, about Luiidjjijjjftri and t shall feel free 
to leave the capital behind. 

Aldiough the Thames made one of die most-used thorough¬ 
fares all through prclustorie times, ag^ and again giving immi¬ 
grants access to tlic heart of the country, its lower reaches were too 
dosely hemmed in by forest to be attractive for setdement. There 
were prchisloric w'atcrside dwellmg^, but nothing which has left 
vbibtc structural remains* 

It not until Ronmi times and the beginning of the shift from 
the hills that the importance of this lowest crossing-place of the 
Thames could develop. Merchants began to setde there immedi¬ 
ately after die conquest, and, after Boudicca'^s bloodthirsty revolt 
had destroyed both towns* the capital seems to have been shiTted 
there from Colchc^ster, The stone walls, however* were Ilc^t added 
until after the middle of the second century, they were built of 
Kentish Ragstone with bonding courses of the characteristic tiun 
red bricks of die Romans; there was a stone plinth at the base 
projecting on both inner and outer faces. They enclosed some 
326 acres with an external ditch running at a distance of about 
twelve yards from the foot of the wall. These walls are almost all 
that remains to be seen outside museums and are therefore all that 
eoucem us now. The trading city, wiuch nearly two thousand 
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years lalcr ’ft'as for a tmie to be the commercial capital of the world, 
was first built on two small gravel-stopped hilk separated by Wal- 
brook and immediately to the east of the Fleer. The wails raised 
round it coudnued to contain London throughout medieval dmes, 
though constandy altered and raised as the ground level crept up 
with the mounring rubbish of the centuries. Even now the heart 
of the City of London lies within their lincs^ The names of New¬ 
gate, AldersgatL% Cnpplegaie, Bishopsgatc and Aldgate still mark 
the Roman gateways. Moorgate may have been another. The 
roads entering from the south crossed a bridge rather to the cast 
of the present London Bridge. Material remams are pathetically 
meagre and unattractive; large parte of the three-mile circuit 
of the walls were pulled down in the eighteenth cenmry by 
the Commissioners of Sew'erSj and very much more lias gone 
since. Grimy masonry, to be iUnmined only by its lustorical 
inierest, is to be seen in the Wardrobe Tower of the Tower of 
London (WiULam the Conqueror built liis castle in the south-east 
angle of the Roman wdL); in Trinity Place and Coopers Row^; 
in the basement of Roman Wall Housc+ Crutclicd Friars; at All 
Hallows Churchi London Wail, in the extensive bombed area 
round Cripplcgate and in the yard of the General Post Office, The 
south-west comer has been obscured by the building of Bkckfriais. 
These names will serve to draw the outline of the walls on ihc 
modem dty: pcrliaps rhe only exposures w^orth viriting are ac 
Messrs Barbers, Coopers Row, at Roman Wall House, round 
Cripplcgate and at the Pose Office^ Giltepux Street. In the last two 
places bastions survive, the massive semidrcular towers that were 
added to the walk at various dm« against the ihreac of barbarian 
raids* Indeed, their very composition reflects the emergency of the 
tiniCj for those on the cast were roughly built writh fragments of 
demolished buildings, broken statuary, tlles^ tombsioues and other 
waste mareriak—a reminder of urban life in decay* 

As for the great public buildings and die private houses of the 
Roman capital, although their foundarions arc often struck at 
depih$ between ren and twenty feet below the modem ground 
level, practically nothing remains to be seem The most importauE 
of them, the basilica or town hall, centre ofLondiitium^s civic life, lies 
pardy tinder Lcadcnhall Market; the best-known private house was 
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found in Lo^itr ThamB Street where part of the walls and ccnnal- 
Keadng sysEem arc preserved in tlic basement of the Coal Exdiangc. 

A surprising discovery was made during cjccavadons in the 
bombed areas. It found dut a rectangular fort had stood in the 
projecting angle of the walls at Ctipplcgate, It had been built in about 
A.D. 100 v/lnlc L^nJimurn was still an open dty; when the walls were 
added, they incorporated the north and west sides of the fort. Many 
treasures from Roman London are in die BridsK London and 
Guildliall Museums. 

We are now free to set out into the cotmtry, and all good reasons 
make it necessary to begin with the Home Counties of Kent and 
Stl^Tcr)^ 1 do so Tcluc^dy. The region w'as too thickly forested 
in prehistoric times to be at all populous, and now so mtidi of it 
ii ncidier Eo^n nor countryi disfigured as it is by the suburbs, die 
dormitory centres, the villas and counlty houses which have 
sprawled out from that tiny nucleus of andent Lendjn/wm. [t is not 
until we reach the South Downs that we shall find prehistoric 
monuments both numerous and fine enough, and in sulficieDily 
undisturbed country, to be fully enjoyed and understood^ 

The main structure of the south-eastern angle of Britain depends, 
as [ have already described, on the two long chalk ridges of the 
North and South DoViTis which run out from the main chalk up¬ 
lands to end at Dover and at Beachy Head. These ridges are, in 
fact, all that remains of a great spread of chalk which was gradually 
humped up into a dome with its i:e:iitre over northern Sussex. 
This dome then cracked, broke, and was carried away leaving only 
the rim of its base—like a soap-bubble, wliich w'hcn it bursts will 
leave a ring behind it# That b w^hy the steep broken edge of the 
North I>owTis faces south^vard, and ihaE of the Sou^ Downs 
northward towards the Weald, while each slopes gently on iis 
other side. The chalk dome w'hen it broke exposed the layers of 
sand and day which lay beneath it, and of these the soft days have 
dissolved away to leave the level expanses of due Kent and Sussex 
Weald* while harder beds of sand have survived as mild ridges. 
The oldest and the highest of these rises along the centre on the 
line of AshdowTi Forest, others* rather younger* are the Greensand 
belts which he immediately inside both the North and South Downs. 

Among these various territories, vre shall find proof that die 
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South Do^tis were most ihickl^ and prosperously uihabitcd by 
prehistoric maiip wliile <m the North Downs scodcmctit vp^ to 
some cxieut discounged by the growth of trees; ihe Greeusani 
pania4krly in Surrey, w^ well settled in the Iron Age, but many 
pares of the Weald were hardly penGtrared, except perhaps for 
himung^ tmtll they become a centre of iron smcldug at the very 
end of the Iron Age and during Roman tunes. 

I will begin, rather fitfuUy, in the north-west part of Surrey 
keeping die chalk ridge of the downs as the guiding line and 
tiul^g excursion from tt on either side. The first site* suiubly 
enough bi this country* is already cngnlfed in: a housing cstaie, bui 
IE can readily be traced in gardens and other open spaces. This is the 
Iron Age fort on the soutliem end of St. George's Hill, Weybridge, 
noc far from BrookLmds. The ramparts are tonghly reoangukr in 
outline* single on the north* double on the south-west where the 
approach is easiest and w'here the main entrance was situateci The 
chief ititert^t of St. George's Hill (apart from the surprise of finding 
Iron Age military architectnre in suburban back gardens) is its 
strategic position commanding fords across the Wey and the Mole. 

Moving still closer to London we find the scncallcd 'Caesar's 
Cimp^ on Wimbledon Common—it was once mote honesdy 
called Bdisbury^ or the Rounds, but thin hreexes of culture blowing 
from the capital attached Caesar's name to a number of earth¬ 
works in Dordi Surrey* The circular (brt lies in. the western part 
of the Common where the frirways of the golf couoc pass across it. 
For this and other reasons the banks, originally double with a ditch 
between, are everywhere greatly lowered and sometiincs totally des¬ 
troyed. There are still a number of round barrows on the CommoUp 
probably all dating from the Middle Bronxe Age, but the visitor 
may have difficidry in discovering their generally battered forms 
among the bunkers and other features of a public tecrcadou ground. 

We now have to cross the North E>owns to reach a line of three 
more forts, all of them on the Greensand escarpment. The first, 
Hascombe Hill, occupies the highest ground in the kathy country 
south of Godalmiag. Indeed the hill is so steep and the promon¬ 
tory selected so narrow that the designers of the fortifications seem 
to have limited themselves to increasing the drop on the three steep 
sides by artificial scarpbg, while iliro’wing their rampart across 
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the narrow neck on the northcm side, Ha^combe Hill is in fact 
a promontory fort, with a stngie entrance through the nonhern 
defences, h appears to have been buUt in the Edgic [ron Age. 

The second of out three is perhaps the best known, for it ctowto 
H olmbury Hill in one of the prettiest and relatively least spoilt 
parts of the Surrey countryside. Tlie Ml, itself characteristicaily 
clad in pine and bracken^ has a sweeping view souchu^ard across the 
Weald, and eastward looks on to Leith Hill and the lesser hiliocks 
that lead up to it^ all sufEciendy wooded to hide the dey men's 
homes, the insritudons for further education or week-end confer- 
cnees, which lie among them- It is tj^pical sand country, this, -with 
its dark pine and Gr woods and occasional hcatliSn and a quality in 
the light totally different from iliat of the chalk Mils with which 
we shall soon he more familiar^ As an honest guide, I must say 
at once that Holmbury fort is difficult to distinguish, so gready hi 
it been cut about by sand and gravel diggings. Nevertheless with 
paticnee and a cool head it is possible to distinguish a strong triple 
line of defences on the northern and w'i:5teTn sides—the cciitral 
baitk still high and well preserved. On die south and cast the hill is 
steep and the defences must always have been slighter. Trial 
excavation has showTt the fort to have been occupied by Belgic 
peoples tOAvards the end of the Iron Age. 

From Holmbury wx can almost see our next destination, for it 
b Anstiebury, just hiddeu from view on die cast side of Lotdi Hill. 
This fort in many ways fcscmbles its neighbour; here again the 
soudiem side is naturally steep and the strongest earihw'Orhs are 
to be seen on the north and west where there arc three lines of 
bank and ditch. The whole place was planted with trees in the 
eighteenth ccDtiiry+ The line of the Roman Stane Street passes 
within half a mile {p. 6 o), and this is perhaps the best place to 
mention the minor Roman roads of the Kent and Sussex: Weald. 
After the Roman conquest, the Weald became one of the cMef 
iron-smeldug centres in the Province, A number of smdl roads 
and tracks wctc made to carry die products of the furnaces nonh- 
ward to the London markets and southw'ard to the coast for foreign 
export. Most of them are now difficult to trace^ but at Holtye, 
south of Edenbridge, a stretch of such a road which ran from 
London to Lew'cs has been excavated and kept open for all to see. 
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TliiC mctalliag is largely composed of slag from the fumiccs and its 
siirEice b deeply grooved by the passage of heavily-laden OJts, 

We can now return to the North DowiiSp though thccc is little 
enough to see on diem before tliey enter Kent. There are traces 
of a fort in the grounds of a house. White Hill, Caterhamj it is 
now largely destroyed and perhaps hardly so predoiis for itself 
as for Aubrey description; In this Parish arc many pleasant little 
Vallics, stor'd mxk wild Thyme, swm Magomm, BamcUi Boscagje 
and Beeches. At a pkee called War Copice is a Camp or Fortifica- 
tion on the Top of a HiIl^ Such vras the happy state of Surrey 
and the English language b the seventeenth century- A little 
furclicr on, keeping to the Ime of the ancient thoroughfirc which 
follows the southern side of the Ikywns to Canterbury and is 
usually known as the Pilgrims* Way, we come to the Roman villa 
bet^Ten Titscy and Limpsficld^ It was dug nearly a century ago. 
but is stiH kept open and makes an agreeable visits for it is ringed 
with trcesi prettily overgrown with nioss, and generally conveys 
the atmosphere of a gentlemanly antic|uarianisin. Late in its history 
the viUa was adapted for use as a doth-fulliiig establishment, a 
histoiy' which we shall End repeated on a larger scale at Chedworth 
in the Cotswolds- 

At Wrotham it is well worth while to make another short 
southern excursion to Oldbury Hill near Ightham^ a large part of 
the top of which is enclosed by Belgic Iron Age ramparts—pre¬ 
served but overgroi^m with trees. What^ however, mates Oldbury 
Hill of unique interest is die esdsEcnce of two shallow c^ves or rock 
shelters, one of them now unhappily partly quarried away, w hich 
were inhabited in the Old Stone Age, probably at a period W'cEl 
before the last main glacial phase of the Ice Age. Caves, dwcUbgs 
or diekcTS of this very early age, perliaps tw'o hundred thousand 
years ago, are cxccedmgly rare in Britam, and it is certably un^ 
c^cpectcd to fold tw'o on tliis Kentish hill, side by side wdth the 
villas of a speculative biiildcr< 

After Wrodiam the Pilgrims' Way emerges from the modem 
road and for some distance runs as an unmctalled track- On the 
slopes to the south of it, and agab on the for side of the Medway, 
the traveller will be rewxirded by w'hat are dcscrs^edly the best-^ 
known prehistoric monuments in this part of die country* This 
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is the isoLicd group of mcgalithic tombs already mentioned—a 
curious and so far tmcxpLiiiied pocket of the late New Stone Age 
arsdutcttiTTe far removed from its main centres along our western 
coasts and in the Cotswolds. Some authorides believe that these 
ICetidsh combs arc only mdircctly to be connected with those of 
the west and that they were built by a small band of invaderSp or 
missionaiics* &om Holland or north Germany where rather similar 
megaliths arc foiuiA I myself do not agree wiih. this, but prefer 
to think that some of the western tomb-bdlilcrs, perhaps after 
dynastic struggle or religious scldsirt* broke away and came here 
either along the Thames or by way of the North Downs. For a 
time, perhaps for a few centuries, they were able to mauitain their 
burial practice and whatever ritual forms went with it, here in the 
Medway valley between the two faces of the Kentish downs* We 
should certainly know more if nearly all the chambers had not been 
plundered in the days before sdcntific excavation^ and their con¬ 
tents lost. Most of these megaliths are set among vroods and fields 
in tlxe pleasant imspcctacnlar Kentish eoui'ktryside, and to go &om 
one to another makes an enjoyable pilgrimage, though it necessi- 
cates going south to cross the river at AylesforcL 

Approaclung first from the downs on die w^cst side of the Med- 
w^ay, the traveller should leave the Pilgrims* Way at a turning due 
so uth of Hm'el and in a quarter of a mile he will find the Coldrum 
Stones inuijcdiately on the tighr of the track. This is a good 
monument to visit first, for it at once makes dear the general 
character of all the rest. Coldrum plainly coiisisis of a dosed burial- 
chamber towards the eastern end of a rectangular setting of stoucs 
which once endosed a long mound, now much reduced in shcc. 
Unfortunately the huge capstone wliich should roof the chamber 
has been lose—but at Kit's Coty we shall he able to sec another 
example still m position* This chamber was Tc-excavated about 
forty years ago, and the bones found in it were for a time almost 
the only surviving relics from any of these Kentish graves; in 1940 
the museum, of the Royal College of Surgeons in w hich they ky 
w^ completely destroyed by a bomb- The remams of many 
individuals^ including babies, W'cre identified; one skuU, belonging 
eiiher to the most important or the most rccen dy buried corpse, was 
found resting on a stone shelf supported by nvo blocks of ironstone* 
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The skdct^sns were recognised as belonging to a sniallp long-^headcd 
people of the kind which in the past it was permissible to call 
Mediterranean. Nowadays one has to be more caurious. 

FoUo’iviiig the lane past Troitiscliffe church and then turning 
left cowards Addington, one first passes a wrecked megaliths known 
as the ^Chcstnitts\ its great nprights tipped druntenly and its plan 
no longer discingiiisliablc. Within fifty yards of the "Chestnuts' 
in a paddock not far from Ad^ngton church, is a second and much 
less damaged tomb+ Unfortunately the road divides it into two 
parts j on the north-east side of it are large stones representing either 
a portal or a complete chamber, while on the south-west two Uhes 
of blocks represent the rest of the retaining wall of the mounds 
similar to diat at Coldrum but relatively longer and narrower. 

Making the detour by the bridge at Aylesford the traveller may 
like to reflect that he is near the place of a celebrated instance of 
om-btirUh though one unknown to Sir Thomas Browne. Just 
north of the church a cemetery was discovered wliich could readily 
be attributed to the Belgae of the late Iron Age firom the pcculLar 
form of the pcdcstallcd urns in which the cremated bones u^re 
containc<i One very richly furnished grave contaitied several urns 
with their burnt boneSp a bronze-bound bucket also containing 
asheSp together with tlirec brooches, a bronze flagon Eind a bronze 
saucepan or skillet, in drawings of the find che group is always 
made to loot like a tasteful display at an Ideal Homes Exhibition, 
and it is a bizarre thought that it may perhaps indeed represent a 
familyp each member a handful of dust in his or her elegant urn. 

Taking the road towards Chathani* in a little over a mile we 
reach a group of fallen megaliths with the appearance of a small 
shoal of stranded w'hales. These are die Countless StoneSp marked 
on old Ordnance maps as a stone drclc« hut in fact cectaiiily another 
rumed tomb^ The name refers to a legend almost as common and 
widespread as those that identify standing stones with Sabbath- 
breakers-Hthe notion that magic prevents the stones from ever 
being correctly counted. We are now withisv five hundred yards 
of Kit's Coty House, the most famous of these Kentish tombs— 
and indeed one of the best-knowTi prehistoric monuments in the 
whole country. It was already famous enough in Pepys's day for 
him to break a journey from Chadiam to Maidstone to see it^ He 
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noc^d 'three grat stones standing up right and a great round one 
lybig on thcni^ of great bigness, although not so big as those on 
Salisbury' Plain. But certainly it is a thing of great anctquiry, and 
I am mdghtUy glad to sec ii\ It still has the appearance Fepys 
describes, but tiowi alas, the House has to be protected by the usual 
hideous iron fence. When William Stukcley nude a draiiving in 
the early eightmith century a mound ran westward from the 
chamber* clearly the remains of a long barrow. This still shows 
\CTy faintly but is almost ploughed down. The three upright 
stones are arranged like an H* which might be interprcied as one of 
the ‘false portals' which we shall meet elsewhere {pp. 17^-87), on tire 
other hand, some words of Camdeti^s suggest that in the sixteenth 
century there were several capstones, suggesting a true chamber. 

Like Way land s Smithy on the Berkshire Downs* there is no 
doubt that Kit*s Coty House owes much of its fame and popularity 
to its namc^ The ‘ House ^ is a modem redundanc)^ an addiiion 
made since it has been forgoiten that Coty stands for Cote or Cot, 
Old English for a little house. As for Kir* there arc several stories: 
the more pretentious identify^ him with C^rigem* son of Vortimer, 
who fell in single combat against no less a person than Horsa, arsd 
Tjvas buried in the monument *iiow vulgarly called Kit's Cothouse'* 
Tvliilc a simpler and more pleasing version says that be was Christo¬ 
pher, a humbk shepherd who occupied whidievcr side of the H 
happened to he sheltered &om the wintL 

There are some odd standing stones in the neighbourhood—the 
CofSn and White Horw Stones for example—but some of them 
may be no more than blocks of sarsen weathered ottt of deposits 
vrhich once overlaid the chalk—tire natural sarscHi m fact, foom 
which all the lombs liave been built- Eunlier east, at CluUaam, a 
long mound called Jullibcrric's Grave is accepted as a long barrow; 
nothing about it is so attractive as its name, and [ propose now to 
move eastward towards Canterbury and the coast. Any traveller 
who has been following the North Downs will wish co remam in 
the fooEsteps of Chaucer's company on the Pilgrims' Way^ but 
Others* the motorists* will prefer Ronum engineering and keep 
to the highroad from Rochester to Canterbury^ which foUow-s 
exactly the line of WatUng Street. 

The Pilgrims^ Way approaches the ancient city very agreeably 
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over HarEkdo^^-n, and here* about three miles we$t of Canterbury* 
it nuii riglic iKrougk cJie defended settlement of Bigbury, a rect¬ 
angular earthwork now severely damaged but whidi Ilk yielded 
an unusual number of finds, particularly iron carc-^cs* horse¬ 
shoes* bits* plough coulEcrSp sickles^ adzes, which show it to have 
been occupied by a Eelgic farming community of the lace Iron Age. 

Canterbury is a city of such profound and dhtmgiushcd assoda- 
tion in English history and with such superb monuments to this 
hisicrical past that it seems ridiculous to pick out from among them 
the finv remains of the Roman CtfnJfiSi'eniw. These 

amount to Uttle more than some nmoTvry bi the south side of 
the casde wall, Roman material refused in many places* induding 
Sr. Mildreds and St. Martinis* some of the base of the City Wall, 
and ihe conspicuous burbJ-mound now known as the Dane John. 

Djiret'erwHitf, however, is die right centre from w'hich to consider 
the Roman coastal forts of Kent* with all of which it linked by 
roads. Tins county* where the Roman conquerors themselves 
had landed and wltich must alwa^T remain most vtibierable to 
attack. WA& protKied by no less than four of the forts of the Saxon 
Shore (p. built to wichstandi the first onslaughts of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers in the late tldrd and fourth ccuturics. It must 
appear to us now that the Romans w^cre struggling against the 
irresistible tides of history, but resistmcc is never unimportint or 
without result, and these forts* standing often in lonely places on 
our shores* arc stili a moving symbol of the Roman struggle to 
maintain [iieir frontierSp the lighted space of ds-ilizadon* against 
what seemed to them to be the hopeless catastrophe of barbarian 
invasion* The four Kendsh forts of the Saxon Shore are Rccrulver 
near Heme Bay; Richborough Riitapii) at 

the mouth of the Stour between Ramsgate and Sandwich, Dover 
(Dwtfis)* and Stutfall Castle (lemenh) at Lympne on the northern 
edge of Romney Marsh. The present posidon of all the forts 
except Eloyer reveals change in the coasdine since Romau times: 
Reculvcr has been h Jf carried away by the sea which on the north 
has advanced a quarter of a mile sinoe the sixteenth century; on the 
other hand, both Reculver itself and Richborough have been 
aficctcd in an opposite way by the silting up of the Wantsum 
Channel which once made Thanec an island; Smtfall has been 
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djxkibrly sttandcd by the iiliing of Lympnc Haven which used to 
give it direct access to the sea. 

Rccuivcr b worth vbidngi for although half the fort has been 
lost and the other half was ruined and much eroded before further 
encToachment was checked, it b a romantic pbcc with the twin 
towers of a ruined medieval church standing withm its walls, 
CTOw'ned with wooden lanterns and still maintained by Trinity 
House as a landmark, though lights, I thlnkp are no longer lit 
in them. was more like Brancaster in Norfolk (p. 546) 

than like the other Kentish sites: a square aid -sure with rounded 
comers and without bastions, it may perhaps be early among the 
forts of the Saxou Sbore+ 

While commatidcd the notthem entrance to the 

Wantsum Channel, stood on an isknd withm it, protecting 

an imponant anchorage at the southcni entry. Richborough b 
one of the most interestuig Roman sites in the whole country# 
The fort of the Saxon Shore is remarkably complete, ics waUs in 
places standing twcniy-fivc feet high* w'bile large-scale excavation 
has Te\'ealcd much of the earlier hbtory of the place^ Learning 
from the experience of Julius Caesar^ the mvadbig forces of Claud- 
ins landed not far from here in a.d. 45, and a Claudian entrenched 
foit was establbhed on the site# Thb makes it all the more probable 
that the massive enreifonn platform which excavadon bas un¬ 
covered and tvhich seems to have been consmicccd at the end of the 
firsE century b in tniih the base of an ornate monument to the 
Roman conquest of our bland. Whatever it w^as thb foundation 
supported some exceptional building, for we know it to have 
been faced with Italian marbles and to have been ornamented with 
pitUrs, mouldings and bronze statuary. 

In the middle of the third century, as the Saxon threat developed, 
another earthen fort was built at Richborough* but was replaced 
soon after by the great stone stronghold so much of whidi still 
survives. The rectangukr walls of the stone fort supported pro¬ 
jecting turrets and there were heavy circular towers or bastions 
at the comers; the main gateways were probably on the cast and 
west with posterns in the other two Ironically, although 

Rutupitu h^ been left high and dry by the sea, the river Stour 
has cut aw^y its nortlwastem wall; the railway now runs 
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approximately on its line between the Stour and the surviving 
pan of tlie fon. A vast collection of fmds from Ricbbotough is wdU 
displayed in the museum on the site. 

Dover has been too coniinuously prosperous for much of ics 
Roman fotindadoos to have remained; not only the fore but the 
barbour itself are now buried below the modem town. There k, 
however, one building, unique, and to my mind more afiecting 
than most relics of Roman power* This is the lighthouse cower 
which stands inside the castle, dearly visible from the deck of cross- 
Channel Steamers in the harbour. It is polygonal outside, square 
wichim and still stands forty feet high and with its origifial win^ws 
—the door is Norman. 1 like to lean on the rails of a bo-at looking 
at ihc town, a harbour on and off for two thousand years, curled m 
this vase, slightly grimy yet awe-inspiring chalk arena; and, while 
die sea-gulls maintain die cotidnuity of dieir screams, to chink of 
the pkurcs with dames leaping from its bead, a longied-for sight to 
navigators British, Gaulish^ Italian, who were mai^ig for port in 
their small ship after crossings more horrible than the worst I need 
contemplate. 

StucM, the westernmost of the Kendsh fom of the Saxon Shore, 
stands on a hilhide overlooking Romney Marsh, half a mile below 
the village of Lympne; when it was built it was reached by an arm 
of the sea on the line of the present mUltar)' canal, but continuous 
silting has separated it from the coast by two miles of maishlancL 
The walls have been throivn into hopeless confusion by landslides" 
helped by streamSp the Greensand of which the Mil is composed is 
liable to dip on the underlying days. Those who can trace their 
line will find ihat the fort was unusual in being five-sided instead 
of rectangular. There is not much to say about Lerfmms but 1 
give die hhtor)^ of a single End made there, *a mudJated altar isMch 
had been used in the foundadqns of the main gate evidendy without 
any care for its rdigious significance. It was dedicated probably to 
Neptune, god of the sea and water, by Gdus AufidJus Pantcia, an 
admiral of the British fleet. Although the fleet is not heard of very 
much before the usurpation of Carausim in a.d. it was of much 

earlier foundation, and Gaius may have been in command just 
before the middle of the second century/ It adds somechiiig to 
one^ reflections on the Dover pharcs. 
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Al though they arc small beer after the forts of the Saxon SWci 
I ought to mentiDn t^vo Ronoan villas at Folkestone, if only because 
they arc unustially accessible. They stand on the difFcdge above 
East Wear Bay^ so close to ir indeed that half of one idlla has 
already gone over the edge. This one seems to have been built 
in about A.D. loo* while tile other* which has short wings projecting 
cowards the sei^ was reurodcUed at a later date- 

B. The Soudt 

All holiday-makcK escaping southward &om London w^dcome 
the first siglu of the South Do^vns^ for then they know that the 
sea and the w^aterbig-placc which b their chosen refuge cannot be 
far off Whether they are heading for the hotels and neatly ranked 
boarding-houses of Easrboumer for a dinghy at Hayling Island or 
any of tire other resorts and attractions between these two cxtrcnii- 
des, they muse find thenrtsclvcs approaching the sober and sage- 
coionred Tvall of the Downs nsing strongly from the mild imdida- 
dons of the Sussex Weald, ftom afar olF the wall seems unbroken 
and the traveller may tliink that his train or car will have to dimb 
over a formidable barrier, but on a nearer approach be is likely to 
find that a gap is opening before him^ a gap cut long ago by a 
Southward-fio^'ing river on its ’ivay to the sea. The Brighton road 
mounts Jiigh on to the rounded crest of the hills wMc nearby the 
railway must resort to a tuimcl, but elsewhere four easy passages 
are offered by the Cuckmerc* the Ouse, the Adur and ili,e Arun— 
all of them rivers wliich traverse the Weald and then flow in tran* 
quil valleys through the Downs* bringing Insh water-meadows 
and such luxuriant plants as kingcups and purple loosestrife right to 
the foot of uplands whose dry austerity encourages nothing larger 
than violet, rock-rose and wild tliyme. 

This approach from the north now w customary for the Englbh 
was. of course, quite impossible for their remote ancestors Tvho 
made their %vay on lo ihe dialk in prehistoric dmes. Then the rich 
farming land of the Weald was choked with oak forest and the 
place of dty men was taken by wild bears and wolves. To-day a 
few foreign visitors and returtiing travellers find themselves ap¬ 
proaching England by wT.y ofNewhaven, and they it b w'ho come 
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Dcamr to fbllowmg in tEc wake of die earliest colonbts of ihc 
South Do^mis. There is no doubc ihac many of die New Stone 
Age farmers and pastoraJists, whose long bmial-moimds and ^rde 
enclosures we shall see on the hills, did cross the Channel and use 
the Sussex rivers as pobts of entry offering a road ro the uplands 
behind. The hills themselves would have shown. &om the sea as 
relatively open cotmery, attraaive for adventurers looking for some 
grazing for the beasts on which dicy so largely dcpctnl^ Over 
their eastern half where they approach most closely to the sea, the 
South Downs have little of the clay and other glacial deposits which 
encouraged the growth of wootDand on the North Downs; the 
thin soil overlying the chalk summits caxuiot have supported more 
than a Ughc vegetation. 

While thiou^out prehbtoric times invaders came to the Downs 
from across the Channel* the population was also recruited from 
further west in EtiEoin. Dnruig the first half of the Bronze Age, 
in particular, mbcsincn were puslutig eastward along the ridge- 
leiding from the central clulk uplands of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. As thch memorials ’we shall find bell and disk barrowsT 
identical with those raised over chieftains in Wessex., 

[ now to move along the South Dowms from their eastern 
end where they break off in the splendid cHfli of Bcachy Head, 
Because in my ctildhood 1 once lay at the top of these cllifs looking 
do\vn on to dtc lovely sharp magpie deanliness of die lightliouse 
and watching die sea-gulls, as small as spaxTOWX, vreas^ing in and out 
below, for me this and not Dover is the scene of Edgar s speech in 
Kjuj Ltitt. Aldiough ic is full of things of medieval interest (to say 
nothing of io 56 and the battle of Hastings), there are no prehistoric 
remains of note bi the country between this end of the South I>owiis 
and die North Downs where we left them at ScutfoU Cosdc; here* 
as so often, we find ourselves passing ffom upland to upland. 
Before condmiing along die chalk, however, 1 wane to dt^cribe 
a R.oman site just to die north-cast of Eastbourne^ This is Pevcnscy 
Cosdc, the next fbrt of the Saxon Shore after Stutfall, and the only 
one within the boundaries of Sussex^ This fort of AnJenJa was 
built towards the end of the third century on a spit of well-drained 
land projecting inco low-lying wastes of Pevensey Levels, at that 
time open to the sea* Probably it would be best to go there in 
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spring or autumn; I cannot pretend that my sununcr memories 
of the place are attractive. 1 recall fields of rank grass bordered with 
bnunbics. little houses nmrting up lo the limits of the casde and a 
railway line not much further off. On the other hand* the ruins arc 
themselves very striking; there are stUl ten of the characterisric 
bastions, and the curtain walls stand twenty feet high, enclosing an 
oval of about eight acres. Inside arc the towers and walls of a 
strong Normaii castle, built, one may like to reflect, almost exactly 
half-way in time between the foundation of^deriiia and our own 
day. The fort itself had a dramatic end of which, exceptionally, we 
know something certain. Ic is recorded in die Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle that in 491 it was subjected to a ferocious siege by Aellc* 
the leader of the South SaxouSi who aftera^ards massacred the 
remnants of die Roman Sriions who had been sheltering there. 

Entering now on to the fifty-mile journey from the cast to the 
west end of the Downs we mount first on to the short, broad 
segment between Beachy Head and the Cuckmere valley. At once 
on following the pleasant way up from Eastbourne to the village 
of jevington, which lies comfortably sheltered anrong trees be¬ 
tween the bare summits, die track passes a number of round 
barrows, some of them of the beU variety which must have been 
built for Bronic Age colonists from Wessex. Round barrows, 
often plundered by man and then riddled with rabbit burro'ws, 
are so common a sight on the South Downs that I shall only notice 
the largest and best preserved. Close by Jevington on Coombe 
Hill is one of the relatively rare New Stone Age catdc metosures 
or causewayed ca nips; it has at least two concentric circles of hank 
and ditch; they have been cut by a quarry but arc not hard to 
distinguish on die ground. A hundred or so feet to the cast of the 
outer ditcb is a fine bell borrow which is of interest as an example 
of the long-conrinucd sanctity of prehistoric burial-places. Four 
bronze axes of a kind which is roughly contcmppiary with the 
building of the barrow were found below' the turf three of them 
deliberately snapped across as though they had been ritually “killed^ 
before being buried as votive offerings to the dead. Yet round and 
in the same mound there were coins and pots of the Roman period 
which must have been buried about fifteen hundred years bter- 

About two and a half miles to the west of Coombe Hill and its 
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New Stone Age caitliwork there is a long banow of the same 
period s^ile two morei snuUci in size, lie to the west again* at 
AlEiston and Lidlngton^ When compared with Wessex, long 
barrows arc uncpnimon on the South Downs and tend to be smaller 
in uic\ out of the dozen examples, two are over two hundred feet 
long, but many are much less than one hundreti Most of them are 
clustered here at the eastern dp of the range, but we sliall reach 
a small group of three harrows at the west end near the Hampshire 
border: in the central region between these two groups there is 
noi a single example. 

From ^ombe HUI one can walk by greensward tracks to Wind- 
over Hill above the vaUcy of the Cuckmcre* Here already is the 
true South ESown oountry; walking over the firm convolutions of 
the chalky the traveller can fed that he climbed to a new, exalted 
worldL spacious in feeling and dear in atmosphere. The combes 
with their smoothly rounded hollows lined with juniper and yew 
seem mysterious and wholly alien in the green English countryside. 

Windover Hill has provided the canvas for the famous Long 
Man of Wilmington^ a colossal outline fig;ure cut in the chalk of its 
steep northern &ce. The Long Man is certainly attenuated when 
seen in the flat* a poor characterless creature standing slackly with a 
rod in cither hand* but seen from the Weald the foreshortening 
makes him stalvs'art enough. His present feebly naturalisric form 
may not be the original one* for it is known that it was altered in 
the htc fiincteendi century when the faint, overgrown outline was 
recut and filled with bricks^ This work of renovation was carried 
out by a local antiquary who first went to study the construction 
of the Gcme Abbas giant; he had difficulty, so he says, Ln over¬ 
coming his reluctance to inspect this more virile effigy and it b 
hkcly that anyone with such excessive moral delicacy may have 
enfeebled the drawing of the Wihnmgton figure. The date of the 
Long Man is uncertain and probably w^ always remain so+ At 
one time he was generally held to be medieval and connected with 
the Benedictine priory of Wilmington, but the recent discovery 
of a strildjigly sinidar being on the bronie plaques of the Sutton 
Hoo helmet (p. 247) gives some suppon for a Saxon date. In 
earlier and more spacious days when antiquarian specubdon en¬ 
joyed greater fieedom* the anonymity of the Long Man provoked 
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hii ick-ntifidtion v.ith Baldiir the Bcaudful, Bc.‘Owt 41£ Wodert, 
Thor, Vanm2* Bootes, Apollo, Mcrcury% MoIiAmmcd and Se. 
Paul; other less predse suggestions favoured an atidcnt British 
surveyor;, a Roman soldicxp a Saxon haymaker or an astronomical 
clock. Through the haac of spcculadon the giant has remained 
calm and impassive, staring out over the Weald. 

If the Long Man of Wilmington is not himself of very great 
antiquity there are prehistoric sIecs dustcred about him. Above 
his left, or western, hand there is a supposed long borrow; a touiid 
barrow stands almost directly above liis head while away beyond 
his right hand there are motiuds and hollows which have been 
rccognisccd as flint-mines- Far below hb feet is one of the dew- 
ponds which, though they are now known not to be ancient, still 
scetn venerable in their simplicity and eficctivcncssp About a 
quarter of a mile furtlicr cast along the scarp^ the site marked on 
Ordnance maps as Hufiter^ Burgh b a fairly wdl preserved long 
barrow. 

The next natural block of downknd is delimited by the vsJleys 
of the Cuckinere and Ouse+ the splendid ridge of the northern 
scarp bending in a slight bow between the c\^''o rivers. Inuncdktcly 
on the other side of the Cuckmcre (fom Windover Hill is the pretty, 
perhaps indeed rather too consdoudy picturesque, village of 
Alfriscon, From there the track np on lo the ridgeway passes 
between two long barro^-s, first one on the left with its flanking 
ditches very conspicuous and then one on the right of the way just 
above WmEon chalk-pit. From thi^ point up to the long summiE 
of Firle Beacon is as fine a stretch as any on the north scarp of the 
Dovins; on the left gentle uuduktions and spines slope gradually 
down to the sea while on the right the abrupt drop to the Weald, 
here very low and svatery, makes it easy to throw the memory 
back a few hundred miUion years and realize that this grassy path 
is indeed foUowing the broken base of a vanished chalk dome. 

The commanding quality of the place evidently appealed to the 
local Bronze Age Eribesmen, for they raised round harrows 211 
along the ridge of Krk and beyond as well as on the latcial ridges 
to the south. On the longest of these, which carries a track &oin 
Firle to Seaford, there are several bowl barrows including the Five 
Lords Burgh, a landmark which was taken as the meeting point of 
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five parish boundaries. Tliosc who follow thb wav as for as die 
sea will find a strortg Iron Age fon betwem Scaford and ihc moudi 
of the CuerkmcErOp the ramparts forming an elbow with the ends 
resting on lofty cliffs. This is one of the Sussex sites which has the 
distinction of having been excavated by General Pitt-Mvers in the 
"seventies during the apprenticeship of that great field archaeologist. 
His wort si^gesxed that the fort was a place of refuge never per¬ 
manently occupied* From the western end of the Firle range [he 
andquaiian traveller should resist the temptation to drop down to 
the Ouse ac Southease^ surely a lotiis^ting haunts and instead 
cross the Utdc Glyndc tributiry to tJie detached block of htUs 
immediately co the ease of Lewes. This is a piece of country which 
has been made fatniliar to thousands by the Glyndcboume Opera 
House, but most of these visitors li^ve arrived in evening ^ess 
and have seen no more than the sim setting delidomly behind the 
hiUs, a golden foretaste of Mozart, as they drove to tlwir musical 
feast. More strenuous daylighc visitors may find other goals. 
Quite close to Glynde village is the important hill-fort of Mount 
Cabum, originally a single roughly drcular rampart and ditdi 
which during the course of the Iron Age was strengthened by an 
addiHoual hue of fortifications on the northern side. The enclosed 
space has been excavated and found to have been continuously 
occupied through some tlircc centuries of the Celtic Iron Age and 
untU Roman times. There were huts, cvidcnrly of cby and wattle, 
fumisbed with the deep pits which were cut into the chalk to store 
com agahisi the winter. Although the houses might be thought 
Co have been coo flimsy, diey had doon stouc enough to be fastened 
with latches which had to be raised with an iron key or lifter. 
Although the excavators" estimate of a population of two or three 
hundred is probably exaggerated, cliere is no doubt that, m the 
Iron AgCp tliis now bare bilhop supported a subscaniial village 
conimunityT and possibly even the headquarters of a petty chief. 
Careful study of the evidence has suggested that the stronghold 
on Mount Cabum together with those we shall find further w^est at 
Cissburj^ the Trundle, Old Winchester Hill and St. Cadiaiinc's 
HiU were all small tribal capitals, the centres of clearly defined 
downland territories. The Cabum itself may have dominated an 
cxoeptioDally large area—the whole extent of die downs east of 
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the Adur—where it secioj to have had no rivd during ihe later 
part of the Iron Agc+ 

Birfbre leaving this island of hills between the Ghudc and the 
Ouse it is worth noddng a long barrow on the slopes of Cliffr Hill 
above Lewes. Anyone going into the charming old town of Lewes 
should visit the museum of the Sussex Archaeological Sodet)' in 
Barbican House, where there is an admirable display of fcds 
collected &om every kind of prchbtoric and Ro man site up and 
down the country. 

West of Lewes and the Ouse valley there follows the broad 
belt of downhtnd culminating in Dicchltng Beacon ivhich lies at 
die back of Brighton—that resort with its unique combinadon of 
Regency distinedon and fantasy with modem hiirly-burly- Al¬ 
though the northern scarp is sown with, iumuti and minor earth¬ 
works, the nuin archaeological interest of this part of the dowidand 
is to be found on the southern slopes* The most w'esterly of the 
eastern group of long barrows lie near Piddinghoc and Rottingdean 
w-hilc a third New Stone Age monument of very great note is 
Wiiirehaw^k Camp on the eastern outskirts of Brighton. 

Whitehaw'k is an example of the catdc endosurc or ^causewayed 
camp* considerahly Lrger than the one on Coombe HiUjevington, 
and with as many as four rings of bank and ditch* widely separaied. 
1 cannot pretend that it b a pleasant site to visit; the neighbourhood 
is seedy—allotments and straggling suburban roads cover some of 
the camp while the puU-up beyond the grandstand of the B righton 
raccKiourse cuts right across it. Nevertheless it b just possible to 
trace the ditches, and excavadon has provided some most remark-^ 
able news about life in dus settlement four thousand years before 
the Prince Regent founded the fortunes of the resort and built hb 
pavilion abouL a mile away. It showed, first of all* tlic structural 
fact that these cndostircs might have fences along the top of the 
banks and chat the causeways wrerc sometUncs fitted iivich solid 
wooden gates. Of far greater mteresc w'cxc the %i3UTling reveU- 
tions’ provided by the Utter in some of the ditches. !n one, the 
burial of a young 'ivoman and her new-born taby lay close to a 
Uving-site* while in another the corpse of a wo-mm appeared to 
have been thrown in anyhow with the rubbish. Most startling of 
aU, in the ashes, broken pottery and food bones surrounding a hearth 
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were found fiagracnts of the brain-pans of five human bemgs^ all 
of them yoLEng, some of diem small children. Two of the pieces 
of skull had been charred b the fire and the general appearan ce of 
the whole scene left very little doubt that the Whitchawk people 
had been thoroughgomg cannibals. Whether the partiality shown 
for ibe brains of the young is attributable to ritual observances or 
to their exceptional delicacy os food who shall sayi There ace 
two other cai^Virorks close to Brighton, both of them daring from 
die Iron Age, One of these^ the fort of Holhngbury* stands on the 
north side of the towm at the end of a long lateral ridge running 
down fcom Dkdilbg Beacon* This hilltop ’was very lightly 
fortified at the beginning of the Iron Age, then stcengtbened a 
little later only to be left unoccupied durmg the greater part of the 
Iron Ag^—^from about 250 D.C* onwards. The special mterest of 
the single strong rampart and ditch is due only to its excavators 
who were able to detca the precise scnicture of the timber frame- 
w^ork which had supported the chalk ramparts, Hollbgbury is, 
mdeedp one of the classic sites ’whrie this study has been carried on 
and where we have leamt that the Celtic forts whose grass-grown 
banks now have so peaceful an air were often originally made 
formidable by deepp stecp-sidcd ditches and ramparts with verrical 
faces of timber carried welt above the summit to make breastworks 
for the defenden* At this fort a section of the rampart was restored, 
old telegraph poles raking the plaK of the six-inch posts used by its 
Ccldc arcbitccis^ the wood is now rotting and the chalk ccumbhng 
—there is in fact a rcpcridon of die decay of over two ihoiisand 
years ago—but it is still possible to get a fair idea of the construction* 
The second Iron Age eardiwork b the Brighcon neighbourhood 
is the one knov^Ti as the Devil's Dyke camp, familiar to sightseers 
w'ho have used the miniauirc Dyke pleasure rail’way to gict up on 
to the downs on the northern scarp above Poynings, This camp, 
which lies a mile to die north of tlie terminus of the Dyke station* 
is oval m plan widi a well-preserved tamparr; these have not been 
dated, but It is known thast a village lybg half in and round them 
was occupied b the Belgic period at the end of the Iron Age^ 
Having used the railway (formerly kno’wn as the London & 
Brighton ond South Onft ond Dyke Branck^ lo 

get back on to the northern ridge* we can push rapidly on throagh 
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a region widi little of more note than round barrows to irross die 
Adur vaUey by way of Beeding, Bramber and Stc^iiing. In this 
section of the South Downs between the Adur and die Arun the 
slight northerly trend of the hills and souiherly trend of the coast 
results in the tw^o parting company for die first time and leaving a 
coastal plain which w^idens steadily as far as Sclscy Bill. Thiis in die 
resorts of Worthing^ Litdeimnpton^ FclpKam and Bognor it is 
no longer possible to turn equally easily towards die sea or the 
Downs* With thh excuse of having mentioned the name, I cannot 
resist the recollection that William Blake came down to Felpham 
in iSoo and stayed there for nearly diree years. On his first arrival 
he wrote of it enraptured ^ ^If 1 should ever build a Palace it would 
only be my cottage enlarged. . . . My Wife and sister arc both 
cdurdng Neptune for an embrace w^hose terrors this morning made 
them affaidr but whose mildness is often Equal to his terrors. The 
villagers of Felpham are not mere rustics: they are polite and mod-- 
cst. Meat is dicapcr than in London^ but the sweet ak and the 
voices of winds, trees and birds, and the odours of the happy 
ground, makes it a dwelling for Immortals ... the People arc 
Genuine Saxons, handsomer than the people about londou.' 

In this part of the Downs there begin to he more trecSj although 
it is nor nearly so much wooded as in the regions west of die Arun 
w'here the chalk is heavily overlain with gla<^ drifts. In particular 
there are ^hangei^' or steeply dropping woods of beech on the 
northern scarp. No feature of the chalk is more delightful th^T i 
these woods; the prevailing sage green and white of the downs 
arc peculiarly adapted to the silvery grey beech trunks, to the 
copper carpet of faBm leaves and the pale, brilliant green of the new 
foliage. They seem so very much a part of the downlands that it 
is as well to remember that the beech did not flourish in Britain in 
earlier prehistoric times; it seems to have spread about the island 
only during the Brom^e Age* 

Beeches do much to enlmicc the beauty and fame of the best- 
known monument in all this part of the downland—Chanctonbury 
Ring. The ntmpan and ditch of tliis htde circular fort standing on 
the scarp above the village of Washuigton are quite inconspicuous, 
but some eighteenth century landscape gardener planted the interior 
with bcceb-trees and now the dump, and smoothly rounded 
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as a sleeping cat, is a landijiark sho\\Tiig for miles alike frem the 
Weald and from discant points on the Downs. When as a child I 
first stepped across the Iron Age lampan among the slender beech- 
cninks, I felt that I had left the sun for a strange sbado’wy cage, a 
world entirely of its ot\'ii. Although I did not biow that the 
foundadons of a Romano-Ccldc temple (dedicated probably to 
some local Celtic diviniy) were buried beneath my feet, I was 
possessed by a most potent sense of natural iancrit)'- the tree- 
trunks through w^hich I could sec the bright wnorld of the Downs on 
one side and the swooning distances of the Weald on the other 
were themsclycs the pillars of a temple. In Ltiis tense and fragile 
atmosphere^ a chaffinch burse abruptly into song, that spate of 
notes which is so full of vitality yet not of ligliE-hcarted joy. It 
seemed to me that here w-as the guardian spirit of the place and che 
moment of its spell sank into die depths of my consdousness. As 
these words themselves tcstifyi 1 have never lost the mcniory and 
it stiU seems to me that Chanctonbiiry Ring is one of those places 
wrhere the past lives with some peculiar power* 

From Chanctonbury there is a choice of pleasant pths to Ciss^ 
hury, the second famous monument in this part of the Downs. 
(The foolish and facedous with literary prejudices may like to 
notice that one of them passes by the placid contours of an eminence 
known as Middle Brow,) Gissbnry Hes on the highest point of a 
long southern spur about two miles inland from Worthingi it is 
one of the largest Iron Age forts in the country* its single stout 
bank and ditch enclositig an oval of sixty acres and themselves 
mgrossmg another eighteen. There seems no doubt that as the 
Cabum wras the principal stronghold of the eastern hilh , this huge 
fort was the local capital of the tribe holding the thirty^-five square 
miles of territory between the Aduc and Anin- The amount of 
labour they put into its building was prodigious, and I should like 
to quote a precise estimate* *^As first designed the ramparts con¬ 
tained about j 5*000 cubic yards of chalk wliich weigh some 
60,0CX> tons, and all this had to be raised from a ditch 11 feet deep. 
Then the revetment alone must have required from 8,000 to 
12*000 straight timbers* &om <5 to 9 inches in diameter and at least 
15 feet iong*^ Thinking of these weights and numbers in relation 
to the small population and primitive equipment of the Iron Age, 
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brings home the contendon that obsessional alone 

inspire the stupendous dFom of certain ages of history. The mam 
fortification of Cissbury was probably carried out in about 350 BX. 
and die occupation listed for two miturics. Afrer the middle of 
die list century bx.+ it wis deserted and the walls allowed to fall 
into dccay^ while under rhe Piia: Romana its miliiiry importance 
was so &r forgotten that the sixty acres of the interior were 
ploughed^ die Outlines of the small fields still being clearly visible. 
This was not rhe end^ hoAvcver. Exavation has shown that some 
rcstoradon of the defences svas basdly improvised, a turf 
being built to raise die denuded ramparts and the ditch extended 
on either side of both entrances. These panic measures have not 
been exaedy dated, but it seems ovc^w^^ch^^ngly probable that they 
were ihe work of Roman Britons trying to save themselves agabst 
the kind of Saxon raid which we know ended so bloodily at 
Andetida (p, 50). Ic is enren supposed that the small rectangular 
enclosures visible below die turf at the northern end mark the 
woodt-Tt hutments of these unfortunate refugees. 

At the western end of the fort and again outside the southern 
entrance die turf Is heavily pocked \sith bumps and hoUaws, some 
of very considerable size. After Grimes Graves in Norfolk, this is 
perhaps the most famous group of Hint-mines in this country and 
die first to be recogniae<L Here again the youthful General Pitt- 
Rivers (who, rather hafllingly, wa$ then Colonel Lane-Fox) was 
the excavator, conducting two vigorous campaigrts in the *sixtics 
and ^seventies. Some of the pits proved to be without bteral 
galleiics, but others showed au intricate pattetn of turuiels set so 
dose together chat one would hardly think the piers stroug enough 
ro support the roof One shaft proved to be an exceptionally 
large one, well over forty-two feet deep and capping no less than 
six seams of flint. Piti-Rivcrs describes one macabre adventure. 
He was crawling along a gallery when he reached the base of an¬ 
other shaft and began to dig into its chalk blocking. ‘Prescudy a 
well-formed and perfect human jaw feU down from above, and 
on looking up we could perceive the rctmindct of the skull fixed 
with the base downwards, and the face towards the west, between 
two pieces of the chalk rubbled The head proved to have belonged 
to a young woman who had dther fallen head-first do^vq the 
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shaft and been killed or whose dead body h^d bcoi Hung in is 
unwanted rubbbh when the shafi was being EUed; then: was no 
suggestion of sacrifice. 

All the Cissbury mines appear to have been worked in the New 
S tone Age and had therefore been forgotten for some two thousand 
years when the camp was buiJt round and above Ehem. The mining 
equipment of the period was touchingly simple ; it consisted of 
picks made from the beam and brow Kae of red-deer antlers and 
shovels from the shoulder-blade of ox, deer or pig. Occasionally 
the shovel might be neatly fitted to a T-sbaped antler handle. In 
many of the shorter galleries the miners could work by a faint 
reflected daylight, but in long ones the predecessor of a Davy 
lamp seems to have been a small bowl carv^ from a lump of chalk 
and probably holding anuiial fat and a moss wick. 

All those wrho have known it say that few expciicoccs are more 
drajttadc Of bring more indmatc contact with the prehisroric past 
than the first entry into the undisturbed gallery of a flmt-minc. The 
explorer must go in as the last miner came out—on hands and 
kiiccs^ and there in the white ctmuel with its chunky walls and roof 
he may come upon a seme which has ^voiced there in all itj small 
carelessness for four tfaou^d years. Perhaps picks and a shovel 
left lying on the floor or leaning against the walk the handles 
somictimes sdll carrying chalky finger-prints; marks of Lamp 
bbek in startling contrast witli the white roof on which the smoky 
flame has played; some ashes knocked from a torch; lines of 
wedge-holes driven into the chalk In preparation for prising out a 
block which then by some chance of personal hbtory has been 
left for ever in place. 

This region of the South Downs was perhaps the most important 
centre of the flint-mining industry in Britain, and its products must 
have been freely traded at lease throughouc southern England. 
Witliin half a dozen miles of Cissbury there are three more groups 
of mines; one immediately to the west on Church Hill, Findon, 
and the others further w^cst on a pair of eminences, Harrow 
and Elackpatch Hills, w hich lie about half-%vay bctw'een Scorring- 
ton on the edge of the Weald and Patching on the edge of the 
coastal plain. Of these, Harrow Hill is best worth inspection for 
here the clustering Temains of shafts and dump arc cur across by 
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a ntac Ucdc ucctangular earthwork, probably of late Bronze or 
Iron Age dale. The hill is, too, of great natiu^ beauty vrirh a fine 
prospect towards tbc sea. Tbcsc other groups of mines seem, like 
(Lose at Cissbury, to have been worked n utnl y during the New 
Stone but the Findon group was ccitainly still active in the 
Bronze Age. 

The winding course of the Arun has opened a wide passage 
through the Downs, a peaceful stretch of rced'beds and water- 
meadows in perfect harmony with the gende name of Ambcrlcy, 
the village guarding the entrance of the river between the hills. 
It is pure d^ghc to drop down from the sober colours and severe 
curves of the downs to cross the Arun by the footpath and ferry of 
Ambcrlcy, a footpath which, if seasonably followed, wnll take die 
traveller through most verdant fields, dissected by Ltdc dykes 
brilliaat with kingcups and the blue and white marbling of sky 
and doud. Some may prefer the soutbem crossing with its view 
of Arundel Casde set in its parkland, but 1 would always 
choose the quiet Ambcrlcy w-ay—and intk'ed the village itself is 
nor unworthy of its name. It is the better route for those who 
seek antiquities for it leads very' easily to Bigtior and what is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best known of our Roman villas. I liavc spoken 
disparagingly of Roman villas os a class, and there is nodiing at 
Bi^or to change my judgment, yet for those who admire mosaics, 
this villa has some finely executed examples and the frieze of little 
Cupids dressed as gladiators is representative enough of the upper- 
cl^ taste of the dme. Perhaps the best thing about Dignor is the 
view it commands of the bold line of Roman Stone Street crossing 
the scarp of the Downs by Habiaker Hill on its way from Chichester 
to London. This prospect makes it bcvitable to rccaU die days 
when this was a thriving country house standhtg beside one of the 
trunk roads of the Provmcc, its occupants wcU used to seeing 
merchants, officials, occasional troops, pass its gates and cither 
disappear into the forest of the Weald or, as distant specks, dimb 
slowly up the road towards the crest of the scarp. 

Stone Street still offers a way to lead the traveller back on to the 
hills, md a way which takes him almost immediately to a pre¬ 
historic site—the small causewayed camp of the New Stone Age 
which can Just be distinguished on Barkhale Down, a spur of 
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Bignor HiU+ It lies close to the south-east of Scane Street ajnong a 
of tracks and ^tnpixjh'. 

The changed geological condirions of this more westerly portion 
of the South Downs at once make thetnsclves felt in the far greater 
extent of w"oodbni The scarp i$ sotnedmes hung with superb 
beech-woods* but on the seaw^ard slopes there are big areas of more 
mixed and tangled grow-th. The ridgeway along the northern 
scarp itself runs between hangeii and 'w^^oodlsaid* but along its open 
corridor there b room, for many round barrows. Pardtuiarly 
notable groups occur on Grdfham and Heyshott Downs and fur¬ 
ther west again on Monkton Down near Treyford Hill where 
there b a group of sLx bcQ barrow's known as the Devil’s Jumps; 
one of them still standing sixteen feet is the highest barrow in the 
county. 

Here again as in the Adur-Arun section, the most interestbg 
monuments Uc aw'ay from, the scarp on the southern spurs* Of these 
the most conspicuous, attractive and at the same time the most 
historically interesting b die Trundlcpa fort crowning a six-hundred- 
foot crest of the Down due north from Chichester- ft b an earth¬ 
work which has been seen, consciously or unconsciously* by 
thousands of people devoted to an ancient sport hut not to audent 
rcnuhis; it stands immediately above the beaudhil racecourse of 
Goodwood and its gracehi] girdle of bcech^woods. 

The single strong circular rampart and ditch to w-hich the fort 
owes its name—for Trundle means ^hoop*—dates &om the Iron 
Age when, as we have seen, it was probably the prindpal strong¬ 
hold of a local rribe, a tribe of some power and standing. 1 have 
also described in an earlier chapter (p. 31) how th b is one of the few 
places tvberc the shift of popularion to lower ground which was 
such an impottant part of die history of the Bclgic Iron Age can 
be precisely observed. Whether or not the Belgac actually stormed 
and dtismanticd the Trundle, there is no doubt that ii was abandoned 
after about 50 fl.c. and thaE there w’as a considerable Belgic occupa«- 
tion of the coased plain including ihc headland of Sciscy Bill On 
the pLin to the north of Chichester there is a series of linear earth¬ 
works (long straight lines of hank and ditch* or dyks) closely com¬ 
parable to those built by the Eelgae to defend their great capital of 
Camulodimum; it b generally accepted that Belgic conquest led 
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to the evaciufiDti of the oldf hill-top fort and die foimdadon in its 
place of a new tribal capital at Chidicstcn Its Roinan name of 
Noviomagm^ the New Totmi on the Plain, certainly strengthens 
this interpretation of the events of the last prehistoric century. 
Standing on the bare, turfH-overed summit: of the Trundle and 
looking down to the place wbetc Cbidiestcr lies gathered about its 
cathedral the visitor can feel dose to those events^ to the great 
change in the pact cm of hunvan setdemenr which made its modest 
beginning in Bclgic times. AH over the South Downs and Wessex 
the outlines of the Utdc squarish Gclric fields survive, and their 
presence like scars beneath the skin of turf still commemorates the 
time when the Britons grew their w^hear and barley on the hills 
and left the richer soils untroubled beneath their forest mantlei 

Returning to the Trundle, it is W'orth noddng the two entrances 
where the banks arc intumed to make a long, narrow way in—a 
passage dosed by pairs of double gales and readily enfiladed by the 
defenders on the ramparts. These inturned enttances with their 
varj'ing structure of gates, guard-chambers and turrets are J&e- 
quciidy found in our Iron Age fores aud must be regarded as typical 
of much G'ldc military architecture. 

The history of the human occupation of this bill is very much 
longer than ihc Iron Age, for its rounded summit had already 
attracted the farmers of the New' Stone Age. The ditches of the 
causewayed camp which they established there can be seen Yciy 
faintly on die ground inside the Tnmdlc+ particidarly in the norths 
em quadrant. From the air, w'hen the light is ^vourablc, they 
show up quite plainly, and in this they differ firom the two other 
sites where Iron Age earthworks overlie causewayed camps— 
Maiden Castle, Dorset, and Hembury in Devon—where the older 
enclosures were quite invisible before excavation. 

There is one other place in this Chichester region of the South 
Downs to which I should like to lure all travellers even though it 
has no prehistoric sites of grandeur or importance- This h Bow 
Hill, a bold ridge thrusting down to the coastal plain about five 
miles north-w esi of the dry* and the combe of Kingley Vale which 
bites into its southeni rip. Hill and vale together eicprcss the 
andcnc, hoary spirit of the downs at its strangest and most subtle. 
The bold convexities of the hiM are heavily encrusted with juniper 
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buih«, as si]\'CT-grcy as Mediterranean olivc-grqvcs; the hollows 
of the combe are given an added shadow by yew-trees^ large and 
old, each seeming to reign there as a prince of darkness. I have 
liked Co fancy that die name Kingicy Vale came into being to 
celebrate the regal presence of the yews. It is probable that the 
impression of immense antiquity made by this low-toned Landscape 
is in no w-ay mnleading, that the juniper scrub and yew-gtoves 
arc in &ct a survival of the kind of scenery w^hich the Stone Age 
peoples found whai they first drove tlieir beasts on to the uplands. 

Bow HiE shows many marks of early human activity. The most 
stiikmg is the fine group of four rDutid barrow-s on the crest; all 
date from the first Iwlf of the Bronze Age but two are of the ordin¬ 
ary bowd c)'pe, two of the rarer Wc^x bcU variety. Their popular 
name—the Devil's Htimps—links them in a slightly humorous 
fashion with the Tre)'ford Devil's Jumps which lie only a few 
miles to the north. Another conspicuous mOEiument of a form 
exceedingly rare aw^y from Sahsbury Plain stands on a western 
spur of Bow Hill; this is a pair of funerary mounds of the bell- 
barrow kind standing on a platform enclosed by a single oval 
ditch. Unfortunately we know nothing of the soebJp dynastic or 
Gimily causes prompting this intimate association. 

Other Bow Hill rcjiiams are flint-mines (a litde uncenain, these), 
embanked hut sites probably dating from the La£e Bronze Age, 
and a well-marked network of Celtic fields spread over the spur 
at the bead of Kingicy Vale. 

Here, too, we have reached the point where long barrows begin 
again afier the wide hiatus of central Sussex; there are two sntdl 
examples on Stoughton Down within the vfcsicm arc of Bow Hill 
and a third, known as Bavm*s Thumb, a litdc further north on 
Telegraph Hill. These three together comprise the small western 
group of Sussex long barrow's; they may perhaps have been the 
burial-places of peoples using the causcw'ayed endosufes of Barkhale 
Down and the Trundle, just as the larger eastern group must surdy 
have some connection with the Jevington and Whitchawk en¬ 
closures. So far as the New Stone Age is concerned the ccntriJ 
area may be said to have been reserved as an mdustdal zone—for 
it contains nothing bur flint-mines, 

Nmv, dose to the county boundar)' of Sussex and Hampshire 
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wc have readied an intcrmediaic cerricory where the long finger of 
the South Dowm is broadening for its jnnetioa witli the wde 
palm of the Wessex chaMands^ The great ridge which we have 
followed for so many miles above the Weald begins to break up 
aad diversify ^ just as after PciersGdd the Weald itself breaks against 
the edge of the Hampshire E>owns. If there is to be a fixed point 
for the tcrmuiadoii of the South Downs^ I would choose Butscr 
Hill wliich rises above the Lotidon-Portsmouth road a few miles 
south-west of PetersfjcIcL It is wdl worth dinnbmg its eight 
hundred and ninety feet, for rliis massive nob of chalk with many 
ridges running up to it fiom all sides like whecl-spohcs, is a noble 
creation of nature and one not Vidthout many traces of rhe creadons 
of man. Butscr is scattered with round barrows, while lines of 
cniTcndnncnt run across the western neck as though to cut off the 
whole hill mth its radial ridges as one colossal stronghoIdL The 
view from the top is in itself 3 sufficient re^s'ard. To the north 
and west the traveller looks back on the Weald with Hindhead and 
Blackdown jutting from it Uke islands; m the opposite direcdon 
he can see the hills of the Isle of Wight, and due west a broken 
expanse of woods and downs—the beghming of Wessex, 

The w^ay into Wessex and cowards its ancient capital of Win- 
Chester is indt-cd open. From Butser Hill an exccpdonally lovely 
ridgeway, foUowing the line of a prehiscoric tracks leads direedy 
towards Old Wiiicbesrcr Hill ^iih its Iron Age fort commanding 
the Mcon Valley, The river Mcon curves round to flow into the 
Solent and can be said to mark the true boundary of Wessex. The 
fort of Old Winchester Hill has an outline hke one of those very 
narrow pears, with entrances, both of chem intumed, at the points 
corcesponding to the stalk and the mark of the blossom; the ram¬ 
part is a single one+ The hilltop already had its ancient mommicnrs 
when tlic Celdc tribesmen threw up the wall of their stronghold, 
for there are groups of rather poor round barrows outside both 
entrances wliilc a liic of three better-preserved bowl barrows runs 
down the centre of the fon. 

To reach the Meon I have already overstepped the end of the 
Soudr Downs, and now, widi the knowledge of their long, slender 
line stretcliing away behind us to Beachy Head, 1 must step back to 
survey the frr larger and less easily manageable territories of Wessex. 



chapter Four 
WESSEX 


A. Hamp^heri 

B. The Berkshire amd Mariborouch Downs 

C. Salisbury Plain 

D. Cranborni Chase 

E. Dorset outscde Cslanhorne Chase 

W ESSEX is the tore and propelling heart of the whole of pre¬ 
historic Britain away from the highland country. The North 
Downs, the South Downs and the other upland regions to be 
covered in later chapters, for ali their store of andquity.are thbutary 
to the wide centra! plain on which they converge. This has* I 
believe, already been made plain both gcographic^y and histori¬ 
cally, and it now only remains to explore tbb wide expanse of 
chalk upland so hcavUy scarred by the actividcs of early man. They 
arc so abundant, the remains of Hfe, death aud religion, that inevii- 
abiy they must receive less than tlicir fair share of attendon^ Fair 
shares are not alwaw fair; a bird or a tree in London must be more 
enjoyed, more admired, than in the country—a monument of the 
past in countryside where there are few of them will receive more 
considcradon than in regions where every hill has a setdement, 
fort or temple, ancient fields or tombs, ft is more fair to celebrate 
the whole of the riclJy endowed region as a single monument 
but of this I am sorcely capable. Although in Wessex there is no 
sense of the immense age of the Land itself comparable with that 
aroused by the highland rocks, there is an even stronger aware¬ 
ness of a long, msrincrivc, and profitable reladonship berween man 
and the land. la a country where finins* villages, country towns 
and cathedral cities still fit harmoniously into the pattern of down- 
land and valley, and w^herc the graceful ronains of remote ancestors 
ate sdll everywhere conspicuous, the numenous quality of a man¬ 
made landscape is at its liighest and most penetrating. Wessexj 
beyond all, is such a country. 
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In deciding where to draw its boundaries, the one diSiculc 
problem concerns die north: should the sweep of do’^Miland north 
of the Vales of Fewsey and Kenner and varioudy known as the 
Marlborough* Berkshire or White Horse Downs be included or 
does it belong more properly in the Thames basin together with 
the Chilcemsf 1 diink very probably that geographers would give 
these hills to the Thames, but for early human history I find k 
better, ignoring Pcwscy and Kennet, to imite them with the wide 
chalk massif to the south. Taken at this widest extent Wessex cm be 
seen as a gigantic white meat dish lying on the shore tilted towards 
one end* and with this end (the southcnij broken off far enough to 
allow some sand to silc ln» and even for water to fiow across the 
largest breakn If we wish to ebborate this rather &ntasdc oonipari- 
son we can see the many dissecting river valleys as cracks—a nodon 
which would cettainly suggest the pbte had received a sharp blow 
at the point of Salisbury — and the woodland as a stencilled green 
pattern almost worn off on the westem half bur srili makhig a 
cheerful show on the other. 

Unwinding the analogy^ the greater part of the chalk dish is, 
of course, made up of the Hampshire and Berkshire Downs, the 
huge fragment of Salisbury Plain, Cranbome Chase and the 
Western Downs of Dorset, The southern rim broken off and 
ripped up is formed by the Purbeck HiUs and the edge of the chalk 
running across the Me of Wight; die silted sand is the Tertiary 
gravel and ocher infertile soils now covered by the New' Forest, 
the influx of water represent Spithead (with Southampton Water) 
the Solent and the stretch of sea which has broken the ch alk ridge 
between the Lie of Purbcck and the Needles. It is appropriate 
that all roimd the chcumference the chalk scarp ficcs outward, its 
abrupt drop representing the rim, W'hile it shelves gently inwards 
and towards the south. 

A. Hampshire 

Having defined Wessex* that predominandy upland region which 
in so many w'orks of geography and archaeology has been described 
as the Arii, the nodal pmnt^ the pu/ni of the hattd of the whole hill 
system of lo%vbnd England, it remains to choose one of the many 
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lines of approach to this hub. this node, this broad palm. For the 
very rcasoTL that it is so wide an upland area and one so immensely 
rich in antiquities, it wiU unfottunatcly be necessary to rrokc several 
distinct approaches and retreats before the whole termory has been 
described. There can be no route simple and direct like that along 
the South Do’ftiis in Sussex. I propose, however, to make my first 
approach by continuing along this route, picking it up ag^ on the 
Hainpshire side of the Mean Valley from the point where we left 
it at Old Winchester Hill, 

Once over the Meon the traveller can certainly led that he is in 
Wcfise:^ proper, and he is indeed already approaching its ancient 
capital, the Winchester of King Al&cd, which, as Venfa Eetganm, 
vras already an imponant dty and road centre in Roman ciines. 
The way along this southern ridge of the Hampshire chalk still 
follows an ancient road; it is one of the dialk thorough&Tcs where 
the walker feds he is on the roof-beam of die world Yet apart 
&om the track itself there arc no anriquides of note tindi the w^y 
turns slightly to the south to reach the full, rounded dome of St. 
Cadxanne's Hill which rises above the Itchen just to the south of 
Winchester, It seems that this rather than the summit above the 
Meon deserves the name of Old Wmehester Hill, for the fort which 
crowns it probably bore a parental rebdonship to Winchester 
comparable with chat of the Trundle to Chicbester. 

This stronghold has a mgle rampart and ditclv oval in plan, with 
a wdl-marked entrance on the north-case side. The entrance is 
intumed and was originally stoudy revered with timber and 
flanked by a pair of wooden guard-chamben. The defences are 
not exccpdonally pow^erfiil, but so smooth is the dome of the tuH 
and so fine the posidon above the river, that thc>' attract the eye 
even from a distance—^helpcd, it is true, by the doping dump of 
beech-trees on the highest point. After a long ocoiparion and 
more than one reconstruction of the defences, particul^ly of the 
entrance w-orks^ the forr on St. Catharine^s Hill was sacked about 
the middle of the Lst century b.C,, falling, no doubt, at the hands 
of the Bdgae who were then pushing their victorious campaigns 
to tbe west country. Aldiough rhere is nothing like the Chi^ester 
dykes (p. j6 ) to suggest an early Belgic capital on ihe site of modem 
Winchester, the Bdgac cerEainly did establish diemsdvcs there by 
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the river at the spet wbich to become Ffiifd while 

the old fortfcsi on the hill was lefE deserted. We ait, in fact, again 
seeing sotnetlung of the movcnicut down from the hills in ’which 
die Belgac led the 

The clump of trees on the crown of the hill is rooted in die 
foundatiotis of die little medieval chapel of St. Cadurine which 
gave the place its name. Between it and the entrance to the hill 
fort there is a maze cut in the turf w^hich dates at least lo the early 
eighteenth century and may he much older. It is, indeed, one of 
'the quaint mazes in the wanton gcecn^ but this one has never 
become undisdnguishahlc and is now kept well crodden by the 
boys of Winchester College who show their sound classical back¬ 
ground by calling it * Lab)Tmdi \ There is a very close connection 
betwreen the college and St, Catliarine's Hill, and although die 
scholars no longer process up here two by two for games* as they 
w'cre already doing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they still 
Grequent the hill during their free time. Here, rujmlng on die 
slopes and ramparts, lurking among the beech-trees or bird-nesdng 
in the tliickcts on the lower slopes, I have seen the boys looking as 
out of place as roots on the snow in the long black gowns they have 
inherited from the Middle Ages. 

From Wincliestcr [ propose to svdng north, following the 
Roman road to Silchester, a road which must once have tamed 
the officials, the tax-gatherers, the merchants and the ordinary 
citizens who "wished to visit betnxen the dUtrict capitals of 
Bilganim and CnUrva ASTcbdtum. Just to the south-west of Basing¬ 
stoke the Roman road crojses the still older track knowTi as die 
Harroway, part of one of the main cast-west thoroughfares of 
prehistoric times. If followed further cast the Harro'rt'ay leads off 
the chalk to die sandy country round Aldershot where, as so often, 
too, on Salisbury Pbiu we find military works of the Iron Age 
among the stranger constructions of our modem army. At 
Caesar's Camp, Aldershot, a strong cross-rampart cues off a pro¬ 
montory of a gravel plateau; the double bank and ditch seen here 
on the neck are continued on a smaller scale on the south-east side 
but on the other sides the natural ^ of the hill is steep enough to 
have made defences imneccssary. Thus plateau, which must al’W'ays 
have been relatively open heatMand, was cvidcndy occupied before 
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the Iron AgCj for a group of seven round barrows lies on the neck 
about half a mile from the earthwork. The boundary between 
Surrey and Bampshke mas right across Ceasax's Camp and vre 
arc here back within hailing distance of our earlier stardng-plact ac 
Weybridge (p. 39 )^ 

This, however* has been no more than a tentative and doubtfriliy 
rewarding rsccursion; back on the Winchcstcr-Silchestcr road 
'wc find it crossing the main ridge of the North Hampshire Downs 
jtist to the west of Winkleburyi a much-damaged fort standing 
above Basingstoke. The Roman way drops quickly down from 
the dialk CO heavy', low-lying country still thickly wooded and 
once undoubtedly covered with forest* This makes it all the more 
unexpected to find in the parish of Bramlcy and about two miles 
east of the road the strongly fortified site of BuUsdown* Tlie 
three ramparts^ destroyed for a short section to the north, but else- 
wbere in good preservation, endose ten acres of woodland on a 
gentle rise hardly more than twenty fret above the surrounding 
counrty. It is easier here than on die bald crests of the chalk to 
liken this stronghold to the Celtic appida described by Caesar: 
fortresses deep in the forest which his enemies defended gainst 
him by felling large trees across all the approaches- Even now 
Bullsdown is proiected on three sides by brooks and swampy 

tw'o miles the Roman road reaches its dcstlnariom 
Sllchestcr^ one of the very few Roman towns which now stand 
desolate, is io my mmd one of the most fasemaring of our Roman 
sites . Its failure as a city is the source of its potency as a monument 
of antiquity* The setting is propidous* The country bas here 
rben to sandy heath with a wide commou of gorse and heather and 
dark pinerwoods; 1 have been told, how truthfully I do not know, 
that the villagers arc all the descendants of gipdes who in the course 
of time have forsaken thek caravans for cottages. 

To-day survives only in the complete dreuit 

of its walk, polygonal in plan and built b flint bonded with lime¬ 
stone blocks. The whole of tlic one hundred and twenty acm 
which they enclose is level ploughland, vAih a picturesque timbered 
farm-house and a diminutive medieval church standing dose to 
the former gaEcway on the eastern side, A single massive bank and 


ground. 
In ani 
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{iitch jiirrouiwi the srone walls at a distance—ino 5 t conspicuously 
on die north-west, and in Rampiers Copse co dir south-west. 
Outside against die sharp eastern angle of the wall is die smaU empty 
oii’al of an amphitheatre. There is something in this empdnoi, 
this w'allcd-in void which is icuriously moving; all lost cidcs arc 
moving, but this one buried not bi sand buE b die English country¬ 
side has a quality of its own. Its mure rusticity seems to make it 
easier for the imaginarion to repopuLte the place, to call back its 
former ddzens, to set bears and men Sghdng m the ampbidicatre. 

There is a peculiar pleasurep loo, in the &ct that archarolog)' has 
made this silent rub reveal the most detailed account of its hbtory, 
of die centuries when ir knew a slender prosperity as a provincial 
capital of Roman Britain. 

One of the earliest records of British history has assoebted with 
Ctilitva AtrebiUtim the Belgic leader Commius who escaped to 
Bfitain from Gaul b the tniddlc of the last ccutujy s.C, For this 
reason ic was long believed diat die large outer rampart was Belgic 
work and pre-Roman. The true story, however, is otherwise. 
That there must have been some kind of scattered Belgic setdement 
in the area there is no doubt, but no certab traces of it have as yet 
been founid The earliest discovered relics were those left by a 
party employed on raising the outer bank, defences which certainly 
date from the first caitury a.d. and which may have been throwTi 
up after the Boudiccan revok in 6i. Before and after this 
tunc town houses were being builr as well as public buildmgs thaE 
bcludcd a forum and handsome public baths k The middle of the 
second cmtiuy saw the imposidon of a lown-phuining scheme, 
when the lay-out of this country town was made lo conform to a 
grid sy^stem of roads wluch divided it into regular During 

this period Cmi'/eird e?ctended up to the outer earthen walls although 
only in a loose and very partially developed f^hiom During the 
second half of ihe second century, however, a sinaUer eanh rampart 
and ditch were built approximardy on the Ibes of the later stone 
walls and can srill be detected lying below them, FiiuUyp it was 
b about A.D. 200 that these wolb were themselves added, the 
builders using local flint and a Badistone possibly brought from the 
Chippenham quarries. The history of Cathva during those subse¬ 
quent centuries when to^n lift was declimng throughouE the 
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W«?cm Empire is made remarkable for m by the building of a 
small Christian church not far &om the forum- Its foundations, 
laid bare during the excavadons of fifty years ago, represent the 
oldest Christian sanctuary known in this country. 

A rich coUccdon of finds, the property of the laie cidzciis of 
Afrebaium, is now housed in the municipal museum at 
Reading. 

Since I ha^^ lingered so long at Sikhester* I will stay a little longer 
and recall a curious piece of litigation. Not long ago. the local 
folk fought their bndlord^ the Duke of WcUington, for a right of 
way across the walls. During the proceedings some of the oldest 
villagers came lo court and gave ^eir teminiscerices as evidence 
against the Duke. Some spoke of farmers and pastors who had 
regularly driven their gigs along the disputed tracks while others 
remembered how they themselves and their friends of fifty and 
sixty years ago had often sauntered that way as courting couples. 
I wish 1 could have been present to hear them ; even reading the 
account of ihe action gave an enchu^idng impression of nineteenths 
century rusde life moving across this deserted Roman stage* 

To return to the scarp of the downs, it is possible to follow die 
line of the Roman road to Old Sarum, joining the dowTiland 
ridgeway near Haniungton, If we then pursue this ancient ttack 
w^cseward for about four miles we teach anothcar small centre of 
antiquity close by the point where the ridgeway crosses the high 
toad and the EHdcoc-Southainpton railway* At this crossing-pl^e 
are the Seven Barrows (and for once they really are seven in number) 
which give their name to the adjoining down* They are fine, 
large. Bronze Age round barrows and are said to have been a well- 
known mark on the high road in coaching days; noWp however, 
their unity has been spoiled by the railway line which isolated one 
barrow from, the other half-dozen* 

Northward from this spot^ on the scarp of the downs above 
Kingsdere and Buigjhiderei are two notable Iron Age hiU-fotts. 
The more easterly of the two is l^dle Hill, a site of peenhar interest* 
Some chance of historyp probably the passing of a sudden threat, 
caused work on this fort to be stopped short, leaving the incomplete 
defmees ai a unique dcmonstraiioii of methods of constructioiu 
The single rampart sdU stands in disjointed sections; each, probably,, 
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had ttfcn tlie rcspotisihility of a gang of workers; just inside it aio 
the shallow scoops from which chalk has been taken, and the heaps 
of top soil waiting (waiting now for over two thousand yens) to 
be thrown up on to the tantparc. 

A mile further west the double banks of the fort of Beacon Hill 
fit firmly round the contouts of a fine bare head of chalk, a landmark 
over a wide stretch of Hampshire. These contours have enforced 
a waisted, houi-glass plan and in the south-east comet adjoining 
the ridge there is a notable entrance with intumed ramparts and 
projecting horn-works. Scattered throughout the insi^ of the 
fort arc shallow depressions of very varying size, probably marking 
the site of dreukr huts. In da^ before telegraphy this hill of 
S 4 Z feet was an Important beacon, taking up the signals from Beacon 
Hill, Bulford, and possibly passing them on as far as the Cbiltems. 
It is, indeed, widely known as the Bcrbhire Beacon, 

Both Ladle Hill and Beacon Hill lie to the north of the andent 
track-way which we left at Seven Barrows, but it can be rejoined 
by walking through the woods on Siddown Hill and meeting it 
by the parkland of the Highdcre estate. From here the siat-mile 
walk westward to Walbury Is a magnificent one, with prospects 
over the Keimet Valley and the beach hangers of the downland 
slopes; gradually the track dimbs up towards the founded crest 
of Combe Hill whose summit is one of the highest points which 
the chalk attains anywhere in Briuin. The fort which has the 
distinction of enclosing this summit is appropriately large, the 
defended area being as great as eighty-two acres, but is not other¬ 
wise re m a rka ble. Perhaps the best feature is the enttance in the 
north-west angle, and it is uiteresdng to aodec how the prehistoric 
track which we have been following runs straight across die fort 
from the weaker soutb-eastem entrance to this one. Formerly 
this track marked the line of the county boundary, but now Combe 
Hill frils within the curious little appendix to the south-weseem 
angle of Berkshire. The track goes on steadily, running now due 
east and west, for the line of the scarp has swung southwards. If 
he follows it across Uie Hungetfotd road the traveller will be con¬ 
fronted by a sight as startlingly imexpccted to him as it would have 
been commonplace to his great-grandfather. This is Combe 
Gibbet, put up In the seventeenth century to hang a man and woman 
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who b^d murdered two imwanccd diiltlrca and thrown their 
bodies in a nearby pond. To raise the {rriminab as high as possible 
the execncioners stood tire gibbet on a conTcnieiit mound* and 
that mound is* as it happens, a long barrow t it is over sixty yards 
long and shows the chaTactcrisdc increase in height and breadth 
towards the cast end- Just below Combe GibbelT Inkpen lies in 
the Kennel Valley and close beside k begins the most easterly 
extension of Wansdyke, the great linear earthwork to be described 
wlicrc it reaches the Marlborough Downs {p. 93). 

The track curves gradually in a more southerly dircctiou as the 
hills bend towards the upper waters of the Bourne, and then, near 
Tidcombe vtUagCp Joins the Roman road from Cirencester to 
’Winchester just where it imkcs a curious bend in its otlicrwise 
straight tract—probably in order to follow the line of a well- 
established prehistoric route. South of Tidcombe and at the 
beginning of this bend, the road passes Tidcombe long barrow, 
an imprrssive monument with a mound rising as much as nine 
feet above well-defined ditches, and with four rcoimbent sarsen 
blocks proving the existence of 1 tnegalithic chamber. There is a 
record that it was dug into in the eighteenth century by country 
people who found a skdeton in a chamber formed by tw^o uprights 
and two roofing slabs- It has been assumed chat the sarsens are the 
remnants of this cell. Tidcombe b merely the most interesting of 
a small group of long barrow's in this area, the others being Fakmde 
Down, Tow Barrow* Botley Copse and Smay Doum. 

Further round the bow of the Ronwi road, to the north of 
Chute, there b another curious megalith of a type so unexpected 
tliat its idendficadon seems still uncertain* Thb is a recumbent 
sbb, lying to the left of die road, which may or nuy not be the 
* Ken ward-stone* from, which the local Hundred took its name. 
The slab is omamcnEcd with wavy lines of a type generally associ¬ 
ated only vAih megalithic architecture much further west, particu- 
brly in Wales and Ireland (p- 226)- The traveller will be excused, 
and mdeed honoured, if he finds the view fiom the Kenward stone 
more remarkable than the anciqtdty itself. On a dear day it b 
possible to see &om the Chiltems on the one hand to the Isle of 
Wight on the other* a span of some eighty miles and a great section 
of the map of southern fngland. To the south-west the observer 
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can follow the concinmdpn of the Roman road by which he 
stands as it pasiics Andover to reach Winchester ^ rather more than 
haJf-way along this course it crosses the Test, whose steep and 
marsby valley curving right across the Hampshire Downs makes a 
strong natural fronner* It was in fact held as an important frontier 
in prehistoric rimes. During their gradual expansion to the west, it 
scenn that the Bcigic kingdoms lud extended their power as far 
as this line by the death of Commius in ao but that increasing 
native resistance held them at the Test for a considerable rime. 
During this pause both sides strengthened their poridou by building 
strong bill-forts, generally in the miild-rampancd maimer charactcT- 
istsc of the mihtary architecture of the bte Iron Age. In the stretch 
of country between our present viewpoint and Winchester there are 
some nine hill-forts on either side of the Test Valley, though not all 
of them are equally strong. 

The most westerly of them* Quarlcy Hill, is as much as eight 
miles from the river, but it commands an ancient track which 
runs on to Danebury and crosses the Test at Longstock, It also lies 
close to the same Roman Road, the Port Way, from Silchester 
to Old Saium, which we used to mount on to the northem downs 
near Ladle Hill (p. 7). Quarlcy Hill fort has a single line of 
defences, pear-shaped in plan and following the contours of an 
oval hih crowned with a meagre, wind-tom clump of firs. It 
was built in the pre--BeIgic Iron Age and c^mot, therefore, have 
been originally connected with the Test frontier warfare. I have 
an iiirimacc personal aiFctdon for Quarlcy Hill for my husband 
and I were excavatmg there during the very Lot summer iu which 
our son was a year old. At tea-time it was a pleasumble moment 
w^Len looking over the rampart I could see his nursemaid, very 
young and pink in her crisp uniform, carrying the child through 
the haisb and ancient juniper bushes whose hoary grey forms grew 
thickly on the lower slopes. When I saw tLem climbing tow-ards 
me, T would bound over the defences and down the hill and bear 
him up again for rides along the rampart-top in a clumsy whecl- 
barro’w, thick with the chalk of our excavations. 

The three forts which make a Une only about two miles west of 
the river frontier are Baulkesbury^ Buiy Bill and Danebury. 
Baulkesbury, in the area of suburban development just west of 
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Andovefp is not worih visicing. Bury Hill, only half a mile further 
soiuh-west, is a far more imposing pbee though the earthworks* 
owing to a cap of clay on the chalky arc overgrown with hawthorn 
bushes and S^tch fir. There is a strong drciilar fort with two 
rampaits on the crest of the spur and these my husband and I were 
able to date to the Belgic pcriocL They had, however^ been thrown 
up on the site of a mu^ earlier fort whose single rampart they 
partly overlie^ On the north side this carUer bank, reduced to a 
scarp bv the ptbng of plough soil against the upper side, runs out 
from below the Belgic fore and makes a crescentic outer enclosure. 

There is bede doubt that Bury Hill was rcTortified as pan of the 
resistance to the Belgic expansionists i a very similar history can 
be read in the earthworks of Danebury four miles to the south and 
mid-w^y berft'een the Test and those &moiis English villages, 
Over^ Middle and Nether Wallop. Danebury well repays a leisure- 
]y visit- it is a fine fort, finely situated. The earthworks show a 
fascinating complexity and there are two good examples of long 
barrow—rare in this region — only six hundred yards ro the nonh- 
west. It has been claimed for Danebury that ic is die best of all the 
"contour' fons in Hampshire^ and that: 

'Its position, though not ou the steepest of the downs* is never¬ 
theless very scriking. Its inner rampart h by far the highest in the 
county* and one of the highest in southern England, while the 
defences of the entrances, for strength and compicjdty* stand 
second only to diose of Maiden Castle in Dorset." 

The rounded rh aik hill on which they have been dug has been 
planted with beech and fir which have flourished enough to make 
it hard to distinguish these intricate defences. Undoubtedly, 
howevetp here as at Bury Hillp the massive inner rampartSp pre¬ 
sumably of Belgic age* have been built inside an older fort whose 
weak defences surround them on all sides. The story is made more 
di£culc by an mtermediate rampart on the south side, and by the 
immense claboradon of the single entrance which gives access to 
the Belgic fore on the cast side. On a hot day ii h debdous lo walk 
into the shade of the Danebury plantation and to sit on the rampart 
perched thirty feet above the dic^ bottom, listening to the squeaking 
of dis, the calling of chaffinches and reflecting upon rime and change. 
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The corresponding camps lo the cast oftlic Test Valley* Tidhuryi 
Norsbiny and Wtxslbury (which cxacily opposes Danebury across 
the river) are relatively poor sices and would not be worth naming 
if they did not help to recall forgotten campaigns and frontier 
tensions. Only the mosc soutliem of them all is in the least spectacu¬ 
lar, This is Merdon Castle^ and even Merdon owes its impressive¬ 
ness not so much to the Iron Age Cells as lo the Norman builders 
who raised inside the pteliistoric defences a strong keep and bailey. 
This association of medieval with Iron Age earthworks i^dll be 
encountered again, most nobly at Old Samm and the Hertfordshire 
Beacon. To me it seems that the strong poiut* the massive cone 
of the motte or mound for the keep, contrasted with the open 
structure of the prehisEoric rarnpam, very firdngly symboUzcs the 
concentrated power of the feudal lord as opposed to the tribal 
society of the Celts. 

Havmg now seen all iliat is best on the Hamphire chalk* 1 want 
only EO mendon some scattered antiquities l^ing in the soutbem 
part of the county, the sandy tilling of my Wessex plate (p. 66)* 
and others on its broken rim* the Isle of Wight, before plunging 
into the ancient riches of Wiltshire* The first is a place of quite 
exiraordiiury interest for its comhinadon of prehbtorici Roman 
and Norman architecture. This is Porclnstcr* which is remarkablci 
too* for a dramatic situadon-Hiui a peuinstda jutdng out into the 
edge of Portsmouth harbour. The prehistoric conEtiburion* it is 
G-ue, K noE very great; no more than a rampart ruimbg across the 
base of the peninsula and so converting it into a promontory fort^ 
In the fourth century the headland wws chosen as the site of the most 
westerly of all the forts of tie Saxon Shore. Although it is so close 
to a crowded modem port and its large industrial population* this 
Roman fort* with the ridge of Portsdown as a at its back, has 
withstood the changes of fifteen hundred years mth amazing 
fortitude* It b a square of aio yards* its four wuib reinforced by the 
scnddrcular bastions so cluracterbtic of this late Roman archi- 
ceccure. The masonry of Bint and stone b of excellent quality, the 
blocks being arcfuUy laid even in the core of walls; indeed thb 
great fort rbuig sometimes above mudfla^, sometimes above the 
’water of high tide* b for many of us easily die finest Roman 
building in the whole of Britain, In the north-west angle of the 
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Roman walls stands dtc Noman castle, a famous example of eafly- 
rwelftli^ccntury keep with its inner bailey w'alls still iutact> The 
Roman fortificatioiis served as the outer baileyi as is shown by the 
presence of the Norman chapeh ^ amtcrc piece of romancsquc, 
in the comer diagonally opposite to the castle. It is a very great 
pity that many of the foreign visitors who first set foot in England at 
Southampton should not be able to cover the dozen miles to Por-^ 
chcsicT to be incroduced at once to the long perspectives of our 
history. 

There is^ indcedl a site in Southampton itself which deserves 
atterLtion* not so much (or the actual remains of antiquity as for 
something curious and hamuing in the whole atmosphere of the 
place. This has proved pocent enough to induce a young poet ro 
WTite a sonnet sequence and one of our younger artists with a gift 
for the macabre to illustrate its strangeness. Biccemc Manor stands 
on a piece of low flat ground surrounded on three sides by a hairpin 
bend in the river itchen; the Portsmouth-Southampton road 
crosses the grounds immediately after Northam Bridge- Two 
straight and parallel ditches, sUglitly embanked, cut off the pro¬ 
montory and these represent the sole visible renrains of 
one of the more important Roman ports on the so titli coast. The 
old manor* and these telics of a once thriving port where galleys 
'wena about the commerce of a lost empirep both folded in an arm 
of the river, polluted and half drowned by the sprawling suburbs 
of a modern port* powerfully aflecc the imaginadoru 

The New Forest is itself an andent monumeni, for, replanted, 
groomed and taidcd though it has been, this area of bccch and oak 
forest and of sandy heath with its halP*^%T]d ponies and its deer* its 
rare birds and squirrclsp does soil recall the spirit of a fiir older 
England, a country where man was not yet in command- There 
arc a number of small eaith’works within the Forest confines, but 
none worth seeking out except Buckland Rings just outside 
Lymingcon on the Brockenhufst roacL This is a fort built rather 
late in the Iron Age and never permanently occupied, which, 
considering that it is built on the sandy gravel charactcrisdc of che 
New Forest-, has exceptionally massive and weU-prcservcd ramparts. 
The Forest has now, however, so far encroached on Buckbnd Rings 
that these fine triple earthworks are thickly grown with oak-^trccs 
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and firp This is the Ust pf the Wessex forts to be visited which has 
special merit in my eyes became 1 myself shared in its excavation. 

One other site in Hampshire certainly merits a visit. Durijig 
prehistoric dmes, Christchurch harbotir where the estuaries of the 
Avon and Stour converge ivas one of the most iniporuni points 
of entry into southem England and pafriciilarly into the Wessex 
uplands. Many finds nude all round this inlet of the sea, bear 
wimess to the inunigrants who nude use of it to pass up the rivers 
and so on to the hills. A special interest therefore attaches to 
Hengistbury Head, the gorse-grov.Ti promontory whose cliffs 
divide the southem flats of Christdiurch harbour from the sea. 
A round harrow is the only visible mark left by the Bronze Age 
peoples, but a double line of ramparts runs across die low, sandy 
neck of the headland cutimg off an area nearly a square mile m 
extenn Within this protected area there was occupation beginning 
in a very early phase of the Iron Age and continniDg into Belgic 
rimes. 

Hengistbury Head commands a wide view of the Isle of Wight. 
This island^ a wch-fcnown retreat for the comfortably off, the 
redredp and for escaping wriEcrs, and a favourite resort for thousands 
of holiday-makers who wish to cross the sea without leaving 
England, is qf more interest to geologist than to archaeologists. 
The Isle of Wight* more than any other pan of southern England, 
felt the impact of the tremendous upheaval which fairly late in 
geological rime formed the Alps and the whole series of moimtain 
chains stretching to the Hitiulayas. One of the outermost ripples 
of this storm was rcsponrible for tipping up the chalk w‘hich forms 
the Isle of Pur beck, then re-cmerges as the Needles and the ridge of 
chalk nmning west and cast across the Isle of Wight. Throughout 
its length this narrow southern rim of the Wessex chalk has been 
tipped through ninety degrees so that the horizontal strata laid 
down on the sca-bed in Cretaceous times now stand verdcah their 
exposed edges making the points of the Needles and the sharp spine 
of the inland chalk, while the later levels resting on the chalk form 
the vertical stripes of the famous coloured sands of Alum Bay. In 
addition to this unusual struemre the island is full of strange fossil 
beasts, unique reptiles and amphibia, and also of the fossilized 
remains of tropical vegetadon. The remains of the relatively 
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youtkfiil spcdc^Si man, arc not spectacular, though there arc enough 
lo show that this fertile outpost was bhabited chroughout pre¬ 
historic times. The carhar monumoics arc two long harrows, 
both situated Eowards the w-estrrn raremity near the Needles, One 
lies immediately above Freshwater Bay^ the other^ on the soutbeciij 
scavv^d slope of the high ground north of Chilton Chine, about 
half a mile from Brook House. A remarkable feature of this 
Brook barrow is the taU upright stone whichi with a sniallcr 
recumbent beside it, may represent the remains of a megalithic 
chamber. For the rest, there are a scatter of round barrows on the 
chalk ridge, a hdl-fort on Gatcombe Down, the wetUfcnown 
Roman viUa at Bradingk and Carisbrook Casde, where there is a 
good museum and some surviving masonry of a late Roman fort 
exposed below the earthworks of the Norman casde. 

From this iskod whose southern slope catches all the available 
wamiih of the English sun, 1 want now to return to the north to 
approach Wiltshire and the heart of prehistoric Wessex. 


B. Thf Birkskire and Marlbarough Dowm 

To approach Wessex &om the north, I shall assume that the 
travcllcT is making a fresh start &om London^ perhaps makuig the 
journey to Goring and Streadey, those tkbghrful Thames-sidf 
rcsom where the river has cut a fine curve through the chalk and 
wlicrc* on the steep northern bant, the trees come spilling down to 
the watcr^s edge ghmig a great sense of warmth and richness to 
this spadous valley scenery. 

1 shall, in fact, sure with the Berbhire DownSi an easy route to 
travel, for the green track of the Ridgeway runs along their crest, 
along that grey wall wliidi for so many miles shows through the 
left-hand window of die railway carriage on the journey from 
Reading to Swindon. Another prehistoric route follows the 
slopes of die Downi, generally keeping above the spring line, but 
far below the crest. This is generally recognized as the true line 
of the Icknicld Way, hui ic should be remembered that cvm after 
this route bad come into being (at latest by the Iron Age) it probably 
served only as ihe summer road and that in winter wa^Tarers had in 
* Sonic lutboridcs judge it to be a natural forEnatintl. 
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rate dicmsclvcs and tlidr attimaJs up on to the more andent 
Ridgeway. 

From Goring and Sircailcy it b possible to join the Ridgeway and 
to follow it up on to the detached block oF downs iirunediately 
above. Up here the way passes Lowbufy Campp a Roman earth¬ 
work W^hich may mark the site of a &rm^ and the conspicuous 
Saxon barrow from wliich its excavaton cook one of those bronze 
hanging bowls ’ft’ith orrumental medallions that are entirely Celtic 
in spirit but evidently much sought aficip and perhaps imitated, by 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Crossing the branch line to Newbury the path leads on to the 
main scarp which from this pobt curves gently in an unbroken 
arc for tbiitj' miles to the far end of the Marlborough Downs. 
Once up there^ subjected to the purity of the air* the pallor of the 
light, the familiar but always sadsfying perfecciDn of the chalk 
concouis, the rwcndcth-Hcentury citizen may pause to reflect that 
he is standing on a prcliistoric road and looking down upon Har¬ 
well whose many roofi cover the secrets of atomic energy* But 
perhaps he w^ould rather walk on. 

The Bronze Age peoples have left evidence of their presence on 
these hills by a scatter of round barrows, while thek predecessors 
of the New Stone Age are represented by Chum Knob» a long 
barrow tior far from the Ridgeway in the parish of Blewhury* A 
few miles further west the way passes the ton Age fori of Segsbury, 
or Lctcombe Castle, standing on the edge immediately above 
Wantage. It is delightful walking up here, and delightful to be 
aware of these relics of many ages without perhaps taking too much 
notice of them, but it is only after Letcombe that the Ridgeway 
enters into its own, covering two or three miles which must be 
regarded as classic ground not only for amateurs of aiitiquicy, but 
indeed for all Euglishmciu 

Within thb narrow span are the White HorWp UfEngton Castle 
and Wayland s Smithy. Each of these is of interest as an antiquiry, 
but they have been invesicd with a significance out of all pro¬ 
portion lo this everyday inierest by the very special place whidi 
they hold in the consciousness of out people. They are invested 
with 3 power woven from the memories, the veneration and 
unaginativc life of the nadom There is no doubt that the source of 
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this mist of €aid™tmait which has dxifijcd for $□ long ajuong the 
downs is the White Horse* die simtige attenuated beast cut in tlie 
steep chalk &cc of the scarp five hundred feet above the Thames 
valley. So wide is his riile^ so great bb spell, that this whole streich 
of valley has for as long as recorded memory borne the lovely name 
of the Vale of the White Horse, Like all great enchanters the 
Horse can assume various guises and is equally himself through 
them alL He has been seen as the emblem of Hengbt (whose 
horsiness is unquestioned) and b sciU rccognired by many as the 
standard cut hy King Ali&ed after his victory at Ashdown, both 
attributions honouring the historical assodadon of a white horse 
with the Saxon peoples. Again he has played the part of the dragon 
slain by St, George, and in thb capacity has given the name of 
Dragon Hill to the flat-topped knoU which stands a little way 
detached from the downs not far below his fret* Finally in our 
own day archaeologist have seen liina rather as a figure of the 
Celtic Iron Age, perhaps the totcmic emblem of the Celtic tribe 
whose stronghold was dose at hand in UfEngton Casde. This 
recent interpretation is likely to be the correa: one* pardcularly as 
it at once allows the White Hor^e the magical and religious author¬ 
ity which has enabled him to assume his bter guises. These, too, 
are perfectly to be believed, for if he has bem accepted by the 
people of the country as the White Hotse of the Saxons, then that 
he b—for what else is an emblem? 

The truth b the White Horse of UflSngton has sin« Celtic dmes 
been the centre of a horse Cult and as such has lurLed deep in the cotn 
sdousness of the people, vrhether he has been attributed to Heagist 
or Alfred or the remoter gods of the Celts. G* K* Chesterton 
expressed it well enough in hb the Whhe Hone in which, 

without having had rctoiirse to archaeology, he ingeniously allowed 
King Alfred to remake a much older horse: 

Before the gods that made the gods 
Had seen thdr sunrise pass 
The White Horse of the White Horse Vale 
Was cut out of the graS- 

Because through so many centuries the sanctity of the emblem 
remained alive in the minds of the country people they wwe ready 
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also CO in a i n rain iis physical bcmg. Ic scfims Lir^ily credible [hai 
for the two thoiisand years beween Augustin and Queen Viaorla, 
ibe generations of men and women living on the hUk or in the 
Vale kept the ixnage of the hone ftom the padentj the inddiotLS 
enooachmenti of the grass. Yet the mere prcscticc of these ciidous 
lines, die long narrow body, the two detached legSp die fantasdeaUy 
beaked bead, prove it quite simply to be mie. 

Although ^Titten record of the White Horse goes bacfc to the 
twelfth cejitury, aH account of the scourbig^ which kept it in 
being arc much later. By the time they begin to be described in 
the seventcenih emtury they arc still an "obligation" on the villagers 
round, diat is to say a rcligiDus sanetioii* but the joUificadom that 
accompanied them were of the ^cmlar kind to w^hich rcligioiis 
festivals conunonly degenerate when their signihcancc has been 
forgotten. Only the horse-radng and the 'debatichery* com¬ 
plained of in later days must have grown direedy our of the older 
oistoins of the festival. The scouring ceremony is first mmtioned 
by Atibrcyp hut the best early record dates from idyy when Basker- 
vdle wrote: 

*Somc that dwell hereabouts have an obligadon upon their 
hands to repair and cleanse this Land maike, or else in dme it may 
tumc green like the rest of the hill and he forgotten/ 

It was.an obUgation which had been faithfully fulfilled w'hile the 
higher currents of human thought travelled from ihe Druids to 
Newton, 

The scoiirmgs were supposed to take place at the mysdcai interval 
of seven years, bui in practice their celebration seems to have been 
irregular. There are eightccnch-centmy handbills recailing the 
lively ptogtaminjcs which hroughr hundreds of country people as 
well as gipsiesp entert^ers and dueves on to the sward of Uffing- 
ton HiU. It is always good to be reminded of these country' fesdvi- 
des which did much to lighten a hard life and abo gave it local 
miity and a strongly coloiircd caicndrical pattern. In addition to 
the horse-races (which included one for unsaddled cart-horM in 
their harness and bells), there were many other events: a flitch to 
be run for by a$ses; smocks to be mn for by ladies, the second 
best in each race to be eurided to a silk haE; cudgel playing for 3 
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gotd-laccd hat and pair of buckskin broethics and T^TCsding for silver 
buckles and pumps. There was also the very curious and ancient 
custom of racing for cheeses rolled down the stccj>sidcd hollow 
known as White Horse Manger—a custom which we shall find 
again in the Cotswolds, 

During the actual scouring the workers somedmes sang a ballad 
m the Berkshire diaicctp too cocscioMS perhaps to be very andent; 
three of the vcrs« run* 

The owl White Horse wants ^ttm to rights, 

And the Sguirc hcv promised good cheer* 

Zo we'l! gee un a scrape to kip on in diape, 

And a'U last for many a year+ 

A was made a lang lang dme ago 
Wi a goo dale of labour and pains, 

By King Alfred the Great when be spwilcd their consate 
And caddied thay wosbirds the Ehmes, 

ThercT be backsword play, and dimmin die powl. 

And a race for a peg, and a cheese, 

And us thenks as hisn s a durnmel zowl 
As dwoQt care for sicL sports as dieze. 

Nowadays the cleaning of the horse is the ^obligation^ of the 
Ministry of Works and we are all, I suppose, dummcl ro’wls. 
Standing on the bare brow of the downs where now only the 
while Horse himself and the empty ramparts of U fhngton Castle 
survive of all this gaiety, die vidtor may be pardoned if he thinks 
of the good things inevitably ignored by economisK but surely to 
be reckoned with in an csdmale of the Standard of Living of any 
age# 

Less chan a mile of lordly walking along the Ridgeway brings 
us to Wayland 3 Smithy, another one out of per^ps a dozen 
prehistoric monummes so well known as to claim a place in our 
national chronicles. The Smithy is in trudi a megalithk chambered 
long barrow, probably the work of the most easterly tribes of the 
New Stone Age people w'ho built so many tombs of this kiitd in 
the Cotswolds and on the other side of the Bristol Channel. The 
chamber has a central passage wdth a pair of side cells, giving a 
cruciform plani originally it must have been completrly roofed 
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'nilh. scnne slabs and Idddm below 2. long moundp bul now only 
one capstone trrmins in posiEion—sdll givings however^ a sem¬ 
blance of a little ca vc^—while the co vering moimd has been reduced 
to a low bant lying behind it. 

Venerable chough he is. the legendary blactsniith, Waylainh is 
of course a very much later creadon than this monumetit, and it 
muse be the influence of the White Horse ’^vhich has brought the 
two cogethcr. Indeed Ln St^dinavian mythology Wayknd is 
the otkner of a wliite horse, and it is therefore not stirprisitig to find 
that Ills name had already been attached to the long barrow by tlw 
middle of the tenth century. Since that rime nuntbers of local 
legends have grown up to enrich the imaginative appeal of the 
Smithy. It was said that the Smith worked here to shoe the White 
Horse- it was said that if a wayfarer^s mount cast a shoe, he need 
only leave a groat on the roof of the Smithy for it to be mysteriously 
reshod: it w^as said time if pieces of iron were left there they would 
be forged into horse-shoes. It may be reiiwkcd that when the 
chamber was excavated in the nineteenth century no groats were 
foundi but only a few iron bars perhaps a hundred years old and 
showing no signs of any transformation. 

Widi the Wliite Horse and Waybnd's Smithy* the chief glory 
of the Berkshire Downs is past, but the Ridgeway goes on inviting¬ 
ly aicuigh, leading to the Wiltshire boundary. Before foUow^ing 
it so far it is worth digressing from it to describe a few antiquities 
lying on the milder slopes of the spurs that run southward cowards 
the Kcrnict Valley. Of these perhaps the best known is Lamboiirn 
Seven BarrowSp a group of round barrows, including some of the 
disk varietyp diat Ucs in a hollow about two milia north of Lam- 
bourn village. The name seems to represent a magical rather than 
a madiemitical truib for they number more nearly twenty than 
seven; several of them have been opened and the grave-goods have 
shown them to cover a wide span of the Broiu^e Age. There is 
also a chambered long barrow at Lamboum and more round 
barrowsp good speeimens of the bowl kind, on fdstone Down some 
three miles further westi while In this same area a small but striking 
Iron Age camp has been given the name of Alfred's Castle. In 
pushing along the Ridgevrty as far as Wayland's Smithy* 1 hive 
passed several other Iron Age forts on these more southern spurs; 
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there is not much lo be said about them bdividtially but I wiU 
name them for the guidance of anyone to Mrander all ovet 

the Berkshire I>o\viis; there are Perbotoughp Oarcborougk 
Borough Hillp Bussocks and Grimbiiry all within quite a small 
area to the north of Newbtiry; then fur^er west* lying right on the 
Wiltshire county boundary, is Membmy^* an outstanding large fort 
perhaps better worth seeing than any of die othets. 

Recuming now to the PJdgets^y a mde or so beyond the Smithy, 
we almost at once cross inro WiltshirCp which I shall boldly claim 
as the richest in antiquities of any county in tlie British Isles* The 
whole of prehistoric times from the New Slone Age through the 
Bronze lo the Iron Age is ceprescjitcd ’with almost equal profusion 
and unless my narrarivc is to become no more than a list of nameSp 
I shall have to sdect ocJy the very finest examples, English place- 
names often have a poedc beauty of their owm nevertheless it 
wotild be ludicrous to catalogue the hundred long harrows, die 
scores of hill-fonSp to say nothing of the round barro\s^ where the 
Bronze Age pastotalists who knew these gtaztug-grounds so well 
have been buried in their thousands. 

Soon after passing the boundatyv the Ridgcivay crosses Ermiue 
Street, the Roman toad Ica^ding from Sdehester lo Cirencester, 
and then leaves Liddington Casde, another Iron Age fort* dose on 
the left before cutting across a second Ronian road converging on 
Cirmecster from Wmchestcr. Another few miles, and almost 
exactly half-way between Swindon and Marlborougli* the way 
begins to bend due south round the splendid doubic-rampaitcd 
fon of Barbuty, a stronghold said to contain a very large number 
of huts or pits visible from the air. Pursuing its southerly course 
along Hackpen Hill, just at the point where the by-road from 
Wootton Bassett to Marlborough dimbs the steep western slope, 
the Ridgeway passes near a monument of a type diat provokes 
some descriprion even if it is not more tlian two centuries old. 
This is the Hackpen Horse* one of a considerable stud to be fo und 
on the Marlborough E>ovmSp most of diem cut in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century or the first half of the ninctcenih. They 
arc all of them jatmiy, naturabsdc beasts—except in so far as they 
may have been distorted here and there in Eheir finer points by the 
passage of rime and the grosvth of turf—generally shown with 
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docked tails trotting towards the left, I suppose that at no dme in 
our history have horses been so much portrayed as dudng those 
years, and the chalk-cut figures can be seen as no more than a 
special branch of the art: nevertheless, I believe they had another 
source of inspiration which justifies their inclusion here. They 
have a link with antiquity because they were sired by the White 
Horse of Uffington on the Romantic and antiquarian movement of 
the eighteenth century. There b no doubt that many of the 
Wessex landlords who found the labour for this prodigious cuttmg 
of turf and fitting of chalk blocks did so because they were affected 
by thb movement* which even for its most peripheral followers 
vrent much deeper than a fashion. There ss^re once nine of these 
Wiltshire horses, some of them in the absence of a sacred obligation 
have since been allowed to *Tume green like the rest of the hill 
and be forgotten'. They represent, I think* a celebration of the 
past appropriate to die Romantic Age, Just as archaeological studies 
are appropriate to our own scientific century. The single other 
horse of tins stud which we shall find outside the county^ that close 
by Bratton camp at Westbury, was aaually superimposed on an 
older animal and one almost as singular-looking as Uffngton 
himself 

On Hatkpen Hill we are already ovcrlcnokifig one of the most 
famous archaeological resorts in the country. Unlike the White 
Horse and Wayland's Smichy, and unlike its more immediate 
rival, Stonehenge, Avebury b not a name which has been woven 
into our national legends. The great Brongc Age sanctuary which 
is the most famous of its many antiqni tics was first discovered to the 
learned world as late as 1648 when the young John Aubrey came 
upon it by chance while out fox-himdng. Once it had been made 
known* the fame of the monument quickly grew; Aubrey Idmself, 
with an exaggeration excusable in its discoverer* claimed Avebury 
to 'exceed Stonehenge as a cathedral does a parish church', while 
only twenty years later when Pepys went there during one of his 
rare holiday's he made thb revealing entry in his diaTy: 

^ , rode all day with some trouble for fear of being put out of 
our way over the Downes, where the life of the shepherds is* in 
fair weather only, pretcy. In the afternoon came to Akbury, 
where, seeing great stones like those of StoDage standing up, I 
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! tapped and toot a country min of dxat tOMTi, and he riiried me 
and ihewed me a place trenched in lite Old Sarum almost* with 
great stones pitched in it, some bigger dun those at Stonage m 
figure* to my great admiration: and he told me that most people 
dflearoing coming by do come and view thenip and that the King 
did sot and that the Mount cast hard by b called Scibury, from 
one King Seal! buried thcrcp as tradition says*^ 

!n the seventeenth century, though already, as we shall see, many 
stones had. been broken up for building and others buried, the stone 
circles were much better preserv-ed dion they were twenty years 
ago. During the "thirties, however, excavation and restoradon 
were carried out with devoted thoroughness and stones long 
fallen, broken or buried were set up again in their ancient sockets. 
Socket holes detected in the chalk but mth no surviving stones 
were at that rime marked with small concrete pillars, and every¬ 
where in the drdcs and avenue visitors will come upon these 
scientific but unsightly substitutes for the huge grey sarsens which 
once stood in their place. The excavators also established an 
adtnirable museum where andent and modmi maps, drawings and 
paintings of Avebury are on show, as weU as all the best finds irom 
the sanctuary and neighbouring sites* 

Learned men and kings (sec a testimonial in the cxecHent Red 
Lion Irm)* still go to Avebury, but they are supplemented by 
thousands of tourists. This flow of visitors lo ancestral monu¬ 
ments is curiously reminiscent of diat of medieval pilgrims to 
famous shrines^ though without ^th or doctrine* their funda¬ 
mental needs and purposes are, I bchevCp very much the same. 
How'cvcr tills may be, there is no doubt that in the summer months 
(w hen neither m fair weather nor foul b there any preoy shepherd 
life to be seen) visitors swarm ac Avebury, and the archacologim] 
traveller may prefer to go there in other seasons when the place 
relapses peacefully into the downlirtd countxyride. Let him go in 
early spring when the winds still blow chilly a^^oss the chalk hills 
but the beeches are grape-coloured with thrusting buds, or in 
autumn when these same trees are no more than a glowing afici- 
math of sunimex in the pale nostalgic air, and he can wander m 
pursuit of earth W'orks and stones among cottage gardens heavy 
with the last ^nd chrysanthcmunis. At these seasons he 
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may go where he wil] and meet no one but the mhabitants of 
Avebury village, or, as Pepys would have h, the toitiitrynsen of 
thai icwt). In strong contrast with Stonehenge, wliich stands on 
the open downs, Avebury is made domestic by the charming 
Wessex village which since Saxon times has fitted itself comfort¬ 
ably round the prehistoric earthworks and stones. Indeed, not 
only have many of the stones from the sanctuary been broken 
up and used to build the manor and cottages, but before restoration 
some of the surviving uprights had been Incorporated as they stood 
in cottages or out-buildings. 

Approaching from the north, we shall enter the sanctuary by the 
Swindon road, an entry which at once gives a striking impression 
of the remains—though that on the southern, Marlborough, side 
is even better. The first thing wliich the traveller will see is a 
colossal bank with a deep ditch on the inner side, part of a circular 
embankment enclosing nearly thirty acres. This great ring-work 
must have been dug to delimit the sacred area, and it has been 
hazarded that it may have been used by the Bronre Age tribesmen 
when they gathered at Avebury for seasonal festivals; standing or 
sittbg on the sloping bank, much like the audience in a Roman 
amphitheatre or a bull-ring they could have watched the rituals 
celebrated within. 

The gap in the earthwork through which the Swindon road 
passes has been proved by excavation to be an original entrance, 
and this is true also of the opening to the south and west. The 
eastern gap, where the village street leads out to the church and 
manor house, has never been tested, but there seems litde doubt 
that it, too, was an original feature and that Avebury was unique 
among these embanked sanctuaries in having four entrances b 
place of the usual one or two. 

Immediately inside the ditch on the right-hand side of the Swb- 
don road the traveller will sec two enormous standmg stones, 
massive slabs of sarsen, belongbg to the great outer dxde which 
follows the inner lip of the ^tch. Very many of its stones have 
disappeared, but from this point it b possible to see an impressive 
arc of them to the right, where both earthwork and stones show 
against the trees screening the grey stone manor house. 

The whole of this western half of the great drcle has been well 
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restored, particularly die sector against die Marlborough road where 
as many as a dozen of tbe big sarsciis can be seen standing together. 
On the rastcfn side few stones arc visible^ but as this part of the 
drcumfereiice has never been fully e]cc3vated it may well be tKat 
some are still lying hidden below the turf 

There is no need to offer a detailed desedpdon of Avebury* for 
at each of the little wicket gates giving access co iis various poarts 
the visitor svtU find a frame displaying a plan and history of the 
whole Sana nary. These show how inside the great circle there are 
two small stone rings, set side by side, cadi of which had a central 
feature, in one apparently only a monolith, in the other a group of 
large stones. The best preserved of these inner circles is the southern, 
many stones of -wdiich can be seen in the meadow between the 
R.cd Lion and the Marlborough entrance. From this southern 
entrance a double line of standing stones extended for nearly two 
miles to end in tivo concentric drdcs of standing stones on Overton 
Hill. This so-called Avenue^ ’aith sarsens altcmaring with concrete 
markers, runs conspicuously beside the MarlbotDugh road; when 
we reach Overton HiU diere is nodiing but concrete, for the 
original ckdes have been conaplctdy destroyed. 

The scientific excavadon of the "thirties did an immense amount 
to recover not only rhe smicture but abo the history of the Avebury 
monuments. 

They have shown [hat there were two maki building periods^ 
both during the earlier part of the Bronze Age between igoo and 
1500 &.C. This means that the wdiolc design and construedon of 
the sanctuary was the work of the largely pastoral tribes who may 
be supposed to have grazed their catde on the Marlborough Downs. 
As skilled bowmen they hunted red deer and other game with 
fliJit-tippcd arrows^ w^hilc a few of the most prosperous among them 
owned knives, daggers and axes of bronze. During the first 
building phase che sanctuary probably consisted of a line of three 
free-standing stone circles and the avenue; during the bter phase 
tsvo of the drclcs wrre enclosed by the embankmenr and the outer 
stone drclc while the third and northcrninost was demolished 
The posidoti of three stones of this supposed third drdc is marked 
by concrete blocks just inside the Swindon entrance* The crouched 
skeletop? of fwo of the early Bronze Age builders of Avebury were 
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found where they bad heta turied against monoliths of the Avenue^ 
wth bowls and drbikiitg-Viessels sec beside them. Even more 
ckamatic^ and a splendid bistance of bow archaeology can recapture 
and revive a moment of past dmci was a totally unexpected djS“ 
CQvcry made during work on the great orclc. While many 
of the missing icones of Avebury have been broken up for building 
a few of them proved to have been pulled down and buried deeply 
enough to get them out of the farmers^ ^ buried blocks 
were^ of course, raised and restored to their original positions. 
When one of the stones in the great circle was being lifted the 
excavators were astonished to find a skedeton lying beneath it; 
clearly it did not represent a formal buriah for by their attitude 
the bones still spoke of a man caught in a momenr of movemenr— 
in a desperate attempt to run ai^ay. Coins of Edw'ard 1 w'Mch he 
had been carrying in a purse shossTd that death overtook this man 
early in the fourteendi century, while the scissors and lancer which 
he had with him made it as nearly as fjossiblc certain tliat he had 
practised as a barber-surgeon. (His scissors, now in the Avebury 
Museum, arc the oldest pair known to exist in Britain!) The 
ititerpretation put upon these curious facts—and it cannot^ I think, 
be far wrong“is that villagers had been struggling to distodge 
chc monohth when a zealous passer-by* probably a stranger to the 
place, had volunteered to help them, and being more skilled at 
handling a lancet than brge stones had been aughi by die block 
as ir fell. So it was that the unhappy barber-surgeon found his 
grave in the hob dug to receive the stone. Evidently the survivors 
were so ccxiified by wbat had occurred that they made no attempe 
to recover the body and give ic Christian burial, but shovelled 
ciarth over stone and victim as quickly as they could Even to-day 
the villagccs are known to reson to the scones for magical cures of 
one kind or another, and 1 do not doubt that their medieval ances¬ 
tors were so ncr^'ous when they tampered with chem that they 
tnstandy assumed die tragedy was no accident hut the revenge of the 
enraged divinities of the temple. In their fear they left che surgeon 
as an unwirang sacrifice. 

Second in order of fame among the andquides of Avebury, is 
Silbury HiUn the huge mound which stands on the northern side 
of the Marlborough-Chippenham road about a mile south of the 
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village* TKis. of coiJi5c^ is die SelEnry mendoned by Pepys. Jtist 
as tlie gri:at drdc is always described as die largest of its kind in 
Europe, so CoOp and with equal jusdee, Silbiuy is daimed as die 
largest artificial moim<i fo appearance suggests a gigandc pudding 
—which is really only co say it is like a bowl borrow of extras 
ordin^ proponioiis. Tlie scale of their work at the sanctuary 
embankment shows that the Bronae Age people of Avebury were 
easily capable of a building feat of this kind. But if it JS a buiial- 
mound, the grave itself has so far eluded ail search; a shaft sunk 
from the top and a tunnel driven through from the side during the 
last century both failed lo find it or to provide any due as to due 
age and nature of Silbury. There it stands, a challenge to science, 
and a proof that faith can build moimcains with the bclp of no mote 
than l^ne shovels and ander picks. 

Silbury Hill docs not c^diaust the montmieiiES in this unique 
centre of antiquity. To the south of the same road and distin¬ 
guished by a jagged coxcomb of trees planted along its crest is the 
chambered long barrow of West Kenneth another examplci remotely 
comparable to Wayland s Smithy, of a type of tomb we shall find 
to be far couinioiiec in the Cotswolds- There is a second long 
barrow a liEtlc to the south-east in the parish of East Kcnnet* To 
stray for a moment a fcw miles away firom Avebury, on the downs 
between this road and the Vale of Pewsey, dicte arc half a dozen 
of the undiambcrcd long barrows so mtudr more characteristic of 
the chalk country, while immediately above the Vale at Alton 
Priors b the Knap Hill endosiire or causewayed camp probably 
built and used by the same tribes whose dead were buried in the 
long barrows. 

Although excavation may one day change the balance, Knap 
Hill b at present of little cortsequence when wTighed against the 
la^t and oldest of the famous Avebury antiquitieSp the much larger 
causewayed tsimp on Windmill Hill about a mile to ihc norch-w est 
of the temple. This site was excavated about twenty years ago 
and yielded plentiful and important remains of the earliest immi¬ 
grant farmers of the New Stone Age. As a mult their culture is 
usually known to archaeology as WindraiB Hill. No trace 
found to suggest that there were ever permanent hues inside the 
carthwoik, although day hcarchs were imcovcretL Most of the 
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finds came from the ditches which had evidently been used for 
dpping rubbish md somedmes ako as sheltered stjuatting-placcs. 
Many remains were found of the small ’tvidc-homed catdc, and 
of sheep ^ there was an unusually perfect skeleton of a dog of a 
breed suggesting a long-legged fox terrior. Looking at the dlclieate 
consEmctioti of the dog's skeleton so scrupulously assembled in the 
Avebury museum^ it seems a work of art in its own tight and it is 
difScult to add flesh and fur and imagine a Uvcly animal which^ 
rather before the time of Abraham, running on these bills, its 
bark sounding far as ic rounded up the flocks, perhaps manoeuviing 
them through the complcxidcs of the triple enclosure. Mixed 
with the bones w^rc plenty of sherds of broken crockery, the plain 
Of very simply ornamented round-bottomed pots always made 
by these people, flint and stone axes as wxU as flint scrapers, and 
andef combs used in the preparation of skin clothes. 

After excavation several of the short sections of the causewayed 
ditches were carefully turfed and kept open* so rendering Windmill 
Hill by far the most conspicuous and comprehensible of these 
enclosures which have generally been obliterated by the slow 
process of time. When I last climbed the hUh how-ever, 1 found the 
ditch in a wretched state, the turf rough and broken and the whole 
made lijdeous by sagging fences. Whether diey arc now restored 
[ do not know; with our own ddes in semi-rum and utter squalor, 
perhaps it is hardly warranted to try to maintain the architecture of 
four thousand years ^o. There are visitors w^ho will feel as they 
look at these sad holes or at the concrete markers m the temple 
that it is better to accept the work of dme and decay. 

Large round barrows lie neat the older earthworl^ on Windmill 
Hill and there is a splendid line of them, each bearing a clump of 
beeches, above the turning which leads dosvn to Avebury from the 
main Marhjorough toad. These are tnerdy the nearest at hand and 
most noticeable of large numbers of buml-moutids duscerfog about 
Avebury: the same concentrarion is found at Stonehenge and ie is 
known that the Bfonze Age peoples brought their dead, sometimes 
over long distances, to bury them within sight* and doubtless 
within the influence* of these potent sanctuaries. 

In foUowiiig the Ridgeway, wx turned south to Avebury before 
teaching the w'cstem scarp of the Marlborough Downs where it 
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Stands above Cliippeohani and the Iinadwaters of die Bristol 
Avon. The most striking site there is the Iron Age fort, Oldbury 
Casde, whose strong double ramparts crown sonic fine bare 
downLmd- The slopes arc embellished by a bcedi-wocMi, the slender 
obelisk of the LandsdoNvue Moamnent and on the steep northem 
side by quite the most spirited and Iiighly bred of the Wiltshire 
Wliiie Horses. This beast is usually called the CherhSi Horse after 
the village a mile to the north-west; ic was cur in 17S0 by a ‘mad 
doctor" and for a dme was distinguished by a gleaming eye, iir^ 
parced by filling the turf socket wish boitlcs, buried bottom upper¬ 
most* and so resembling the many-Bceted eye of an insect. So 
great is the thirst of some visitors for mere souvenirs, that these 
bottles* although known to have been empty, had all disappeared 
wthJn a century. 

Four or five miles to the soudip another fort* Oliver’s Castle, 
stands on a spur of the Rotmdw'ay Hill which is better known as a 
Civil War batde-grouiid, an association which has given thU 
Celtic fort Its misleading name. 1 might not have thought Oliver s 
Castle deserving attcntioii, if it were not that one of the most 
interesting earthworks in die country passes between it and Old¬ 
bury. For anyone following a nartowdy gcograplucal itinerary* 
an earthwork fifry miles long presents a dJ^icult problem; is it 
better to dismember it* describing the sections whenever they 
cross one^s own routCp or to describe it in its entirety and so be led 
far away bom the chosen path; 1 think that the Wansdyke 
demands to be surveyed dn^oughout its fifty ntiks^ however 
sketcliily it may be done, and this point w^here it drops from the 
Marlborough Dow-ns bemcen Oldbury and Roundway Hill is 
die one I have selected for the survey. Wansdyke consists of a 
single bank and ditch nnming ^irly consiscetitly cast and west 
and with the ditch on the northern side—^it is planned, that is to 
say, by a people living to the south of it against an enemy to the 
north. The eastern tip Js thonghc to lie near Inkpen on the Hamp¬ 
shire border south of Himgerford* from w^herc the dyke rims 
w'Citward past Cliisbury camp to be temporarily lose in Savemake 
Forest; it begins ag ain due south of Marlborough between rhe 
present and the abandoned railway line to Andover* and shows its 
noblest form in the tm-mile strotii along the soudiem edge of the 
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MnxlbotCiiigh Downs^ until lE bends gently northwaird to oiir 
survey point. From tere it is only intcnnicieiitly visible across 
the Avon ViUey but can be traced once more near Lacock Abbey 
miming on top of the Roman road to Bath. Throughout the Bath 
area it has inevitably been oblitcratedL but westw^'ord it can be seen 
again aE Bathampton (where there is an Iron Age fort) and it passes 
dose to another fon at Stantoabtiry Just north of StanEon Priory 
in this section the earthwork again approaches the impressive scale 
and good preservation found on the Marlborough Downs. Wans-^ 
dyke can be traced without question from Stantonbury to Dundry 
HiU but the rest of its obscure course south and west of Bristol 
to the coast of Fortishead has to be left largely to the imagmatiom 
A defensive work which must once have been far 

more formidable throughout its endre In^th than it now is even 
in its most iinpreMve strctchcSi is no local undertakings it pro¬ 
claims unmistakably a broad strategy and wide powers of com¬ 
mand. Is it possible to relate this ambitious work to any known 
historical eventi It iatU have been noticed that near Bath the dyke 
runs on the Roman road and careful excavation long ago carried 
out by General Piii-^Rivers has proved it eo be of kce Roman or 
post-Roman date. Perhaps it is a question which can never be 
answered with absolute certainty, but arguments as cogent as they 
arc imaginatively pleasing^ have been advanced to show that 
Wansdyke was built at the command of AmbrosiuSp the great 
British leader who, together with his licuienant and probably 
younger kinsman^ Arthur, succeeded in checking the first phases of 
Anglo-Saxon invarion led by Hengist^ According lo diis inter- 
precadon it was completed in about a.d. 470 during a temporary 
truce between the Roman Briions and the invadcrs^-servmg as a 
boundary between the sdll British terriEory of Hampshire, Wilt¬ 
shire and the south-west and the aggressive Anglo-^Saxom tn the 
region of the Upper Thames. It was afEer this that Ambrosius was 
able to move forward again and finally, under the generalship of 
Arthur, eo win the great victory of Mount Badon which delayed 
the Teutonic secdemerit by half a century. 

Whether or not the details of this story are correcti. there seems 
little doubs that Wansdyke docs rcpreseiiE some part of the bitter 
struggle betw'ocn Britons and Anglo-Saxons and it must mark 
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a check of xhc invaders. Looking along diis emhankmenti follow* 
mg ir as it mounts and sinks again with the crests and hollows of 
the downs or wesiem hilb, the traveller cm feel that he is seeing the 
greacesr mark left by the impact between the peoples who 
together w^cre so largely ro create the future history of Britain* The 
Celts and Teatoiis were locked in what looked hke a death-gtipp 
but in truth it was to lead to a partial fusion, followed by mucual 
toleration, and so to the strengthetiijig and enlivenbg stimulus of 
one upon the other which has gone on ever since. That even in 
England the Celtic population was able to survive and make a 
massive contribudon to the racial and cultural uihcritance of the 
country' was very largely due to the breathing-space won by the 
courageous and brilliant resistance of Ambrosius and Arthur* The 
Wansdyke stands as a still not unworthy symbol of that resistance— 
an episode which was to end in the Bridsh King Arthur becoming 
the most-loved heroic figure of English legencL By the time 
Arthur had proved himself as a war leader, the dyke may already 
have begun to look dilapidated, nevertheless he must have been 
&miliar with it, may have appraised it as the best chat could be 
done in time of crisis and collapsing civiliadon to emulate the 
Roman concepdon of a military frontier so splendidly represented 
by Hadrian's Wall . Thus the spirit of the historic Arthur* one of the 
last generals lo fight for the dvUizadon of Roman Britain, may be 
allowed to w^ali Wansdyke* while the legendary King, so fine a 
creadon of Ccldc and Teuionic imaginadon is left to his true 
haunts at Avalou and Caradot and all the places of Malory*s 
chronicle. 


C. SGlishury Plain 

Wansdyke and the ways of Arthurian legend have led me far 
from my chosen idneraryp I want now to go back* to cross the 
Vale of Fev^^y and enter upon that region which we have seen lo 
lie at the very heart of prehistode England, the wide* bare dialk 
uplands of Salisbury Plain. In crossing the Vale the more earnest 
pursuers of antiquity should certainly visit the chief town^ Devizes^ 
where the mtiscum of the Wiltshire Archaeological Soaety houses 
many important finds from the county including gold treasures* 



The prijiicipal antiquicics of SiJisbury Plain and die surrounding dowidand 
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stjrnc in facsimile but some original, from the chicfcaim" banrows in 
the Stonehenge region. 

The shift from the uplands which followed the end of prehisconc 
times left much of the Plain unculdvatcd and it b this bek of dis¬ 
turbance by die medieval plough which has allowed it to remain 
so rich in nunor remains of andquity — the patterns of Cdde field 
systems and the foundations of Iron Age or native Romano- 
British setdements which show through the turf in many places. 
Tins in addition to the great moniimencs which must in any drcuni- 
stanccs have survived to commemorate the day^ of its prehistoric 
grcauiess. Yet this same poorness as agricultural land has in the 
last hundred years closed Salisbury Plain to the threat of swords 
instead of plough-sliares. S ince it has been one of the chief training 
centres of ie British Army and as the violaice of war has interuLEed, 
50 has the qbmage caused to the Plain. There are areas dosed for 
poison gas, bombing ranges, humped and pitted like vast expanses of 
flint-mining, and many other disfiguremcnEs and obstmcdotis. There 
may be a melancholy historic interest in seeing tanks loping over 
the ramparts built by Celtic warriors but the desmicdon svrougbt is 
considerable. Certainly no modem military works will leave such 
graceful remains for the future as the hill-forts of die Celts. Con¬ 
crete and corrugated iron Cannot do better than disappear, but 
Commonly do very much worse. Along the northern ridge of the 
Plain although it is scattered with barrows and bears many marb of 
ancient cultivation and setdemenc, there is nothing wori n a m i n g 
except Castcrlcy Campp a laige but weakly entrenched fort which 
has dated to the Bclgic Iron Age, and nowhere worth lingering 
before Bratton Casdc, a fore of roughly rectangular plan whose 
double ramparu top the steep face of the downs five miles &om 
Westbury. Immediately below ihe camp, indeed with its ears 
impinging on the ourer rampaits, Ls the Westhury White Horse# a 
somewhat dejected-looking animal with a h^gingp undocked taiL 
This beast was cut in 1778* and restored in the mnctccnth century, 
but it was so made as to ovedie and obliterate an older and smaller 
horse facing in the opposite directioa. This more aodent figure 
seems to have been grotesque: a long, chin# ill-prqportioncd brute 
with a mildly popping eye set at the base of its ear and a thin, 
upcurvcd tail with a s mall fork at the tip W'hich males one think 
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of the front of m dcphani rather than the back of a horse. This 
freakish prcdccc^or of the present naturalisric Wesibury horse ba 
becTi daijiicd as pre^ustoric, but the best evidence suggests that in 
faci: it was cur only early in the eighieeorh century, and it may well 
be that it was deliberately designed to recall the Uffington horse 
but with a lack of skill and imdersumding which transmured strange¬ 
ness into absiirdiry. 

White Horses ancient and recent have alw'ays been tut in places 
touimanding a wide sweep of cotintry and the Westbury escample 
Is in this even more fortunate chan most of its companions. Anyone 
who has rlimbcd to Bratton Casdc on a dear day can see &om the 
Mcndips on the west to the Marlborough Dowms as far as Avebury 
to tlic east, w'hile below bis feet the riches of the Vale of Pewsey 
are spread out with all the incricate pattcni of its fields and orchards. 

Turning southward from Bratton but still keeping to the edge 
of the PLiin, wc soon come to the upper end of the Wylye Valley, 
one of the most beautiful of all the valleys tributary to the A von 
which dissect and diversify the uplands. The Wylye^ now such a 
modest and sequestered stream as hardly to be visihlc as it twists, 
divides, unites again among its meadows, has cut this bold trench 
through the chaUc, where+ since they left the uplands, men have 
come to build a line of mills and of villages. The place-names 
themselves speak of English history: dowmstream from Warmin¬ 
ster are Norton Bavant, Sutton Vcnyi Knook, Upton Lovch 
Fisherton dc la Mere and Wylyc^to pick out only those whose 
names while seeming most English, yet echo furthest among 
ddferent peoples and tongues—Norman, Saxon and Cdt. As a 
counterpart to this, for one of those pieces of countryside where 
the moniiiTicuis of many periods crowed together to remind us of 
the length and variety of our early history, the traveller need not 
fare further than the place we have now reached, the edge of the 
Plain above the Wylye between Warminster and Hcytabuty. 
Boldest and most striking among its andquidcs arc the two magni¬ 
ficent camps which dominate the valley from the very edge of the 
scarp—Baidesbuty and Scratchbuiy. They lie not more than a 
mile apart and each comnunds a fine view of the other* Battles-^ 
bury, with a beech hanger darkerung the slope below it* h one of 
those camps, normally dating from late in the [ron Age, in which 
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several lines of laniparts folow the contour of the full; Scratch- 
bury in contra^ though quite free from the mechmicaJ rcgulariry 
of Roman plaiinmg, is rouglOy rectangular in outline—nmilar 
to the fort bst describctl, Bratton Cattle, which at this point U 
about ten miles away due north across the Plain, Although it has 
not been reliably confirmed by digging, it seems almost certain that 
the powerful strongholds of Battlesbury and Scratchbury must 
hav'e been in limiiltaneous use for at least a part of their Iristory. 
We do not yet know enough to be able to explain why such 
colossal labours as were demanded by the building of these fortifi- 
cadons should be twice expended; it seems incredible that they 
could have been raised against one another, yet li is equally hard 
to imagine any common strategy which they could have served. 
We shall find one parallel, and it is a dose one, in the pair of forts on 
Hod and Hainblcdon Hills in Cranbome Chase, otherw^ise 1 know 
of nothing comparable in the whole country. 

From these great Iron Age monuments it is possible to sec on the 
one hand remains two thousand years mote andent, and, on the 
other, a thousand years more recent. There are several long 
barrow’s on the imduladiig pbteau, the most striking being the 
Norton Bavant barrow which &om the ramparts of Scratchbury 
can be seen lying on swelling green down to the north like a por- 
poise*3 back among the waves. Then, advancing by several 
ccntuiicSj in the high soutU-westem comer of this camp there is a 
very large if mutilaced round barrow, ft makes an excellent look¬ 
out point and one may guess that more than a thousand years aficr 
it had been raised for a Bronze Age fimcrai, Cddc w’arriors must 
have made use of it for this purpose. Finally when the New Stone 
and Bronze Ages had sunk deep into the forgotten past and hill- 
fort w'arfare was kept in memory only by its surviving earthworks, 
the ploughs of Anglo-Saxon culdvators on Middle Hill between 
BattlesbuT)' and Scratchbury' cut its slopes into long narrow^ temccs. 
These scrip fields, so much like gigantic steps mounting the bill, 
have survived in all their sharpness and are now among the finest 
examples of their IdncL 

So, through the Anglo-Saxons, we have joined hands with the 
villages strung out along the valley bottom, the villages that wjdi 
their churches, almshouses, inns and mansions can provide some 
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rruieriol remiadcrs qf aWcst every century cjf the last nine. 
Within a few irtUcs four thoiiiaiid yean have shown their nicmor- 
iaii. For myself, if I wanted to enjoy the essential taste of the chalk 
ccimtry, of those parts of England ercated by the Cretaccsoiis seas, 
I tiunk I should choose the Wylyc Valley where one cm pass In space 
from naked downland with cloud shadows swimming up and 
down the chalk waves, to succulent waterside meadows full of 
hmnm and in time from long barrows to Georgian manors and 
cottages. As for the last hundred years which no one can claim as 
beau^ers of the countryside, they have left this valley very much 
alone. The sound of the tractor I accept ^ it is already gathering 
to itself many of the assodatiom of rufil hours. 

On the segment of dowms betw^een the Wylye and Nadder valleys 
there arc the usual barrows, round and long, there arc intetesring 
earthworks and a good stretch of Roman road in Gtovcly Wood, 
and away on the westernmost citrcmicj' south of Maiden Bradley* 
Whkeshect Castle is a fine Iron Age fort with even finer prospects 
across die Stour to the heavily w'oodcd hills of Shaftesbury. But 
1 do not want to do more than dismiss them with these few words, 
the main idnerary must keep to the north side of the Wylye, past 
the much-ploughcd dreubr fort on Codford Hill and so on to¬ 
wards the east and tow-ards Stonehenge. First ihe road to Ames^ 
bury and Andover passes dose beside Yambury Castle, one of the 
bcst--known fofis on the Plain. It has no hill summit to add to its 
strength and dignity, for ic stands on a level plateau* its rampans 
showing from the rood like a level wall—indeed, very much like 
one of those embanked reservoirs to be seen beside urban water¬ 
works. There are three strong ramparts with two ditches enclosing 
a space of nearly thirty acres ; within this coitral area is a much 
smaller ringw’ork* now almost worn aw-ay, the surviving remains 
of an older Yambury built early in die Iron Age, perhaps the third 
century b.C. The present fort took its place bte in the period and 
continued in use into Roman rimes. Both Bcigic and Roman 
pottery have been found, and as early as the eighteenth century 
tc w-as recognized as a good hundng-ground for collectors of 
Roman coins. There are now several gaps in the defences, but 
only the one on the eastern side* where the ramparts arc nodocably 
incumed, marks an original entrance. The other openings w^erc 
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probably made lo allow shepherds to drive their Jlocks in to the 
big slieep fair held at Yambury every October for very many 
years—perhaps for many centuries. The last was in t^i 6 . 

The traveller who wishes lo approach Stonehenge most fittingly 
should keep along this rcsi crossing the little river Till ar ’Winter- 
bourne Stoke. As he reaches the quiet crossroads on the summit, 
he will be ou ihe edge of one of the greatest, and certainly the 
richest, congregarious of burial-mounds in all Britain. Here was a 
kind of vast scattered cemetery on grotind hallowed by its proxi- 
nuty to the renowned sanctuary. Barrows duster round Stour- 
henge on all sidcs—three hundred of them—but here to the west is 
the greatest concentration and the area most sequestered from the 
blighcing milicaiy activkia of Amcsbnry. dose within the north¬ 
eastern angle of the crossroads is a vfdl-prescrvcd long barrow, 
and its spine acts as a pointer to a line of round barrows starting 
just be)'ond the small W'OOtL These in their range of forms make a 
typologist's heaven. First there are two striking bell barrov\'s and on 
their left two disks—one of normal type, the other with twin tumps. 
Just beyond them is perhaps the best^known example of that race 
varictyp the pond barrow—which consists of a circular depression 
lAith a low bank on the Lip. Back on the Line of die beUs are four 
bow'I barrow^Sp and there arc many more of this simple tyyc beside 
the left-hand road as it leads very happily northw'ards to nowhere. 

This completes the enumeration of thb famous group, and I will 
not attempt another. ’When the ritual and whatever its accompani¬ 
ment may have been of masks* effigies and od&rings have vanished 
so long ago, when thete is no adr left of emodon and the ghosts 
which emotion keeps alive, when the very people rcspomible 
for raising these mounds have been overwhelmed* absorbed and 
forgotten, then their detailed study can become lifeless enough. 
Better perhaps to look at them with knowledge but with know'- 
Icdge unexpressed, these round barrows that arc like the floating 
bubbles of events drowned in dme. 

Aw'ay to the right of the road the bubbles ride the downs in 
lines and clusters. First on Normanton Down ininiediately above 
Stonehenge where some of the richest burials of the Wessex 
invaders have been uncovered, then further away the great con- 
glomerarions of ’Wilsford and Lake. So we approach Britain's 
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mosi famous prehistoric moirnment through cnow<lijig satcUiEc^ 
attracted towards it by the magnedsm of its <fwn holiness. 

There is 3 disadvantage Ln this Winterbourne approach to 
Sionehengc; the first view from the slopes of Normanton Down 
shows the temple against the army hutments and other miUtary 
bric-i-brac of LarkhUl Camp; they are more than a mile beyond, 
but it cannot be said that they make a good backdoth. It is a 
compensadon for those who must come by the less interesting 
Ameshury road that they vAll first see the stones standing: slightly 
above diem agakist a hackground of untroubled downland set 
with beech dumps and burial-mounds. 

Seen at a distance, as from Normanton Down, Stonehenge 
appears smallp compact^ and imcxpcctcdly rectangular—an archi¬ 
tecture in which strong, straight verticals are doniinanc. Indeed if 
Avebury is London* Stonehenge is New York. While the northem 
sanctuary covers a vside area with a relatively diffuse interest, 
Stonehenge is concentrated into a very smali space and as a result 
(it seems) has grown upw^ards. Partly because of this concentranon, 
colour pbys a great pan in the architectural quahty of tlie sanctuary* 
The huge blocks of sarsen are a pale silvery grey and in many lights 
they stand out wdth a strange pallor against the duller tones of tlie 
downSj an effect seen with heightened intensity in Constab!c*s 
man'cllous pauiring of the stones enveloped in storm-clouds. 

By whatever road he comes^ the traveller will have to buy his 
ticket and use the ofiidal entrance, reBecting if he wtU on the 
course of social evolution which has made enery to a shrine of 
Bronze Age herdsmen dependent on paying sixpence to a uni¬ 
formed attendant. The Ministry of Works has kept the whole 
apparatus of conservation as unobtrusive aj posdbLe and nuny 
unsightly coucredoos of an carlicT period have been tidied away. 
However, officials must be realistic, and it b a fact rhat cw^enricth- 
century man gects paper, cardboard and dnfoil wherever he goes. 
Therefore the Ministry provides two large openwork wastepaper 
baskets of a kind which conspicuously displays tlie contents, and it 
b between this pir of modem amenides that one must walk to the 
noblest surviving monument of prehiswric Europe. As ihey draw 
near, tlie ej'esof most vidtors are so immediately held by the great 
duster of stones iliat they overlook a small endrcliiig bank and 
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ditch. Ttii^ mcsdcst earthwork wliich Cak« the pber of the eolo^I 
endosure at Avebury « tincioubtcdly one of the earliest features of 
the tnouuiiicnc. Himdrcds of years before the ursen blocks were 
raised co their present position this suicruary ditch had been dug 
and the ehalL thrown up into a bank on the inn:!! lip. The ring of 
white patches now showing within the bant marks the posidon 
of underlying holes dug in die chalk. It was once believed that 
these were the sockets for an ancient circle either of wooden posts 
or standing stones—possibly the "bluescones' which arc now in¬ 
corporated in the main sanctuary^ Now there is a tendency to see 
them not as sockets but as ritual pits in whidi hunwi cretuadon 
burials were made. There is no question that cremated human 
bones were found in most of the pits» hut it was assumed dial they 
had been buried at the foot of the nprighes just as unbumc bodies 
had been mterred against some of the stones at Avebury* Personally 
! do not find the evidence good enough finally to discredit the idea 
that these boles do in fact survive from an earber ctrekp but wliat-^ 
ever their function it is certain that they and the bank and ditch 
were made this site was first consecrated early in the Bfonre 
Age nearly four thousand years ago* 

We may have regretted the tickets, the wajte^paper baskets, our 
fellow visitors; we may feel that publicity has dHtroyed tlie spirit 
of this too-famous building; yet once among the stones all but the 
most stubbornly resistant moods muse surrender to their power- 
The massivCp roughly squared blocks of sarsen seem to possess a 
forceful presence which asserts itself within the human conscious¬ 
ness. Their silvery grey colour fills the eye but now shows itself to 
be variegated witli dark lichens and with die shadow of grotesque 
fissures and holtoivs worn by centuries of rain and fi:osc. One 
upright has been so deeply and curiously carved by the weather 
that it loob like one of those huge vrooden tOEem poles made by 
the Vancouver Island Indians. The visicor must be struck, toOi 
by an unexpected combination of sude with dynamic forms; die 
uprights with their heavy Unteb have stood for thousands of yean 
and seem etemah while some of the fallen scones, particularly the 
inner crUidionA, although they have lain there long enough to 
have been trodden smooth, seem to preserve the force and move¬ 
ment, the noise ahnosi, of their colo$sal fall. 
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Tht plan of the temple is not lurd to <tsdngui5ii; it \w tsvo main 
tlemencSp an outer ring snd an inner horseshoe of stones, but bodi 
arc donblc^ The outermost circle oiigmally consisced of thirry 
uprights (about seventem feet high) suppomng a condnuous 
architrave of horizontal slabs, each curved slightly to take its place 
in the drcumference of the circle. These dabs have a hole at each 
end designed to fit over a knob or tenon on the upright — each 
upright being furnished with two tenons—and are l^ed to one 
another by tongtie’-and-groove joints. Inside this gigantic sarsen 
ring is a circle of rckrivcly small and slender stones^ originally 
perhaps as many as fifty in number. These are some of the famous 
'blucstoncs" which analysis has conclusively proved to have been 
brought from the Presely HiUs in Pembrokeshire, the only possible 
source for their paiticular variety of blue-grey doleriie. Such a 
feat of transport, whether it was done by sea and up the Avon or 
whether the last part of the joumey was overland by way of the 
Mendips, would certainly have been judged impossible -were it 
not for the unshakeable geological evidence* It b believed that 
already in thdr native Wales the blucstone must have formed part 
of some sacred monument and so came to Salisbury Plain possessed 
of their own man^. 

Within this second component of the outer ring stands the 
trilithon hoRCshoe, perhaps the most impressive single architectural 
feature of the temple. When complete it was formed by five 
trilithons (pairs of uprights supporting a lined stone), two at each 
side and one, the most massive of all, at the toe. Unhappily the 
nonh-west side of the horseshoe b much ruined w'hiJe of the 
central tnUthon OtJy a single upright b in position, the naked tenon 
on its summi[ showing clearly against the sky. just as the blue- 
stone ardc b inside the sarsen drclct so there is an inner horseshoe 
setting of bluestones wirliin the saiscn triHthons* Across the toe 
of the bluestone horseshoe and therefore irnmediitely in fronc of the 
great central trilithon lies a sandstone skb, also of Welsh origin, 
now much encumbered with fragment of a fallen upright. Ever 
since Inigo Jones made the first plan of Stonehenge for James I, 
this slab has popularly been identified as the Altar Stone, but b far 
more likely once to have stood as a monolicK. Certainly thb 
central enclosure where the Altar Stone now lies must have beco 
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the most holyp iht most chsigcd with mana m the w^holc sanctuary. 
One may suppose that for mcdicvaJ Englishmen a whole realm of 
religious emodon and faith was focused like die light in a bumJng* 
glass on the masses celebrated before the high altar of CanEerbury 
Cathedral, while the w^holc of Christendom was sjmilarly drawn 
towards St, Peter^s. It is not, I beliCTep unwarrajited to imagine 
that the Bronze Age tribesmen throtighout the soLithcm English 
uplands were aware of some such coneenctadon of their religious 
feelings and the mana which ic generated here m what is now this 
oval patch of turf in the midst of Stonehenge. 

The architecture of Stonehenge is unique in its elaboradon and 
advanced technique. Nowhere else in prehistoric Britain do we 
find anything so near a great ^building* in our own sense of the 
word^ nor anything to equal the masons" w'ork represented by the 
accurace shaping and joinring of huge blocb. It is now generally 
accepted dut the existing stone architecture of the temple is in 
fact of a bter date than Avebury and other comparable sites. It is 
thought on fair evidence to have been built m about the fifteenth 
century b.O, to serve the ' Wessex" chicfiains (p. as) so many of 
whose graves are gathered round it. These later architects were, 
of course^ only vastly elaboiaring the more ancient sanctuary, 
roughly contemporary with Avebuty, which is soil remembered 
in die outer bank and ditch and the circle of pits. Theks was not 
quite the last reconstmctioii. Since the eigbteetich century Stone¬ 
henge has been imaguiatrvcly associated with the Druids, the 
priesthood of our Celtic Iron Agc^ We now know all the visible 
parts of the monument to have been built more than a thousand 
years before the rise of the Celric Druids, and for a time the whole 
Druid idea (largely in vented by the andquary William Stukdey) 
laughed at by the Icamcti More rrccnily, however^ excava¬ 
tion has proved that drdcs, probably of wooden postSp were 
raised round the stones late in the Iron Age when the Bronze Age 
construedon was already nilnom. It is not stretching too many 
points to say that this temporary restoration of Stonehenge to 
religious use may have had some connexion %vith the Drind priest¬ 
hood and so give posthumous support to Stukdey's imaginatiom 
As a result of the eighiecnth-Hcentury cult of Druidism members 
of the Friendly Society known as the Andeitt Order ef DrtdJs still 
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CDUie tQ Stonehenge to celebrate the hummer solsdccp Much 
non»nse has been sdd wrinm and believed about the astronomical 
complcxiries of the montiment, nevertheless I, pcisondly, do not 
doubt that it was raised in honour of a sky goti* some primitive 
Indo-European Zeus, and that its orimtadon is significant. There 
is no doubt, at lease, that an observer (or worshipperj stadoned 
at the centre of the temple can look out throijgh the open 
ends of the horseshoe* and through the outer ring* to see the Mid¬ 
summer sim rise above the oudying monotith known as the Hele 
Stone. 

Visitors may or may nor have nodeed the Hele Stone, a useful 
signpost to the left of the oudying earthworks associated with 
Stotiehenge. The Hele Stone marks the bcginniiig of tb/* Avenue 
which is a mode^ aliair, not comparable with its counterpart at 
Avebury, consisting only of two low banks with flanking ditches 
cut about seventy feet apart. From the Hclc Stone it is just visible 
heading towards tl^c east side of Larkbill Camp, but for the greater 
pan of its course it can only be detMed from the air. About five 
hundred yards fiom the temple it may fork* ooc branch curving east 
and then south to join the Avon on the near side of Amesbiiry, 
the other perhaps running north to the earthwork known as the 
Cursus. Whereas the Avenue appears to have been laid out at the 
rirne of the 'Wessex' recoGStmetion of Stonehenge, the Cursus 
is at least as early as the first sanctuary. It is an embanked strip 
nearly rwo miles long by about one hundred and twenty yards wide; 
h O’Wes Its odd name to Stukeley who thouglit it miglit have been 
intended for the celebration of funeral games. To die west it ends 
in Fargo PUniation* the belt of trees on the skyline of the Bath 
road, the east end has been found to abut on to a long barrow, 
field study have also (juite miexpectedly suggested 
that when first the bluestones were brought to Salisbury Plain they 
may have been used for a circle or other construction related to the 
Cuisus and not to Stonehenge^ If this is the true history, then they 
may not have been moved ro the present site unpl the 'Wessex’ 
period The Cnrsus is the best preserved of three or four monu¬ 
ments of its kind known in southern England, but what the funedou 
of these narrow earthworks can have been is as much a matter for 
gu™ing as k was in Stukcley's day. 
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Enough lus been said to ihow chat dae Stonehenge complex (and 
how complicated it is) has. a long, fliKtuitiiig history which is only 
now beginning to be imderscood; a vast amount of work still 
remains to be done and it is most likely that rorther digging and 
further thinking will ’hither a good many of the tender yotmg 
theories flourishing in 1950. W]ia[ever incdlettual storms may 
rage, they will not disturb the venerable stones chemsclvcSp and 
visicon ’^vUl continue to go to them and to marvel—as visitors liave 
marvelled already for eight hundred years. 

Although Stonehenge must by comparison render any other site 
something of an anb-cIiniaXp before leaving the Plain the traveller 
should push nortliwardp following the Amcsbury-Marlborough 
road undl about a mile and a half north of Amesbury, it passes a 
circular maze of concrete stump, recalling those seen at the Over- 
ton Sanctuary (p. 39). This remarkable site was dbeoveted by 
air photographyp and subsequent excavation proved it to have been 
another sacred enclosure Viith no less than six oval settings of posts, 
their long axes apparently orientated on the midsummer sunrise. 
Looking at the hand-drawn concrete markers set in the former 
posi-holcsp one would hardly suspect, what was in &ct the truth, 
that the excavators found near the centre of the sanctuary the 
skeleton of an infant with its skull deft open—probably a dedicadon 
sacrifice. The posts have vanished, turf has grosvn over the sockclSp 
but it is the ideas of men that have clianged more profoundly. 

A short distance be^^ond this temple, to which the excavators 
gave the name Woodhenge* the road cuts through Durrington 
Walls, an earthwork which would hardly claim attention were it 
not that the poddon of the ditch inside the bank suggests that this 
is yet another sacred site, and one of very considerable sise. 

In the scrip of country betwem the Avon and the Hamphire 
border dominated by the big military camp of BulTord and 
Tidworth* there are barrows both round and as wtII as 

innumerable tracks and minor earthworks, hut nothing worth 
special recommendation except perhap the fort of Sidbury to the 
north of Tidworth, which occupies an cxcepdonally strong poddon 
on a sevcn-hundred-foot isolated summit. If, however, we move 
south^hrard from Amesbury we come to Ogbury close beside the 
Avon at Dumford, a large but weakly entrenched omp probably 
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constructed early to the Iron Age arid subsequently abandoned and 
turned ovcf to agncultuit—for the banks of Celdc fields can be 
seen inside the defences. Four miles to the so«th*-wca on the other 
side of the Bourne and in the parish of Winterbourne Daunisey is 
the smaller but stronger and far more interesting fort of Figsbury 
Rings. This fort, too, has a coinmanding natutaJ position on a 
propiontory of the chalk; the roughly drculir outer rampart and 
ditch enclose an area of fifieen acres. This is ordinary enough; 
what It &eakish about Figsbury is the presence a long way inside 
the main defences of a second circular ditdt with no trace of a 
corresponding bank ; the orthodox view is that the ditch served as 
a quarry for the outer nunpart, but why the builders should lave 
troubled to dig so deep for maceria] tnr to carry it so far seems to 
me to defy any reasonable explanation. 

The Roman road from Winchester to Old Sarum runs about 
half a mile to the south of Figsbury and there is a good stretch of it 
to be seen there, on the far side of the modem highway. After 
croBing the present road its line is fbUoared by a kne, and this 
provides a very pleasant way to approach Old Sarum by the original 
ford across the Bourne, It is my opinion that Old Sarum is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves to be, for, as the air photograph 
shows, it is a most ^octacular site and ccrtaitily has an unusually 
interesting history. The outer line of the powerful circular earths 
work dates from the Iron Age and Old Sarum, on its hill Just to 
the north of Salisbury, might be expected to be the prehistoric 
upland forerumicT of the present city, just as St. Catharine’s Hill 
is of modem Winchester and the Trundle of Cliichestcr, Here, 
however, the upland site survived far longjcr before the shift svas 
made down to the valley; the earthworks of Old Sarum ate in 
pan early medieval and they enclose the foundations of a Norman 
rathedcal and other remains of a town flourishing uneiJ the twelfth 
century. Looking ftom the hill-top to the city lying round its 
famous spire at the confluence of many rivers, the reality of this 
step down ftom the uplands is easy to grasp; one can imagine the 
cirizens and countryfolk standing up here to see the foiindatiom of 
the present cathedral being laid, and tben week after week watching 
the top of the great building mount up towards them. 
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D* Crcnbifrvc Chdse 

Salisbury ii of courae the most coDvenient as wcE aj the most 
bcaudfal centre for all the westexn parts of Wessex, Those who 
are going to exjneem themselves 'with the anti^juides of rhe region 
should certainly go to the Museum in St* Ann Street where 
there b an excelJctic preliistodc collection and many exhibits helpful 
for the undcistanding of Stonehenge. 

We can leave the dry by the south-west where the Gothic lyridua 
of the cathedral finds so natural a setting in the classical and domestic 
good sense of the Closc^ pass the W'ater tneadovrs where Constable 
painted, and make for the northern edge of Cranbome Chascp This is 
an itinerary where walkers ate the best served, the old Shaftesbury 
coach road is now an agreeable crack following the steep scarp above 
the Naddcr Valley for mile after mile, always with the bare ehdk 
dosMis on the kft and the valley on the right broken by warmly 
wooded hills which have been formed here as in the Sussex Weald 
by the exposure of underlying Greensand. The names of the 
villages along this valley offer the same unstudied hbtoncal poetry 
whiiih we found a few milra ais-ay beside the Wylyc. J cannot 
resist another recitation: Compton Clumberla)iiep Teffont 
Magna and Teffont Evias* Sutton Mandevillep SwallowcLLffe and 
nAnsty. The path up firom Hamham, crossing the Roman road 
firom Old Sarum to Dorchester just against the racecourse, passes 
many funvidi but nothing of great note before Chiselbury Camp, 
an almost perfectly rotmd fort lying on a level headland above 
Compton Chamberlayne and Fovant. The single rampart and 
ditch enclose about ten acres and the ongbial entrance is on the 
south-east* on the side nearest the track, where two separate open¬ 
ings through the rampart are protected by a setuidrcular outwork* 
On the norchem side a hollow track between two banks nuts for 
about three hundred feet firom the outer ditch and then ends 
abruptly on the edge of the steepest part of the scaip* Covered 
ways of this kind arc thought to have been designed for driving 
cattle but it is hard to see how such a purpose could have been 
served in this precipitous pbee. 

Once I nras standing there by the track, where the scarp drops 
almost as sheer as a sca-diffi allowing my eyes to enjoy the pygmy 
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life of the vjUey bottom* when I caught a Rash of white near at 
hand and drawing in the fociis of my gaze I saw that the slope at the 
top of the scarp sewn with litde rounds of whiter mushrooms 
pitched there in scores Uke the tents of a military encampment. 
Dreamy and diffuse a moment before, now 1 wras conoentrated 
avarice. There is nothing in nature which so perfectly satisfies 
the collector's passion as these silEy, tender-coloured thondc^ 
fungi—which make, besides, such succulent eadng^ 1 wound my 
Ordnance map into a cone and began to fill it with mushrooms, 
one foot far hetow^ the other on the steep ilope. 1 thought of the 
samphire gachercT, but there was nothing dreadful in my occupation 
cxcepE its greediness. Afterwards as I walked back along the 
rampart top^ I wondered for how many centuries the Spores had 
been renewing themselves theftp whether in soim: Iron Age autumn 
a Celtic picket (the camp was never permanendy occupied) had 
been tempted as I had been and had dropped down from die wall 
to gather the remote ancestors of these ftmgi. My map of Cran- 
borne Chase is still covered with brown stains and the paper is 
raised in blisters above the canvas backing. 

Another three miles along the track one can stop at the site of the 
Iron Age settlement on SwallowdiSe Down and look due north 
across Swallowclilfc village to the Greensand hilf thick with trees, 
which is crowned by the strong earthw-ork of Casdc Ditches. 
No one would make the descent and cUmb from this place, but it is 
easily reached from the valley road» as also is the o^'ergrovm fort 
of Casdc Rings some miles further on at the eastern end of tie 
Shaftesbury ridge. 

from Swallow'dific Down the walker can turn southward skirt¬ 
ing the head of the little Ebble Valley until he comes to the great 
fort of WinkelburVp a place fortified by the Bclgac On a Command¬ 
ing promontory already occupied early in the Iron Age. Winkd- 
bury w'as one of the first sites in the Chase to be excavated by 
General Pitt-Rivers, and the mendon of his name together with 
chc near approach that we have now made to the main scenes of 
his brer life and work as an archaeologist make it necessary to 
break my idncrary for a fresh beginning. 

There are many regions of Britain where mudi of our knowledge 
of its prehistory is due to one man, but 1 do not know of any other 
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in which dir individuii] seems to domiiutc die countryside and its 
andmt history, to be of even greaCcr significance than bis own 
discoveries. In this I think that Genera] Pitt-Rivers comes nearer 
ID the artbis and poets ^ as we associate Wordswordx 'witJi the 
Late District, Constable with Suffijlk, Crome with Norfolk and 
Hardy with Wcsseic, so Pitt“Rivers has been able to permeate and 
enridi the country of Cmnbome Chase- He drew tb» powxr from 
a combination of personality, ability, rank and possessions. When 
after his anny career he inherited RushniDrc near Toliard Royal 
and its vait family estates he began the excavadon and field survey 
wliich resulted in the publication between and 1S98 of the 
fom huge bluo^d-gold volumes of Excaifatiom on Crmlfomc Chm. 
They also resulted in the esubhshinent of the private museuin at 
Famham—which can most easily be reached by turning to tlic 
right off the Salisbury-to^Blandford road^—perhaps our only whoUy 
rural museum and one Tvhich compares, the material culture of 
moflem primitives with that of the early inhabiunts of Cranbomc 
Chase. It is altogether in keeping with the General's personality 
that we should now be able to run off a lane on bare Wessex 
downs and see some fjnc-<lass Benin br^i2c$. 

Pitt-RiversV excavadon, recording and publication were so good, 
so far in advance of his ttmCp that he is generally accepted as the 
chief founder of scientific field work. Undoubtedly we remember 
and honour him for this, yet I do not believe he would sdlL live in 
the Chase if he had not been an cxtraordmaiy charactCTi if he had 
not cultivated strange plants and animals, exercised an eccentric 
personal tyranny over bis tenants and assistants, and conducted his 
whole life with the unc]ues;tioned self-assurance possible to die lord 
of thousands of acres. Had he lived in the Mid^ Ages he would 
perhap have become a legendary figure^ the hero of many storia 
and with his name atuched to antiquides or natural features of hh 
countryside- Men no longer have the inugination which creates 
myths and legends, but somehow the old man has got under the 
skin of Cranbome Chase. 

Although at Winkelbury we were already near ToUard and 
Famham and many of the sites made famous by the Gencial's 
excavations, it will, I think, be more practical to retreat and ap- 
proadt the area anew by the rouie most commonly used by visitors 
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—cbe road running across the Chase from Salisbury lo Blandford. 
This lughway encers. into a stretch of country charged with archaeo¬ 
logical significance at the point where it crosses the Wiltshire- 
Dorset boundary and where it is for the first time joined by the 
Roman road to Dorchester. Near this pla« both ancient and 
modem Idghways first pass the spot wJicre Piit-Rtvcrs ex¬ 
cavated a Roman settlement, and then cut across the three-mile 
line of bank and ditch hnown as Bokerly D)ke. This dyke* 
though a modest affair when compared with Wmsdyke, makes 
qutic an iuiprcsivc show where, on the left of the rqads^ it can be 
seen, svvinging uphill towards Pentridge and Tidpit I>own. Pitt- 
Rivers was himself able to show ihac Bokerly Dyke is late Roman^ 
and subsequent work has proved that ouc section of it (roughly, 
that to the east of the roads) was built dadng the first of the 
fourth century, that it ^vas extended and even made to block die 
Roman road at a rime of crisb^ probably the great Fictish raids of 
4A+P* 367, finally again strengthened and thrown across the road in 
the first years of the fifth century to defoid the Province &om 
barbarian attach Although it now ends apparently iucondusively^ 
there is no doubc that in the days before the Saxons, each terminal 
rested on forest and that h served as a barrier across this broad 
downland saddle. What W'as its purpose* Partly because of the 
large number of native Roman-Bridsh settlements and the extreme 
ranty of Roman villas on Salisbury Plain and Cranbomc Chase 
it has been suggested that these were Imperial estates of a kind 
known eUcw'here in ihc Empire, domains where die peasantry 
worked directly to produce grain, catilcp hides and other goods 
for the benefit of the cenmi exchequer. If this is correct, it may 
be that Bokerly was inrended to protect a particularly important 
pare of the estate, while Woodyates, where quite excepdonally 
large numbers of coins were found, was a station for auxiliary 
ttoops lookmg aficT the Imperial domain. This is a bold inter- 
preudon of the evidence, but it is satisfying to relate these un¬ 
distinguished banks and ditches, these small disturbances of the 
soil, with events which had their pan in the decline and M of the 
Roman Empire. 

CoDtinumg now along the Blandford road the traveller b re¬ 
minded in the most dramatic fashion that from the K^ossing of 
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Bokrrly Dytc the modem road hw been built on ihe very bank 
of tic KomM one. Just after tbc side turning to Pentridge, even a 
motorist must nodee how, as the tarmac he is following bends to 
the right* the Roman road shoots out from btueaih it, running 
dead straight ahead, its central causeway and ride ditches showing 
like a sn-oug line ruled across the plateau. 

Close behind Bokcrly Dyke there w'erc three long barrows, and 
here, between the emergent Roman road* the modem Iiighway 
and the lefr4iand lane leading to Cranbome, there is a large and 
varied group of burial-moimds* including two further long barrows 
as wrU as examples of the bowd, beU and disk varieties. There 
arc many long barrows near the line of the toad, most on the 
soudi side, though the famous Wor Barrow is on Handley Down 
to the nortlu Among the rest, one of the two Thickthom 
mounds lying between the Gussage and Crichel brooks has been 
duly dated to the New Stone Age^ In spite of the danger of a 
surfeit of barrow^ in the diet provided by the Salisbury-BLandford 
road, 1 must mention one more for it is quite the finest of all — 
and indeed perhaps the finest earthen long barrow in the whole 
country^ This is the Fimpeme barrow which is reached by a 
green road turning ofr^ to the right soon after the village of 
Tarrant HJuton. At first right the great length of its narrow 
grassy spitkc looks like a section of a dyke, but inspection shows 
the true long barrow plan, the eastern end being broader and higher 
than the ocher and the sides endosed by Banking ditches. An 
excavation worthy of such a monument would be veiy^ cosdy, but 
it must some day be undertaken for it seems Ukely chat this moimih 
so hrtle disturbed* may sdll cover intaa burials and other remains 
whida would tell us much that is new concerning the way the 
New Stone Age peoples consmiaed their tombs and performed 
chek funerary rituab. 

From Pimperne there are only a few downhill miles to Blandford 
Forum* a town w'hich the happy synchroniaacion during the 
eighteenth century of fiowexing genius in two local architects 
(the brothers Bastard) with the opportunity offered by a catas¬ 
trophic fire, has made one of the mo^ graKful country towns in 
Englanrf 1 do not, however, propose immedutely to descend 
upon Blandford* but to make another of the retreats* the zigzags in 
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my itinerary^ which are so irritatmg but absolutely ucctssary iff 
am to do what certain academic penons call ^covering the groiiiid'. 

Thw retreat is upoii Salisbury^ in order to advance again down the 
more southerly part of the Chase and the ac^oiniog countrj.'^ide 
west of the Avon. Close by Salisbury there is nothing of great 
note; LiLde Woodbury, famous among archaeologists as the nic 
of an already classic excavation of an early Iron Age farmstead^ is 
visible only from the air^ while just on the other side of the Ebblcp 
Oe^'bury Ring b not a very impressive fort in spite of its fine 
natural position on a hill fi l ling the angle between Ebble and Avon. 
Four miles south of Ckarbury is the much larger Whitsbtiry Castle 
Ditches, an oval camp with three lines of ramparts. Though only 
enthusiasts wiW wish to follow its course, it is worth mentioning the 
meandering dyke known as Gdms Ditch, one portion of which runs 
from Clrarbury to Whitsbtiry while the longer section runs due 
vvestward crossing the Blandford road where we might have 
noticed it just to the north of Bokerly Dyke. It is more ancient 
than Bokerly, probably Iiaving been constructed by immigrant 
farmers in the late Bronze Age. On the barren stretches of Rock- 
boume Do\to in the angle of Grims Ditch there are an extensive 
Romano-BiiEiih enclosure, an Iron Age fatm site and several round 
harrows. South of Rochboumc there is a rather feeble fort^ 
with ramparts lacking any special features, on Damcrham KnoU 
and another bey'ond it on Pentridge or Pcmbuiy Knoll, South¬ 
west again is Soldicr^s Riugi a site most perversely named for it 
is a kite-shaped enclosure whose straight, dcfrly-cut sides and 
sharp angles Ivrlp to betray its Roman dace. It is comparable with 
the enclosure already mentioned on Rockboumc Down, and both 
arc believed to be Roman pistoral compounds, probably connected 
viddi the fanning of the Imperial estate (p. 1 12 ). 

All these places axe of minor importance and to be visired only 
by those with time to spare, but now at Knowlton on cbe country 
road from Wimbome St. Giles to Wimbome we arc approaching 
a most remarkable group of monumencs and one of which h per¬ 
sonally. Juve haunted memories. The Knowlton Circles are 
sanctuaiies of the Bronic Age ty pc, and might indeed be recognized 
as representing the Avebury or Stonehenge of Cranbome Chase, 
Only one of the four sanctuaries is suflleicndy well preserved to 
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imke an impressive spcctade, yet there is, or so it seemed to me at 
my first visit, some peculiar influence m the air of the placet sn 
influence which, as it is certainly not altogether agreeable, might 
truly be called a taint. Perhaps places where men have felt in¬ 
tensely or acted violently never quiie rid themselves of the effects; 
perhaps such feelings arc created ordy in the imagination of kicr 
belioldcrs—yet even so their survival is real. The one circle (and 
it was not originally by any means the largest] which has not been 
flattened by ploughing, has high banks and t\^'0 entfanccs recalling 
a small Roman amphillicatre—and mdecd we shall find at Maum- 
hujy Rings near Dorchester a Bronze Age sanctuary actualty 
adapted as an amphitheatre in Roman tbn^. Yet at Knowltou 
the historical drama enacted in the central arena has been a very 
different one- This drcular space where there must once have been 
a setting of posts or, more probably, of standing stones, is now 
occupied by the ruined shell of a Gotliic chuichp a small church with 
square towTr and nave built in a simple councrj' fasltion. The 
nave is partly choked with hushes and the toivcr embraced by 
heavy masses of ivy; when I was first there, standing within the 
roofless nave on a brooding, oppressive late aftemcNDn, a white 
bam owl suddenly dropped fiom the ivy with that creaking sound, 
made, I believe, vocally and not, as it appears, by the wings, which 
seems to enhance the soft, quilted silence in which the bird will 
then drift away. No scene could come nearer to the romandc 
ideal than this wl^ere the ruins of two religions guard the bird of 
Ul-omen in an ivy-covered tower, and where, moreover, there 
lingers in the air some flavour of the sinisier and macabre. I tnovr 
nothing of the history of this lonely church* buc when in the 
twelfth century a Christian cleric saw fit to have it built and conse* 
crated, it must surely have been hetsuse the country people still 
gave to the sanctuary some of the tmna with vrhich it had been 
inve^ed in the Bronze Age, and still went there for purposes which 
the Church could not countenance. 

In tills ettchanted neighbourhood even round barrows are not 
simple round barrows. The very large one, thickly furred with 
treeSi standing to the east of the Circle, has been ^owu by aerial 
photography once to have stood ’ftithin a wide precinct enclosed 
by a ring- 4 iccb. 
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Rrom Knowlton I to move qtiickly southward to survey 
the forts along the Stour Valley which marks the south-wcsicfn 
limits of Cratibotnc Chase* Those who wish to go on foot should 
bear to the west undl they join the Roman road to Dorchester — 
the same road which we last saw leaving the Salisbury-Blandford 
toad near PenEridge—and follow it to the very walls of the lovely 
and iinposiiig fore of Badhury The Roman road is wonder¬ 

fully preserved in this area* the central causeway is thirteen yards 
wide, but with its side banks and ditches the overall width is as 
much as forty yards. There is no doubt that although it was not 
a town, Badbnry was. inhabited in Roman times and served as a 
port of call for travellers; three Roman bunal-niounds stand by 
the Roman roadside just west of the fort^ conspicuously steeper 
and more conical in shape than the ordinary Bronze Age round 
barrow^ Burial in diis postdon on the verge of a road dose by a 
settlement is a familiar Roman custom. 

Badbtiry itself is a strongly fortified Iron Age camp, oval in plan 
with two massive inner ramparts and a thirds considerably wcater^ 
enclosing them at a little distance. It b made a conspicuous land- 
mark for miles around by a neat circular dump of trees on the 
summit, while a capping of loam has encouraged the growth of 
brushwood over most of the mterior. One original entrance is 
to the eastj but what appears to be a more important one lies on 
die broader, western side where a detached length of rampart 
proiccts the opening. 

Advancing up the Stour Valley towards Blaiidford we come to 
Buzburj' Rings on a hill above the small tributary stream, the 
Tarrant^ Ir is a double endosure rather weakly defended but wdth 
the marb of hut floors showing very dearly in the smaD inner 
compound. From the T^arant it is about three miles to Bkndibrd 
where we shall find ail the graces of the eighteenth century but 
no andquidcs. On the other side of the town, however, a few 
miles funlier up the Stour, we come to two camps delightful to 
visiE and most noble specimens of Iron Age military architecture* 
They will form a fiiting place &om which to leave the rich and 
halloAvcd archaeological territories of Cranbome Chase. 

Even the names of Hod and Hamblcdon hill-fores seem designed 
to mate them w iiueparable a pair as Castor and Pollux—in contrast 
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Tivith those other tvvin forts, Bartlesbiiry and Scratchbury whose 
names arc both harsh and bicompadble! Certainly geographical 
history has conspired to unite dicirt, for they occupy closely 
adjacent hills cogethcr Lsolared from the main massif of the Chase 
by the little Iwcmc* a tributary stream which joins the Stour 
immediately to the south of Hod HiH, Thus both camps may be 
said 10 giiard the entry of the Stour into the broad belt of the 
Dorset Anyone who has the habit of identifying forms in 

chance conflguncions, Avhethcr these arc the features of naEiire 
or stains on the ceiling, will find good niateiial in the relief map of 
these hills. With the north duly set to the top, to me it seems 
obvious that Hod Hill represents the powerful ss]uare bead of a 
beast snapping at Hamblcdon which is a turde-djovc rising in alarm 
with its big tail outspread just beyond the reach of the open jasss 
of its pursuer, Wlicthcr or no others will follow me in cJiis idctidfi- 
cadon, I bebeve it would be hard to find anyone who would not 
be moved by the beauty and historical harmonics of this fragment 
of Dorset, The valleys of the Iwenie and Stour arc ehccrful with 
villages and vegetation; straight out of their charming prettiness 
rise the heroic masses of the two hills, each fringed with v."oodland 
along its lower slopes but mounting to bare rounded crests above. 
Unhappily posc-war economics have made it necessary to plough 
inside the Hod HiU dcfcnceSi with great loss of ametiity and danger 
to the fort itself. 

Approaching from the south, ic is Hod Hill that we reach first. 
This, as we have seeUt is a squarish IdU with a level top, and the 
ramparts, foUowiag the contours, also assume a roughly rectangular 
pUn, On three sides there arc triple banks, but to the Avest wheit 
the Stour and the steep scarp above it mate an almost impregnable 
natural barrier, the builders felt able to rave labour by reducing 
their number to two* The finest of the original entrances is near 
the western end of the soudi side where a track must have led up 
torn the valley; the ramparts are intumed and the inner one, 
prodigiously steep, even tenday still stands over forty feet above 
the bottom of the ditch. The unique possesdon of Hod Hill has 
nor yet been mentioned. In the north-w^cst comer a right-angled 
earthwork laid out w^ith all the precision of a mdiEary textb^L 
was added nineteen hundred years ago to convert this comer of the 
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native British stronghold into a Roman fort. It ieems to have 
been e^ublishcd as a garrison post in the earliest pliase of the con¬ 
quest. perhaps as soon as a.d. 45, and to have been held for some 
score of years until this mild southern country had been pdfied 
and the armies were pressing on against the stubborn rcsisianoE of 
the west and north. For some reason* probably never now to be 
recalled, die troops abandoned this fort in a very disorderly state; 
quantities of odek and ends of military gear have been founi both 
by ploughing and deliberate excavation, which muse have been 
left Ucicring ihc ground or thrown aside in the humietis. Although 
we cannot picture just how the soldiers went awmy from this post 
on their last day* we can be reasonably certain it was a day in the 
reign of the Emperor Nerq, I like to make that statement just 
because it b so incongruous to relate Nero with Dorset and these 
bare green downs. 

Hamblcdon Hill is a far more complex site and its history a 
longer one. From Hod HiU it is reached by dropping down to 
the pretty lane which runs from Steeple Con Isverac to Child 
Okeford and climbing up the eastern outer tail-fcaclier of die dove* 
On iis body, that is to say at the junction of the four promontories 
making Hamblcdon Hill, there are traces, so faint as to be hard to 
distinguish* of a simple ringw'ork, which is the earliest earthwork 
on either of the two hills. Recent excavations have dated it to the 
New Stone Age; as a ueolidiic enclosure on the site of a great 
Iron Age fort it can be compared with those at Hembury and 
Maiden Casde. Immediately beyond it, on the long northern spur 
occupying what corresponds to tlie uppr breast, outstretched 
neck and head of my bird, we find the fort of Hamblcdon proper, 
a magnificent stronghold with three tiers of ramparts defending 
an area of about twenty-five acres. Crossing a strong oudying 
barrier w'hich gives additional protection against enemies advancing 
along diis level neck, we can go through the south-eastern entrance 
and find a convenient vantage-point on the round harrow which 
stands a httlc way inside. This southern part of the fort is probably 
the area most recently enclosed, for it appears that in an earlier 
phase the defences ended ^ith the more soutlierly of the tsvo 
cross^banks that can still be seen traversing the narrow strip of the 
fort and dividing it into three segments. Crossing this southern 
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transvcnc bank fit ius been partbtly IcvcUcd, probably when the 
southern ejnension was made) we come upon a long barrow lying 
along the central ridge* a position which makes it a conspicuous 
landmark for many miles. After the northern rrarsverse bank» 
even fainter than the ocheTp the ridge swells again into a svider 
headLmd widi splendid prospects up the Stour valley and westward 
as far as ihe Mendips. So we hive walked the length of Hamble- 
don fort, all the way within the protecrion of its massive three¬ 
fold defences. In half a mde we have passed montunents from the 
Stone Age, the Bronze Age and at least three phases of the Iron 
Age; looking back to Hod Hill we can see the neat mechanical 
handiw^ork of the Roman legionaries vrhoi by force of arms, 
brought an end to prcbstoric Britaim 

E. Dars^t (puhiilf Craiihoms CAoJc) 

The greac expanse of brick and respectability wltich sterilizes 
the Bournemouth region encourages us to renew our journey 
from the Isle of Purbeefc. The ridge of chalk which runs along it 
b the direct contintiation of that of the Isle of Wight* and one 
cannot but see its slender termination at Studland as a hand held 
longingly out to grasp that of the Needles winch, however* re¬ 
mains out of reach as if the island has voyaged away, tarried by its 
white sails. The alcemadvc name for thb promontory is, I see from 
the map, Idandfast Points 

The Isle of Purbeck with its wefl-known pi cturesque sctdng for 
Cotfe Casde is, b truth, of far greater interest for those w'ho seek 
the remains of beer history* Nevertheless this stretch of Nbe 
Barrows Down has an exceptionally fine group of round barrows, 
the largest of them afibrdbg a last view of the pale vredge of the 
Isle of Wight floating on the blue bonndaty of sea and sky- About 
3 mile east of Corfc there is a sbgle long barrow and a stone circle. 
Nor, after passmg Corfe, can 1 ignore Kimmeridge whose native 
black shale was exploited in the Iron Age and btet for a highly 
specialized manufreture—that of bractlctSi These omaments, 
widely exporteth were turned on a simple pole lathe, sod even 
to-day the shale disks which fell from the centre of the bracelets 
turn up in ihe soil* The viUagers who found them naturally did 
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not It first suspect them of being the wasten of prehistoric industry, 
and gave them the name of Kimmeridge coj money, thinking them 
to be the cujTcrtcy of some &iry popubdom 
Indeed, in chis immediate neighbourhood diere have been several 
of the dose and pardcubr reladonships which make such a fas etna - 
ting part of the interplay berween a people and its hmi Of these 
the use of Kirmneridge shale is the earUesc, then follows that of 
Furbeck marble, a limestone built up of the shells of millions of 
freshwater snails which Uved and died in a shallow' Jurassic bke. 
This dark marble, with the shapes of its unwitting creators showing 
as dearly within it as they cm ever have shown beneath the waters 
of the lake, was greatly sought after by early medieval builders 
and appears in a hundred pbees, including the slender shafts of the 
Sdtsbury cathedral lancets. Then, just across Weymouth Bay is 
Fortland, the island which in the kte seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries became a huge quarry as its Sne, pale ooHde stone was 
taken for building after building—on the greatest scile for St. 
Paul's cathedra] which for a time enjoyed a monopoly of its re¬ 
sources. It ofTered the perfect medium for the expresaion of the 
severely restrained magnifjcenoe of English classical architecture. 
Returning to the downs and following them until the chalk 
edges right up to the sea, a strenuous pull up the cUfT path will 
bring the traveller to Flower Barrow Camp. Its strange double 
ramparts form a bow with its ends resting on the cliff e^e above 
WorbatTOW Bay, The earthworks arc perfect and lofty enough to 
make this an example of Iron Age arcliicecture wonhy of its 
magnificent natural setting. Just north of Osmington is the last 
and largest of our chalk-cut white horses—a beast unique also in 
the possession of a rider and in being so pbced as to be best viewed 
from the sea. This equestrian effigy in the fiat is certainly to be 
connected with a royal patron of Weymonth, George ITC, w^hom the 
mtmidpalicy also honoured by a fantastic statue on the promenade 
and by providing the bathing women of the tow-n with belts on 
which God Sapc the Kittg was embroidered in gold. Hardy was prob¬ 
ably right, however, when in The Trump^i Maj&r he implied that its 
cutting was more hnmediatdy inspired a$ a commemotarion of 
die batde of Trafalgar. I confess to a great fondness for these chalk 
figures, otherwise there b nothing but the tenuous connexion 
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with their famous sire at Ufeigton to ciccusc their indimaa m this 
booL 

After folowing the ridgeway on Whice Horse Hill past a cluitcr 
of round barrows lo the north of Sucron PoyniE, it is very wdl 
worth w'lule to leave it and walk south for a mile to visit the camp 
of Chalbuxy with its splendid view across Wcyinoulh Bay to 
Portland and along the sweep of Chesil Bank. In so doing it b 
impossible not to nodee the dramadc geological change as one 
crosses the fault between die chalk and the haiestone. Chalbury 
itself is stone-built; its single rampart ’was originally faced with 
large slabs set on edge and reinforced with masonry. Even now 
the cops of many of these blocks can be seen projecring through 
the turf. Some of the larger circular depressions inside the fort 
have been proved to mark the sites of substantial round huts with 
SEOne wall foundadonS and rougUy paved Eoor. There was a 
good deal of evidence in the rubbish found among them to suggest 
that even as late as die Icon Age some form of canntbalism was 
practised m Britain. The inhabitants were certainly akin to the 
earliest builders of Maiden Castle, but Chalbury was abandoned 
much earlier in the Iron Age and so shows no sign of the extra¬ 
ordinary elaboration of the defences carried ouc by the later con¬ 
querors of Maiden Castle. 

That astonbhing fortress must be our next main objective, but 
first On retumiug to the ridgeway the clusEers of barrows cast qf 
Came Wood should be noticed as ’well as die Culliford long barrow 
which lies nonh of a conspicuous trec-sct round barrow known as 
Culliford Tree. The ridgeway soon strikes the Dorchester- 
Weymouth road and on the far side of this highway about a mile 
towards Dorchester the colo^ ramparts of Maiden Castle can 
be seen enclosing a hill which hes a little to the north of the main 
crest of the do’wiis. To that Maiden Castle b the greatest of 
our hill-forts is quite msuffiomt. To me it seems to difier in 
kind from all its rivals except^ perhaps, Hambledon HilL The 
colossal scale of the quadruple ramparts, the flexibility ’with which 
In spite of this bulk rfiey follow the contours of a shapely hill, the 
&ntasdcal and decorative ebboradon of the two entrances, make 
Maiden Casde at lease as much a work of art as the finest medieval 
fortificadons. Indeed, when seen from the air it has the quabty of 
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sculptitre ot of moiilditig^ a cncadon very appropriate to the Celtic 
peoples who were capable of superb omTlincar aljsiract design 
and of the powerfud moulded forms rfiown in their armour^ horse 
trappings and other bronaes. Here they were earwig in the noble 
mediuin of the English chalL 

Maiden Castle caAies a long history behind the present visible 
structure. Completely obliterated by the Iron Age forrifitadons 
arc the ditches of a New Stone Age enclosure of the ‘causewayed" 
kind which yielded among the usual lirter of flintp pottery and 
bones a vcr>^ rough image of the Mother Goddess. This contpound 
was already abandoned when 5 tone Age peoples raised above it a 
ritual structure probably comparable to the 'cursiis" near Stone¬ 
henge, a pair of parallel ditches running just along the hdl-iop 
but now* like the compouni quite invisihlc on the ground. At 
one end of it a corpse had been buried apparently after a religious 
feast; the lintbs liad been dismembered and* after several un¬ 
successful atcemptSp the skull broken open for tlie extracdon of the 
brain. Although from many places and differenc ages we have 
evidence Suggesting that our ancestors ate human flesh, this solemn 
hiEcrment at Maiden Castle is our only certain record of i ts practice 
as a ritual act. 

For perhaps some sixteen or seventeen hundred years tlie hill- 
lop seems to have been unoccupied. It was not, how^ever* unused. 
There are several round barrows near the fort, induding the 
Clandon barrow on the north-west side where it must surdy liavc 
been a diicfcain who was buried with an amber cup and ornaments 
of gold. No doubt, too, the Bronze Age herdsmen allowed their 
caede and sheep to crop over the banks and hollows of the long- 
derelict Stone Age earthworb. Then, quite early in the Iron Age, 
in the third or fourth century b.c., Celtic tribcsincn established 
a small stronghold there* enclosing the eastern sun^mit in a single 
bank and ditdu These ramparts were of the kind w^c have found 
to be characteristic of the earlier Iron Age; banks of chalk supported 
on a W'ooden framework and held almost vertical between revet¬ 
ment walls* Later, as numbers and wealth increased, the single 
defences were enlarged to endose the w hole of die long, slightly 
waisted outline of the hiU. Sdll there was nodiing cxcepdoual 
about Maiden Casde; it was one of very many defended hiU-tops 
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of the <lay. In the last century b.c, an invading Celdc people who 
may have been Venede refugees from Caesar's campaigns in 
Brittany (p. 29)^ toot poac&ion of the fort, and, with the Bclgac 
ptrhaps already chrearening from the cast, undertook the stupen¬ 
dous inuldphcadon of the defences wrhose results we have inherked* 
The great depth of protection secured here by several Itucs of ram¬ 
part, and found at tins time on a smaller scale at so many other 
Wessex forts* is bcKcved to have been designed to meet a new 
weapon—die sling. Simple though these learhct dings were, their 
range of up to a hundred prds was vastly greater chan that of the 
spears which hitherto had been the chief offensive weapon. Once 
adopted, tlicy svcrc used for defence as well as offeneCi At Maiden 
Castle pebbles from Chesi] Bank ser\'cd as sling-scones, and dumps 
of over ewenrj' thousand were found buried bcliind the ramparts— 
ammunition never used by defenders already defeated. For, as Ls 
well known, this fortress, the strongest of its kind m Europe and 2 
perpetual monument to the military engineering of the Celts, did 
not prove impregtiable. Ic did not prevent the whole territory 
from falling under Belgic domination, nor, finally, couEd it be bdd 
against the Romans. It w'as STonned, probably in a,o. 45, by that 
Second Legion whose triumphant campaign across southern 
England was led by a general later to become the Emperor Vespasian. 
The dramatic events of chat storming have rcccticiy been recalled 
to mind after nearly two thousand years of oblivion. In the level 
space within the maze of earthworks protecting the eastern gate¬ 
ways, the eXQvators stumbled upon a war cemetery—a huddle of 
graves where women as u'cH as men lud been buried with ilicir 
death-wounds upon them—hurriedly, perhaps by night. That 
these bodies were in truth those of slaughtered Britons was proved 
by the vessels containing food and drink, which in spite of the haste 
had been buried beside theiiL That their conquerors bad been 
Romans was confirmed by what to me is one of the most dramatic, 
the most movifig discoveries ever to have been made in this 
Country. In one of the skeletons the iron head of a Roman 
dart was found embedded in the spine. Here is the point of history 
striking suddenly, brutally^ bio the prehistoric life of our island. 

Although after the sack the Roman authorities saw to it that the 
new tribal capital was established at Dorchester, two miles to the 
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north-east on the banks of the Fromej one later event has left its 
tracci at Maiden Castle* For some reason never to be known, a Late 
Roman temple b uilt inside the ramparts, its fo undadotis resting on 
the grass-^rown fioors and storage pits of the prehistoric serdement. 

Just to the right of the road between Maiden Castle and Dor¬ 
chester is a monnmcTiLt very much less coospioious than the fort 
but with an even longer history* Tliis is Mauinbiiry Rings* a 
substantial^ circular bank with a pair of opposing entrances. The 
tnain bulk of these banks was piled up nearly four thousand yean 
ago ac the end of the New Stone Age or early in the Bronze Age, 
to enclose a sanauary which must have resembled a much smaller 
Avebury^ When the Roman town was establislicd at Dorchester 
the town council would have been expected to follow custom and 
provide an ampbichcatre where the citizens could enjoy such 
spectacles as the hghdng of men and animals, inicrsperscd* perhaps, 
by an occasiona] drama^ There, less ihan a mile from die tow^n and 
on an existing road» were the banks of the forgotten sancEuary — 
circubr^ it is true* where amplutheatres should be oval, but re* 
presenting a considerable saving of labour and expense. So they 
were adapted for the new purpose by a people who had no notion 
that remote ancestors had met there for rdigioiis observances that 
may have been dark and barharous but were certainly more signifi¬ 
cant than anything which they themselves could stage. As though 
they were to serve in turn all the main purposes of man, these 
banks which had played their part for religion and for pleasure 
were now to be given over to war. In 1643, only a slightly shorter 
period of rimjc than had divided their secular from their religious 
me^ the Parliameniary forces besieging Dorchester used Maumbury 
Rings to mount their heavy artillery. The platforms flattened out 
for the reception of the guns are still plainly visible. In another 
three centuries we of this gcncFation were again to employ them 
for militafy cuds* When I was last there they were still serving as 
an abutment to the already slighdy decrepit concreEC blocks which 
had been made so hastily in 1940 in our gahant bus often amateur¬ 
ish efforts to defend ourselves against invasion. It I think, as 
well that the banks raised with deer-hom picks and bone shovels 
(still to be seen in Dorchester Museum) never had to widistand the 
Lmpaci of charging German tanks. 
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Dorchester Museum is a model of its kind and should certainly 
be visited: it contains quanddes of ptchistoiic matniaii. including 
the gold and amber fraiii the Clandon bairoWj all admirably shown, 
as well as collecdons illttsTTaimg die history of Dim&uarta, or 
Roman Dorchester. It is also ?rorth going just outside the town 
to Poundbury not only to sec the early Iron Age fort w^hich may 
have been established before even the first Celtic fomficadon of 
Maiden Castle, but also in the hope of finding a monument of a 
kind very' care in diis TveU-watcred country—the embankment of 
an aqueduct which once supphed Dumovaria. This aqueduct which 
probably had its intake some miles up the Frome at Nottou can 
best be seen looking up the valley from the norih-west comer of 
Poundbury where it show's like an embanked shelf running round 
the adjacent slope of the full. 

The downland stretching away from Dorchester as far as Cran- 
borne Chase is not rich in andquity^ there are round barrow's, of 
course, and a long barrow on Smacam Etown cast of Sydling St. 
Nicholas, otherwise the finest treasures arc the names of its villages 
—Piddlerrcnrhidc. Puddlctown^ Affpuddlr and the famous Tol- 
puddle itself. There is, howwer, one unique monumenr as inter¬ 
esting in its iniplicadon of the condnuiry and conservatism of rural 
life as anything in the country. Tim is the famous, the notorious, 
Cemc Abbas Giant, a hill figure cut on a wcstward-fiidng slope 
of the downs only a quarter of a mile from the village on the 
nordt-west side. The Giant is roughly naturalistic in style and 
appears to be stepping row'ards the right while brandishing a hugc^ 
heavily-knobbed dub in his right hand. Like the Long Man of 
Wilmhigton, but unlike most orher hill figures, the Ceme Giant 
is drawn in outline, an outline formed by a chalk-filled trench 
about two feet wide and two feet deep. This technique has allowed 
the reproentaiion of internal features, including ficial fcacures 
(wdth the nose modelled in relief), nipples, ribs shown with a 
Rouault-like emphasis, and the erect phaUm and testicles which arc 
the source of so much interest and so little open conuncnt. The 
proportions are truly gigantic^ the height of the figure is i So feet, 
the dub is 120 feet long and the phallus measures thirty feet. 
In the drawing reproduced in the C^demms Mug^me of 1764^ 
the earliest known portrait, the navd is strongly marked, this has 
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now become overgrown but can sdll be faJnely distingtibhcd in 
aU pholograplia. Near die top of the hill and Lniinc<Iiately above 
the GianE^5 raised left arm is an miusiial endcKurc known locally 
as die Frying Pan; it has a doubljc bank and ditcli^ very roughly 
rectal] gubr in plan and measuring a hundred feet by seventy-five 
feet. What is highly inrencstijig and significant about the Frying 
Pan is that undl cjuite recent years it was used ann ually for maypole 
dancing on May Day* a celebration which throughout Europe is 
firankly concerned vrith fertility, the pole s>Tnbolmng at once the 
phallus and the tree. 

TJiere are no very early references to the Giant^ but there are 
legends which suggest that its existence was known but deliberately 
held secret. WiElam of Malmesbury recounts a legend concerning 
the foundation of Ceme Abbey which can hardly be irrelevant. 
It tells how when St. Augustine arrived with other missionaries' 
to convert tbe Dorset heathen, they were violently received, taiU 
were tied to their garments and they were driven ignominiously 
away. Tlie saint called God to his help to provide all children 
bom in the village i\iih tads untd such dme as the parents should 
repent of their paganisni. This» the legend says, they soon did» 
St. Augnsdne retuming by invitation and founding an abbey 
wdiich he called Ccmal because he had there seen God (Ladn, ceme, 
I see, and Hebrew God)! This tale, already highly suggestive, 
is brought clc^r to the Giant by Walter of Ctavcncry, wTidng in 
the thirteenth century^, He describes the same extraordinary 
cveniSp but after mendoning Ceme and saying tliac it is in Dorset 
he adds, [n which district the god HelJih viras once worshipped \ 
Next Camden states that Augustine founded Ceme Abbey to 
cclebrace having * broken in pieces Hcil the idol of the heathen 
English Saxons', while Gibson, Camden''s scvcntcenth-ecnttiry 
editor, was the firsE to identify Hell with the Ceme Giant. In 1764 
Stukeley declared that the Giant was known locally as Hclis. 
These legends, records, local names, all harmonize admirably widi 
the history and interpretation suggested by the figure itself. The 
Giant with his knobbed dub suggests Hercules^ the undistinguijbed 
naturalism of the work would be appropriate to provincial Roman 
British art; there arc Roman bronze reprcseniations of a dob* 
bearing Hercules remarkably like die Ceme figure; it is possible 
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to link the runic Helith by way of the 'wild Kmitcr' HclctKkin or 
Hcrlc ’ft’ith Hercules (curiously enough another line of derivations 
connects the Roman god i\idi Harlequin), TJius there is a very 
good case indeed for belie™g chat chis outline was cut on k% 
Dorset hillside during the Roman occupation^ posribiy towards 
the end of the second centur)^ when the Emperor Commodus wus 
deliberately reviving the cult of Hercules, Yet from the beginning 
die fertility elemtuc ■w'ls s^ongp and the Roman god must have 
been partly identified^ as so often happened, ’with some local cult 
or notion, let us say ’with a Erirish Priapiu* whose symbol 
added unto HeroilL'S, and whose power and signihcance wcrCp 
meviublyp to prove the most enduring among a peasant population. 

Here at Ccnie, as at UfSngton, what strikes most deeply into the 
imagination b the realization that for more than a mtllenninm and 
a half, country people have kept this figure in beingp defending it 
against die steady encroachmenE of grass and weeds. Indeed, the 
survival of die Giant is more astonishing than that of the White 
Horse, partly because of the more dclicace and tenuous fomip a 
mere line on the turf, but sdll more for his unasliamed paganism, 
the frank asserdou of a symbol wliidi for ac least thirteen centuries 
of his existence must have given violent offence to the supposed 
faith of tho^ who tended it. It is an added triumph that it is not 
only the parish priest he has had to overrule^ for nearly a thousand 
years he v^'os die near neighbour of Ceme Abbey. Now he is no 
longer served by true followers, for his maintenance has beconie 
the responsibihty of the National Trusc. Nodiing could be more 
fitting to the age, yet perhaps even reason and officialdom will 
not altogether succeed where Chrisdanity failed* it is said that 
young girls are stLll not beyond seeking the Gionc^s aid by an 
occasional visitk or even by a nighE spent on die hilbide. 

Ceme Abbas has ccnahily saved the country to the north of 
Dorchester from srerility, but it is the upland area to the west of 
the down^ bctw'cen the Maiden Newton road and the sea, which is 
far richer in antiqnides--alfhongh of a less unusual kind. There 
are in faa three drdcs of standing stones in this small area, and 
among the eleven long barrows sev'cral have megalithic burial- 
chambers. It wod<i in fact, be an excellent place in which to 
study the reladoiiship between die earthen long barrow of dse 
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and Sussex kind 3iid the etumhered long baitow of the 
west, 1 rckdomhlp which $tili biffics airchacdogy. 

By far the most enjoyable pan of diis area is the stretdi of down 
which runs from south of Maiden C^de (where we left the ridge- 
way OQ the Weymouth road) *■<> die sea near Swyrc* It is a ridge 
with wonderful prospects along the coast and whcrcj with a lele^ 
scope, one might warch the wild elegance of Efe in the famous 
swannery at Abbotsbury and where, too, at the Hardy Monument 
on Blactdo-wn one can do honour to Thomas Masterman Hardy* 
NcIson^s friend, who is commemorated here bccajusc his family 
home was at PortishanL. Among innumerable round and a few 
long barrows, the most intetesring anriquides on these downs arc 
the Hell Stonej a chambered long bairow' north-»s£ of Pordsham 
whose fine megaliths have been rebuilt in a picturesque if incorrect 
fashion^ the remains of a stone cirde on Hampton Down a little 
frtrther west, and a second chambered long harrow, more gently 
named—the Grey Mare and her Colts—which occupies a most 
lovdy position on the htU overlooking Abbotsbiiry. Finally* 
turning a mile inland, there is a larger and better-preserved ring of 
standing stones on a spur above the village of Little Bredy^ 

Although its pleasures cannot be compared widi those of the 
marine ridgeway, the Dofdicstrr-co-Bridporr high road passes 
quite a throng of prehistoric remains^ Near Winierbome Abbas 
(where the Roman road leaves the modem one and heads for 
Eggardon Hili}^ there is the Pound long barrow on the right and 
two others, those of Longlands and Wiiitcrbome Stceplcton^ on 
the left; just between them and dose beside the high road stands 
the Nbie Stones, the last of this group of West E>orsct stone circles- 
Further on, round and beyond Kingston RusscU^ the Ordnance 
map is enough to show die concentration of minor sitcsl particular 
mention might be made of the long barrow and other interesting 
earthworks on Martinis Down and the earthen circle, probably 
a sacred enclosure, opposite the turning co Litton Chejmey, 

1 should be rductant to leave the chalk of southern Engird, the 
downhmd whose ample pliins, whose nobly rounded biUs and 
combes, have hem found to carry^ so many of the marks of pre- 
hiscoric life and so many^ too, of its most famous montimcnts^ with 
thii poor catalogue of wayside relics* One andeut site sdll remains 
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whidi doa In BiCt st^d on ihe kst bastion of the chidk, and offm a 
worthy parting place. Fortiinatcly no main road approaches 
closely to Eggaxdon HiU; the best approach by car h along the 
Roman road, and tnveOers would be weU advbcd to go this way, 
either following it fiom its first parting from the imm road before 
Winterbourne Abbas or joining it aorth of Kingston Russel. This 
road keeps along high ground for mile after mile:, rarely dropping 
below the siX’^hundred-foot contour line. As it approaches Eggar- 
don it passes standing stones on its right and then enters the high 
narrow crest on which five promontories converge. It is ini" 
pressive here* and in many lights sombre enough for some fatal 
Hardy backcloth. It seems ancient and remote. The tracks leading 
in from their five spurs run together among a scatter of round 
barrows^ Standing on the crest there b no difficnlry in picturing 
an England wichout railways or metalled roads where all thorough¬ 
fares were as sunple, as lonely, as those ac tliis lofty cross-roads. 
Straight ahead rise the dered ramparts of Eggardon, a magnificent 
hon Age fott on the westemmost of all the spurs, a promontory 
which passes eight hundred feet at its highest point- From this 
summit there is a superb outlook towards the west country, the 
chalk drops sheer away from the western ramparts and there is no 
more of ixi this pure deposit of the Cretaceous seas which, has 
carried us all the way from the white dlfi of Dover has come to 
an end; there is no more chalk between, us and America^ Instead 
wc are loolong dtown upon a charmingly diversified landscape of 
lunestone mingled with Greensand; some of the abrupt, perky little 
hills, so unlike the slow curves of the chalk, are crowned with 
woodland or tufi^ of trees and recall those miniature blue^-grctn 
worlds 'which show over the shoulder of the Virgin Mary or In 
other background crannies of I talian paindngs. For me Wessex 
ends with the chalky and at Eggardon the West Counciy begms- 


chapter Five 
THE SOUTH-WEST 

A. West Doeset and East Devon 

B. Bath* Brbtol and the Mendles 

C, The QuANTOcas, Exmook and DA^TMooit 

D, Coin WALL 

M any people, I know, would tticlude West Dorset and even 
East Devon and pans of Somerset in Wessex, but to me they 
belong wholly to the south-west, while Wessex must always 
remain the white land of the southeru chalk. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the South-West* 
when so widely dcEned, does fall into two pans. First all that 
country which is geologically middle-aged; the Gault and Green¬ 
sand of west Dorset with the mysterious smoky Blue lias whidi is 
exposed at Lyme Regis in a crumbling cli^^ full of ammoTkites, 
belemnites and many of the grotesque rcpdles of the Jurassic vrorld 
in which it w'as formed. Here already one finids country ehaiacter- 
istic of the westi bare uplands with sncuU vaUeys, intensely fertile 
valleys, which in the spring seem like panniers lined w ith moss and 
ferns, and spilling over with kingcups, bluebells, primroseSp ane^ 
moneSp daffodils, all those fkiwcns of the streamp the sheltered 
copse and meadow which have been so often praised by our poets 
that their very names can be heard singing. To this division also 
belongs all Somerset between the Menthps and the Qiiantocksp niuch 
of it young alluvial land, and that part of cast Devon which b as 
red as a cow, a redness left in its sandstones and marls by the djcscrt 
sun of Pertnian dmes^ 

For the rest the main body of the South-West is made up of 
ancient rocks which relate it to the highland country of Wales 
and the North i there is, however, one influential distinction bc- 
tw'cen them, the rocky plateaus and valleys of this peninsula have 
never been carved or ground by ice, for diroughout the Ice Age 
they hy dear of it, wcU beyond the edge of the gbeiers. Thrir 
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sctuctufep with ridge and valley nmning east and west, b due to 
folding during the semnd grot age of cnomtaiib-biiilding, that so- 
called Armorican upheld which immedUtcly followed the 
formation of our coal measures. It h good c^erdsc for the imagina- 
don while walking along some deep Devon lane with a flowery 
stream flowing down through the haach^ to think how thb dchdouSj 
this pradbical crevice between hills was croted by grim upheaval 
at a time when fishes were still the dominant population and the 
highest form which life had achieved. The u^eaval pressed the 
rocks against the resutant mass of the Welsh mountains and the 
result was die sharp folding of the strata often so conspicuous on 
the coastSp for example in the extcaordinaiy xig-zag pkatmg visible 
in the cliff and fbreiho're at Bode in Cornwall. The main upland 
ajteaSj areas where we shall find the remains of prehistoric activity 
to be greats, are the Mendips^ composed of an ancient and very 
hard variety of Umestone, the Qtiantodc HilU and Exmoor of a 
yet older dark-coloured sajidstone^ and Dartmoor^ Bodmin Moor, 
St. Austell and other moorland* all of them granite masses which 
are in fact no more than the denuded roots of the lofty mouncatns 
built at that remote tinie. Perhaps the most mteresting region 
of all, and the most ancientp b roimd the LLtard headland of Corn¬ 
wall where rocks laid down long before the jfirst faint shapings of 
life have been tossed about in ccsnfusioii and mingled widi such 
volcanic outpourings as the &inoui lizard scrpendnCp now cut 
and polished into a htfer of useless ash-trays* bowls and candlc- 
sticks^ 

Approaching the South-Westp as we have, &om Wessex, we 
enter first into the lowland country of mild yet sudden hffU and 
wide, wooded vales which we looked down upon fiom that last 
crest of the cfialh, the fortified mass of Eggardon Hilh 

In this part of Dorset and Devon there arCp indeed* very few anti- 
guides for tes Greensand and Lias were heavUy fehtested tn early 
tunes. There are, howerer* some marks of Iron Age setdement. 
The road fiom Bcaminster to Axminster follows high ground and 
soon after Broadwmdsor it climbs towrards its highest point where 
it runs below the steep brow of Pilsdon Peiii a hill which passes nine 
hundred feet and whose heacher^d-brackciMOVCTcd ridge in 
many lights makes it a forbidding presence in this predominandy 
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green and cendcr rauntryridc- The foiidiem end of the Pen im¬ 
mediately above the road n defended by the raniparts of a strong 
Iron Age camp with its main entrance on die north, thii being 
elaborately fomfied as a protection against attack along the level 
ridge. The oudook &om the ramparts is extraoidinadiy fine; 
westward one can mm back id the chalk scarp, to the north the 
Ajcc winds tluough its prosperous valley^ w'hilc to the south one 
comnunds the wide trough of Marshw ood Vale whose little woods 
and tree-filled hedges still give it something of the forested look 
which must have been bmiliar to the Celts who built and held 
these ramparts. Beyond the pretty irrcguiaiides of the coasdine 
bctw'ccn Bridport and Lyme Regb (a pretty English coast that one 
could hardly suspect of shekering so many savage moosters^ the 
ichthyosaurs and other repdUs of the Liai)^ the sea is dearly visible 
whether it shows as a shining blade lighter than die sky or as a dark 
blue rod laid against it. Ac the w^estern end of the Vale, it is possible 
to distinguish another forr, Lambert's Castlcp dose by the village 
of Marshwood, while beyond again Mosbury overlooks the mouth 
of the Axe. 

After Pilsdon Pen there is little that is worth a visit on the near 
side of Honicon, although for those w'^ho may have time to -while 
away iu this most agreeable tountry, 1 will name Membury and 
Stockland Great Camp to the north of the roach ^d to the south 
the round barrows on Gktisham and Parway Hills ajid on Broad 
Down, Blackbury Castle, and Sidbury Casde which occupies one 
of the line of headlands, regular as buttresse^i w'hich, tributary 
screams have cut along ihe western bank of the Sid, Four miles 
beyond Honicon on the CuQompton road, b a site pleasant to visit, 
spectacular, and of very great interest in our prehistory. This i$ 
the fort of Hembury w^hich tops a hUl immediately above the road 
rather like a milder and more wooded Pibdou. The two are, 
indeed, very similar, both of them long oval forts occupying the 
soudicni extremity of yet longer ridges—but Hembury is die more 
interesting because it has been excavated^ An easy path leads up 
tbiough trees and the far side of the hill is also extensively wooded; 
the interior of the fort, and m some places the ramparts themselves^ 
arc Covered with bracken which in summer and auiuinn makes 
a breast-^high sea of green or tawmy orange all but swamping the 
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fbrtlfiatioos. Particularly is this true at the fir, northcm end 
where a pafiicularly fine uiturned cfitnuce 1ea<h ui through a 
slight hoUow down which the bracken scenis to sT^irl hke a whirl- 
pool- Excavation provedr quiK unc^rpcctcdly, that like the Tnmdle 
and (as was laicr discovered) Maiden Gasde, the Iron Age rarriparts 
overlie a New Stone Age enclosure with a causewayed plant such 
an association: inimediately links this flat-topped, headiy, Greensand 
hill ssith the sniooth rounded contour of die Wessex chalk. Unlike 
its Wessex counterparts* however^ this Devon camp has been 
shown to possess at least one hut site, the remains of a fairly sub¬ 
stantial building* Although Hembury* die most westerly of all 
known causewayed campSp is only thirty miles beyond Maiden 
Castle, its occupants must have had to contend with T^idrly different 
agricultural and pastoral condidonSj and when they lent over their 
fences to scan their territory ihcir eyes certainly rested on a very 
different landscape. 

As is U5 U?1 with o ur hill-top sites in the south, there seems to have 
been no ocaipation during the dfroen hundred years of the Bronze 
Age, but very early in the Iron Age Hembury was again tenanted. 
This settlement, which may have begun in the fourdi or even the 
late dfth century B.Cr, was unfoTtifiedi the first Iron Age raniparts 
going up in the diird century- These were multiplied Mid strength¬ 
ened in the last century B.C.; finally a rather weak rampart W'as 
thrown across the mid^c of the fort in Belgic dmes. 

After Hembury there arc no antiquities of note in all the low- 
lying country between the Blackdown Hills and the river Exc 
and 1 will dteiefonc take the opportunirj' to break off and approacli 
die ancient, rocky part of the peninsula afresh from die north—a 
step which demands a pteliirunary retreat towards die north-east as 
far as the isolated limestone vrall of the Men dips and a litde beyond- 


B. Bath, Brlstcl iwi M^ftdips 

T will, in fact* retreat to Bath, a cit^'^ created by a society perhaps 
more remote ftom the life of prehistoric times than is our own- 
Perhaps, mdeed, this gracious cighECcnth-ceniury cir>' full of the 
confidcnc perfection of its terraces and erweents has most in com¬ 
mon witJi the Roman spa. 5 ii/is, w^hose remai ns it incorporates. 
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The hxgt Roman hoi bath h wcU wordi swing, ics spcdal 
appeal lying no[ in the ^dmuladng scrangcnessi of many prehistoric 
sitOp the feeling of contact with a world very unUke onr owUp but 
the converse of that ccaodonp equally a pleasure, in the recognicioii 
of a cosy simikrity. Ouc looks at the badi, so like a small but 
dignified school swimming-bath; one bends down and examines 
the length of lead piping which the Romans laid to bring in the 
water from the hot spring. ‘Good gridoiis/ one says* ‘so they 
had plumbers too!" 

There is, howevcTp one work of an in the collection of the 
assodaEcd musenjm which docs hark back to the strange and darker 
world. This is the pediment surviving from the teniplc of Sul, 
the goddess of the hot spring from which the town has drawn is 
prosperity and its name. On a shield which forms the centrepiece 
of W'hat is otherwise a conventional Roman arrangemeiit of 
trophieSp is a haunting face^ with fierce yet tormented eyes* en¬ 
tirely morcled by the withing locks of its own hair and heard— 
locks wliich might equally vrell be dames and w'hich conceal 
behind them a pair of wings. Althotigh the essentially Celtic and 
imdassical spirit of this piece of sculpture has always been rccog- 
niaedp it his, from some pteconcepdon^ been identified as a Gorgon^s 
head. It »ems far more likely that it is in ^ct a rendering of the 
Cciric fiun-godp perhaps indeed^ in spite of the difficulty of the 5«» 
of some aspect of Suit the presiding deity of the place. However 
diis may l>e» in looking at what is certainly the finest example of 
the monumental sculpture of the Romanized Britons^ we are seeing 
a creation which expresses something of the spirit, of the imagina¬ 
tive vision of the ancestral Celts, of the prehistoric Britain which 
could not in its own day achieve so enduring an expression. 

There arc a number of minor earthworks^ Celtic field lynchetSp 
harrows and undistinguished fortified enclosures, on the hills round 
Bath, particularly on Lansdown and Bathampton Downs, On 
these last hills we again encounter Wansdyke which firom here 
runs south-west to Englishcombe, thsm on to be seen at its b®t 
where it adjoins Stantonbury fort near Stanton Prior; it mounts 
towards Dundry past MaesknoU fort and the large round mound of 
MaesknoU Tump before dropping over the steep shoulder of 
D undry. From that point it becomes so front as to be very hard to 
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trace as it foUow$ ics westward line atroas the coa^ plain to end 
near Pormlicajd ui the marshy borders of the Sevem Sea. Not £tr 
to the south of die line of Wansdyfce is otic of the most imusiul 
monuments m this part of the country, the complex group of 
Kone circles and avenues which lie between the parjdi church of 
Stanton Drew and the bants of the Hctle river Chew. The largest 
circle, with a diameter of over three hundred and fifty feet, stands 
in the meadow near the stream; it Is badly mutdatEd but there 
are sdll two doEcn stones suiiding-^blocts of conglomerate and 
iimestone averaghig about six feet in height. Another much 
smaller ring of dght stones adjoins it on the north-east side, and 
both circIcSp large and small, have short and straggly alignments 
of stones leading in an easterly direcriom A third circle, inter¬ 
mediate in and with a dozen standing stones^ occupi» higher 
ground some seven hundred feet south-west of the great circle ^ 
Xo the west again and close beside Stanton Urew Church is the 
Cove^ a group of three long blocks of stone, two upright and one 
now recumbent. They arc mteresriug, these scattered groups of 
mcgalitluc architecture, yet, partly perhaps because of their simple 
rural surroundings, they are not impressive and fail to rouse the 
imagination. They bek both the tremendous impact of Avebury 
or Stonehenge and the wistfulncss, mdancholy, the sense of 
imps perdus of all the monuments which stand iu londy pl^cs, 
utterly deserted da moors and fells. Here in the sleepy atmosphere 
of a Somerset village one can only look at these blocks still marking 
out the form of long-forgotten rituals and wonder vainly what 
enacted here three or four thousand yews ago—what were ^e 
movements, the ritual accoutrements of the parridpancs; w^t 
the imaginative obsession which informed them. One grasp after 
the past inspiiation all the mom because it has vanished so com¬ 
pletely from these comfortable fields. ^ 

Due west of Stanton Drew, beyond Dimdry Hill on the high 
ground crossed by the DristoUc^Axbridge roai there is a small 
group of long barrows. The most attmccivay named is Fairy's 
Toot near Nempnett Thrubwellp once a fine chambered tomb. 
Its ruin at the hands of roacUmenders is described in a Gfjtf/ewiflrt j 
Magazine of the late eighteenth century w^th a 2 Est which must 
cause pain to the archaeologist who vrould dearly like to recover 
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the sLclciom together with die "ca»oombs' in whidi they lay. 
Now there is tio more than an unddy mound from which a few 
stones protrude. A mile or so further north there are the long 
barrows of RcdUiUt md Fclionj and bctw'ecn them the remains of a 
chambered example known as the Waiersionc for the reason that 
die huge roofing slab^ now falJai, has a hoIlow^ face in which rain 
collects in a small pool. 

One other site in the Deighbourhood of Bristol demands a visit 
both for its own sate and for die dramadc heauty of its posidon. 
This is Cadbury Camp w^hich Ucs towards die narrow extremiry 
of the tongue of high ground running from Bristol to meet die 
coast at Clevcdon* It is a strong and perfectly preserved Iron Age 
hill-fort with double ramparts strengthened to three at the point 
where approach along the ddge is easy. Standing on the walk at 
the western^ seaward end one commands a scene exquisitely com* 
posed of land and water. Straight ahead die woody spirtc of the 
ridge hides Clevcdon and one looks over the glimmedng w^edge of 
waEcr which is the Bdslol Channel and the Severn Sea straight to 
the Welsh eoastr where Cardiff is reduced to an innocent blur at 
the foot of the wall of the South Welsh mountains. It is a wall 
softly coloured and inmbstantial yei proclaiming in some mysterious 
Wap its lofty mass and mountain dignity. Immediately below lo 
the north lies the lush green scrip of die curiously-named Gordano 
valley leading to Portishead and Avonmoudi, while In the opposite 
direoioti die prospect as far as the Mendips is acres a low coastaJ 
plain, cut up into innumerable jigsaw pieces ’ft'ith the fine bright 
lines of dykes and streams. Finally, due easr^ at the base of the 
ridge on which Cadbury stands, the dty of Bristol dimbs up fioin its 
river to its hills, wth the strong rectangular shapes of ivarchouscs 
and factories asserting their logic against this othenvise fairy 
landscape. 

k is now time to approach the Mendips themselves:, but I propose 
to do so not by the watery plain across which we have been sur¬ 
veying them but from the eastern end 3: move which necessitates 
a return to the country south of Bath. Here, before mounting 
on to the main ridge, it will be well to mention a group of long 
barrows scattered round the hcadwaicrs of the Avon to the south 
of Bradford-on-Avoa, a small town that possesses the best Saxon 
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cKuxcH in tlic coimtrj'- By eHc most iniporcknt is tiic tiordicrn^ 
iTiQsc cf the gTOiip+ the chambered long bairow of Stoncy Littleton 
which lies on a hill slope diree-Mjiiartcrs of a mile south-west of 
Wellow ChurcL Lite Fairy Toot, this is m outlier of the finest 
and supposedly earliest cjpc of the Cotsi^'old megahchic barrow; 
like them the imposing entrance portal is approached dirongh a 
forecourt, or recess, in the large end of the mound, and itself leads 
into a passage with cells opening off it on either side. Here at 
Stoney Littleton there were sbe side cells in aU. skilfully budt of 
niegalithic uprights packed with drystone walling and wiili a 
roughly hot effeaivcly corbelled roof. Although it vras plundered 
of its skcletjons and grave-^oods in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, the architecture is itself unusually complete, and 
other chan the Cotswold Hetty Pcgler's Tump there is nowhere m 
England or Wales where one can better cicperiencc the ancient 
character of these earth- fast sepulchres, where the bodies of the Stone 
Age dead were returned to the Great Goddess^ 

Of the more southerly members of the groupf I will mention 
the Devils Bed and Bolster near Rode only for the sake of its 
namc^ the other three arc immediately north and west of Frome. 

In mounting on to Mendipt that isolated ridge of CarbonifetOLu 
Limestone whose substance had been laid down before the coal- 
measure forests w'cre flourishingi we are again in country where a 
coptinnous route is possible, and w^hcrci on thousand-foot uplands, 
the enduring handiwork of prehistoric mm is conspicuous among 
that of his descendants. Ac this eastern end by vrhich our approach 
is made the ridge is much broken, and having in part been thickly 
forested has far less of antiquity to show than the western parts. 
The traveller may like to dimb up by the Roman road from Bath 
to llchester, the Fosse Way, md fijtd hhnself at a Roman ctc^ 
roads near Oakhill where this road encounters another coming 
from the cast and running along the summit of Mendip, No doubt 
it served the lead-mines whidi w’ere of such importance in the 
economics of the Roman province. On the way he should turn 
aside to see the exceptionally fine spedmen of a promontory fort 
on Bkeker's Hill near Chilcompton and Downside; the sides of 
the headland fcU away into steep ravines, and running between 
them is a massive rampart vrliich still stands fony feet above its 
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diccL Passing over to tht SDuiheni slide dim is die strongly 
defended fort of Micsbtiry with its multiple walls and also a little- 
known stone circle at Cracfcacll above Croscombe* about two 
miles west of Wells. Immediately to the north of that most en¬ 
chanting small cathedral dry there is a long barrow as well as round 
barrows on Pen Hill, and then, two mdes further towards the sea, 
is one of die most £mious sites of Mendip and one of the most 
romantic in our prehistory. This is the Wpokey Hole ravine. 
Suddenly, at a step, we are back at a far earlier ciine, at a place 
inhabited long before any man had cultivated the soil of Britain 
or led animals lo its pastures. 

The ravine cuts, into the southern £ice of the Mendips, ending in 
a predpkous rock £ice below which the river Axe Bows out from 
timnels and vaults it has dissolved for itsdf in die limestone mass. 
It glides out silently and darkly as though it had gained a pro¬ 
fundity of feding in its subterranean journey. We are concerned 
with three caves in the ravine, all of them occupied by troglodytes 
though at very different penods. The first is the Hyaena Den, a 
small cave in the right-hand side of die ravine approached across 
a ruscic bridge, Tlie Hpena Ekn was first discovered in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and digging was begun there, 
almost in the year of die publication of the Orifiif 0/ Spedes, under 
the direction of Sir WiUiain Boyd Dawkins, who was hiuisdf 
so much eoucemed in the struggle w^hich led to the recognition 
of the hitheno undreamt-of antiquity of man. It proved to DOtttain 
vast masses of animal bones which Jiad been lying there between 
twenty and a hundred thousand ycats. There in the heart of Somer¬ 
set, Viciofian gendemen unearthed the remains of cave lioiu cave 
and grinly bears, mammothp wooUy rhinocertss, bison, Irish elk, 
and many other spodes including great numhcis of hyaenas. These 
last unpleasant beaffi had been responsible for dragging in many of 
the other species, cither as prey or carrion: but not all of them, 
for the ashes of camp fires, burnt bones and implements of flint 
and cLcfi told of the use of die cave by Old Stone Age hunters. 
Whether die human families had actually to expel die hyaenas 
before they could claim the shelter of the cave wio jthall s^y, but 
the place must have been foul and fetid enough with the rank smell 
of the dogs and thdr pntrifiTng middens. On the other hand, any 
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cave wa$ wclconiB in glicisl winteis and at iVonkey the ■waiet 
supply was cxceUcni. Certainly hunting parties returned to die 
place from time to time over a great span of years, though all 
within the last phase of the Old Skmic Age whra the gladm, 
having ground their way southward for the last time, alternately 
melted bach during a slightly wannei spell or advanced again with 
die intensifying cold—the minDT oscillations whida preceded the 
end of the Ice Age. iTigh above the Hyaena Den opens the Badger 
Hole, another small cave which has been explored in recent years. 
The last occupants w'Cte, indeed, badgers^ they were preceded by 
Roman Britons, while the first human inh^itants were again 

Stone Age hunters. ^ . 

Wookey Hole itself has a high, narrow entrance just above the 
spot at which the Axe glides Out fiom under the precipice at the 
head of the ravine. It is far more spacious than the other caves, 
with three opm chambers hung with stalactites throt^ which 
the Axe flows and widens to a lake. It is now floodJit and makes a 
pretty spectacle for those who like such places. More caves stretw 
deep into the rock bdow the water, and divers have aheady di^ 
covered seven of them^dangcious exploration which has had its 
Here in Wookey there was no Stone Age occupation, 
but the chambers made a home for Celtic Britons of the late Iron 
Age, poor cousins of the villagers of Glastonbury and Meare (p. 144)- 
It remained the home of their descendants long after the Roman 
conquest. There is a tradition that in the Middle Agcj, ^^ookey 
Hole was the lair of a troublesome witch, and her body, turned to 
stone by an exorciziug monk, now stands in the cave as a Large 
stalagmite. It seems not altogether impossible that this represe^ 
the vague memory of a tragedy which in &ct overtook its S"™ 
occupants. Excavators fou^ diat thfi outer part of ie civc had 
been used as a sublc for goats—it ccmtained their dung, the charred 
stump of a tethoing-post. a pot probably used for milkii^, and 

the bones of two goats. In a rock fissure dose at band was a human 

skeleton, body of some troglodyte who had died folly doth^ and 
cquipprd^—carrying knife, dagger^ bill--hook and a stalagmite ball 
which must. I think, have been an unavailing lucky diairo. What- 
ever the tmisc, and one suspects suffocation by smoke, this tableau 
of death waited two thousand years for the curtain to rise upon it. 
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Not far west of Woofccy is ihc larger and more spcrtaciiLar 
Ebbor Gorge, worth vbiting for i« own sake, and with caves 
where other Old Stone Age remairu have been found. This, bow- 
ever, is the point at which one should again mount on to the sumrnit 
of the ridge to see the sights of Priddy which arc both many and 
varied. First, well to the south of the village, there is a long barrow 
of no very distinguished presence and of less interest than the re¬ 
markable scatter of over a hundred round barrows on the hills 
round about, many of which have yielded important funerary 
vessels and bronze implements. The most strikbg arc Priddy 
Nine Barrows not far &om the Miners" Arms, and the Ashen Hill 
group of eight bowl barrows forming a line a little way to the north 
of them. Finah y, at the Castle of CoEnfort Inn, arc the wxU-fcnowrt 
Priddy Circles, a row of no less than four carchen rings each with 
an inside diameter of about five hundred and fifty feet. They may 
be sanctuaries related to the familiar Bronze Age form, but they 
are without any cniranees and the ditches lie outside the banks. 

There b no need to doubt that the next rite is indeed one of these 
sanctuaries. Gorsey Bigbury, near Longw'ood Farm in die parish 
of Charterhouse, is a circtilar enclosure one hundred and sixty feet 
across and with a diich duly l)Tng inside the bank. The single 
ctiirancc is on the north side. Excavation has dated it to the early 
Bronze Age and it is very probable that there was once a horseshoe 
setting of Tvooden posts inside ihe earthwork. 

This parish of Charterhouse holds within iis boundaries the 
centre of the Roman lead-mining industry, the most intensive 
workings having been made within the area known as tlie Town 
Field. Lead writh ihe rilver it contauied, was one of the most 
important mineral resources of Britain and one of the minor 
attracdons w'hieh helped to draw the Romans across the Channel. 
They were up on Mendip exploiting the mines with extraordinary 
speed* for the Erst known pig * of lead show^ ir to have been po ured 
inio its mould in A.d. 49 , only half a dozen years after the first 
landings in Kent. What the Roman engineers found when they 
strived is not exactly knowrn, hue the Brirotis were already mining 
on a suiall s<^c, for neE-siokers of Mendip lead were used Sn the 
Glastonbury lake village, and it seems that it w'as being used as a 
source of silver already in the time of Augustus. The Romans, 
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ho^vcvcf^| soon enormously bicrcascd the capacity of the mines^ 
working ihcm at first ontkt military conirolp an arrangement 
which was probably relaxed whicn the region was entirely pacified 
and the niilitary frontiers had been advanced to Wales- 
The miners had a small town here at Charterhouse, presumably 
a toughf £ough place rather like on American fioncier Eown in 
pioneering daySi but with a ccitain authority provided by the 
soldiers md by the fact that all the proceeds of the mines were 
bnpcrinl property—the very pig^ being marked widi the Em- 
petor*^s name. Odds and entls of the miners possessions arc (bund 
from time to timep including coins and brooches so numcfous that 
one feeb they were regarded much as we regard safety-pins. The 
only conspicuous rebe of the town is a small oval amphitheatre at 
Chancthouse, where we can suppose that the tastes of ihe commun¬ 
ity w'erc satisfied widi bull and bear fighdng and other sports of 
the kind that were still enjoyed on Thames^ide in Shakespeare s 
day. 

On Mendip the traveUer can make vritliin a little space vase esccur- 
sions in time^ From this small mining town which we imagine 
SQ well fiom our own experience, with its regular work and pay-^ 
days» its officials and soldiers* its reguladooSj gambling and spon at 
the stadium# we make onr way deep into the rock^, deep into 
time and into the depths of hunian consciousness. Cheddar Gorge, 
in Spite of its tourisnii in spite of its association with one of the Ica^ 
subde of cheeses* is yet one of the very few places in this island 
w here it is possible to imagine the hunting communities of the Old 
Stone Age experiencing life in fotmi utterly unlike our own. 
One branch of the gorge begins not far from. ChaitcchousCi. but 
the highway foUowT- a more southerly branch- By path or road 
the traveller can wind downw^ds between mounting walls of 
limestone, grey and buff, dissolved by water into ledges, Rudn^i 
columns and bastions with surfaces like wrinkled peasant-skin. 
These rocks are hung with ivy and lodge thousands of jackdaws 
which may leave their crevices to swirl against the sky* spatcering 
die ear vdth tlicir <^uick, discontented cries# 

Towards the bottom of the ravine where the diffi stand so high 
ovethead that one feels as deeply imprisoned as in ManliattaiL, 
ihe dark eyes of eaves look out on to the gorge and among them 
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aic scTcra] which gave shdErr co the Palaeolithic huntert^ Here 
the £imihe$ lived near the cave mouth vdiere daylight could reach 
them, perhaps building a scieen against the wind and sleeping with 
the fire between them and the arcticnight. In winter the cave w|5 
for each family group its centre of existence. There flint imple¬ 
ments were fiaked and bone ones carved and ground^ ’were 
prepared and turned into dothes, thongs and foot coycrings. There, 
if chance decreed it in these hasty lives, infmts were bom and the 
dead buried. There the sacocssful hunters bore back their bag of 
reindeerp horse, bear and boar« and devonred the meat by the camp 
fire. How ofien returning hunting parties must have crossed the 
lip of the gorge in early winter twilight and seen the cave^ not now 
like a dark ej^e^ but a red one, glowing with hrelightp The men 
went down the tmkUng, icy tracks, fimiliar to their feet, aware 
without thought that there, with warmEli and food and rest, the 
women were awaiting them inside the cave. 

In the chief Cheddar show place, Gough's Cave, the vidtor can 
see hundiig knives, spear and dart heads, scrapers for skins, made on 
deader flint flakes; there are also those rare perforated antler 
took which were pobahly used for the soEcenkig of leather thongs. 
There, too, like the relics of a saint, the skeleton of Cheddar Man is 
exposed under a glass case. This man, together with his pre¬ 
decessors and descendants, lived in xhe gorge tow^ards the very end 
of the Ice Age, when reindeer and horse were the most abundant 
game. Another small opening, known as Soldier^ Hole, which 
can be reached by scrambling some two hundred yards above 
Goi^h's, may have been inhabited rather earlier; two of the diin 
laureUeaf shaped spearheads, most dehcately chipped, that were a 
characteristic of this earlier phase, were found in Soldier*^s Hole 
and arc now exhibited in Gough*s Cave. 

Almost exaedy opposite Cheddar Gorge on the north ^ace of 
the Mendips is Buirington Combe, smaller and rather more gentle 
than Cheddar, but yet wrild and impressive enoughs Here the 
centre of Interest Is Avcline's Hole, a cavern roughly tom in the 
foot of the difl" on the cast side, just opposite to the deft which is 
supposed to have inspired Toplady to write Reck cf Ages Clcji fir 
Mr. Since the eighteenth century, vast quantities of skeletons and 
other finds ate recorded as coming &om thk cave, but most have 
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been lo^t. There scill rcimin, however. ikulU and vadoiis relics of 
Stone Age men very similar in general type to the inhabitants of 
Cheddar. Flint and bone implements suggest that Avelinc^s Hole 
was occupied even later than Gough^s Cavc^ let us say about ten 
thousand years fl-c. Unhappily there is none of the magnificent 
MI of the French and Spanish cave-dwellings of this petiod+ but 
here in Burlington Combe carefully gathered fossik and pretty 
sea-shells pierced for a necklace show an aiathetic and decorative 
urge even in these bitterly cold outposts of nascent hum a n , culture. 
The large oblong fort of Dolbury can be reached from the Combe. 

The two remaining sites on thb route are on the coasts where the 
Mendips tail away towards Weston-supet-Maie. One is to the 
south of rMjt resort, the promontory fort on the narrow headland 
of Brean Down^ the other* &r more imposingt b to the north of 
Weston^the great stone-built fort of Wotlebuiy which seems lo 
have been occupied by an Iron Age people akin to those of the 
lake villages (p. 144) and to have ended in destructiori and ma^acie^ 
Though now overgrown by woodland* nearly a hmuhed circular 
pits w'cre found inside the defences; they were cut as much as 
five fret deep in the limestone and had many of tbem been used 
for grain storage. Charred w'bcar^ barley and pulse remained in 
some. 

South of tb*? M^ciidip wall is the wide expanse of we^em Someth 
set, low-l^fingi m uch of it hardly reclaimed from marsh—like the 
sombre reaches of ScdgeTnoor+ l^m ir there project here and there 
isolated hills such as Brent Knoll and Glastonbury Tor and the low 
CK^c of the Poldcn Hills all of Jurassic Umestone. younger than that 
of the Moidips and for less andeni than the Devonian rocks of the 
Quantocks which delimit the area on the west. As the traveller 
will by now have come to expect* it is mainly on these small patches 
of upland that anfiijuitics will be found, but west Somerset can 
ofTetj as we shall sce^ one important excepdon to this upland 
pattern. 

The isolated mass of Brent Knoll about six miles south of Weston 
was an irrcststibly attractive natura] site for a foct and the Celnc 
tribesmen did not fril to make use of it—throwing a single rampart 
and ditch round summit and adding to the defrno^ by the 
artificial scarping of the billsidcp It is when w'e move eastwards 
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from the Knoll chat we come upon prchisCoric site which arc not 
only loW“lying but were dclib^ately for the protection 

not of steep slopes but of marsh* These arc of course the fimous 
kkc villages of Mcarc and Glastonbury. Lf I am to remain true to 
my intention never to lead those who follow me to any of the faint 
and unconvincing marks of prehistoric life where either faith or 
expert knowledge arc needed to 6nd any significance in a few banks 
and hollows^ I must not stay long at the lake villages* Nevertheless^ 
just because they were set among meres and not on hill-tops, these 
two villages have been able to show in unique detail the material 
background of the life of the Ccldc Britons of the Iron Age* of a 
people related in varying degrees with the builders of the hiU-Forts 
which everywhere attract us with their striking archicecciirc and 
fine posidciis. The reason for this is simply chat the moisture and 
peat which formed over the deserted villages has preserved many 
of [he possessions which elsewhere have perbhe<L The exeavarors 
of Glastonbury (which hes about a mile north of the presenc town) 
found the logs and faggots which had fonned the ardhcial island 
on which the huts were buUt^ they found the stakes of the enclosing 
palisade, the fioots of the round huts^ some sixty in number^ which 
had oficn been remade again again as the foundadon sank 
slowly in the underlying mire. They found complete hurdles, 
indistinguishable from those of to-day* fragments of well-built 
carts* dug-out canoes which the villagers used to come and go 
&om their hand-made island. ‘Where normally we recover only 
potsherds, Glastonbury and Mcare yielded basl^ and bcautifiilly 
turned wooden bowlst where at best we expect to find only the 
metal parts of iron knives^ saws^ bill-hoob^ these villages put them 
into our hands complete with theii wooden hafbs* gracefully shaped 
and serviceable. Those who know how to let scndinent take 
conunand over reason may like to visit the uneven fields which 
to-day mark the sices of Glastonbury and Mearc, but let everyone 
go to the Castle Museum ai Taunton where all the finds are ad- 
mkably displayed* Here they will see not only the perishable 
things which [ have dcsciibefk but the famous decorated pottery, 
and objects which prove the wide trading acdvidcs of the villagers 
—dn fiom ComvpJl* lead from the Mendips, Dorset shale, glass 
beads and amber^ and qiianddes of iron, thought to have been 
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unporttd Grom the Forest of Dean, This iron was uwd not only for 
a great range of tools, but also for Ltc cltunsy iron currency ban 
wUdi were the medium of exchange throughout soutb-wcstcni 
England before true coins came to displace thenn Undoubtedly 
these villages were prosperous, but there is no reason to suppose 
chat they wicre very exceptionally so- looking in the cases at 
Taunton may give a new^ idea of the very tolerable standard of 
living which had been achieved by the Britons at the end of pre¬ 
historic times. It was the very end—for Gbstonbury and Meire 
were probably not established earlier chan SO i-C.i and were still in¬ 
habited when Roman power was being extended over the country. 
They were deserted soon aftcfwards. 

Rather more than a dozen miles southrcast of Glastonbury 
(after crossmg the Roman Fosse Way on its straight course to 
Ilchcstcf) is one of the most magfiificcnt hill-forts in the West 
Country, the fort of Cadbury whose four lines of powerful ramparts 
enclose a domed hilDtop which rises high above them, seeming 
to rest on the stepped plintlt which they provide. These ramparts 
are cut ftom the rock andi in places have dry-stone masonry 
Still intaa on their inner fact; sometimes the crest of a wall, even 
in its present tumbled state, stands more than forty feet above the 
bottom of iis diteft Unfortunately the fort is now partly over- 
g;rown with trees, bushes and needes and it is better visited in 
winter and spring before the growth is rant. These are the material 
attributes of Cb^ury: perhaps more interesting and a more signifi¬ 
cant part of our inheritance is its legendary existence as the Arthur^ 
ian Camclot. li is held to be the scene of one of Arthur^s great 
victories against the Anglo-Saxons; the hero has a well nearby 
and a causeway across the marsh; for most of us it echoed in the 
back of our memories as the^many-tower^d Camelot ^ of Tennyson s 
hypnotic refrain—chough the spell would have had to be powerful 
indeed to enable the Lady to fioat downstream to Cadbury. 

The fort has one rival in Somerset, chat on Ham Hill which 
dominates the country about twelve miles to the south-west in 
the parish of Sioke-sub-HamdotL Here again are stone-cut defences 
crowning a magnificent uatural sitCi the outcrop of oolitic limc^ 
stone which is the source of the &mou 3 Ham Hill building ston^— 
a stone still much used, wliich provided the material tor many 
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medieval churches and which was probably already cjuanicd in 
Roniaji dmrt. The Bdiish camp is known lo have been re- 
fortified by the Romans {Ilcbester is only a few miles away) and 
the abundant finds which have been made as a result of quarrying 
include many Roman as well as Celtic objects. Among these 
finds, now to be seen in the Taunton museum, is a Roman soldier's 
brka of staall bronae scales, and a chariot whcch also RomaiL 

Botb Cadbury and Ham Hill are exceptionally fine examples of 
British niilitary architecture in wbicl] the builders have taken 
advantage of bold limestone hdls. The chalk could never offer such 
sites, and it is mceresting when looking at the rough grandeur of 
this stone architecture to contrast it in memory with the forceful 
yet imldjr plastic forms charaaerbdc of the chalk. 

In moving so fax westward to reach Ham Hill vre have passed 
by the longj low ridge of the Poldcn Hills, but in tmth, though 
finds make ii certain that they were well-populated in the Iron 
Agc» there are no monumeitcs deserving merLtion. One of ihc 
chance finds* is* however* too well known to be ignored: in the 
year iSoo* a ploughshare stnick and exposed a board of Celtic 
broiucs—horse ornaments and bits, shield boss, brooches and other 
pieces^majiy of dicm finely ornamented and enUvcncd with 
red enameL The Polden Hill hoard bad been buried—probably 
At about the time of the Roman conquest and offers some of the 
best examples of the last phase of the native Briiish art. 

C. The Qi^Uocks, Exmoor and Dorimoor 

Almost parallel with the Poldens on the western side of Bridg¬ 
water and the Parrett rises the far larger ridge of the Quantodcs* 
these ridges together with the Mendips are* of course, three of the 
wrinkles formed during the Armorican earth folding some two 
hundred and fifiry million years ago. The Quantocks are formed 
of an ancient sandstone w hich supports heaiher metors and which 
has been worn into deep combes often densely wooded. Such 
rough country has helped lo keep the range sequestered and even 
now red deer linger in its valleys, remote collateral descendants of 
the ^poor dappled fools' whidi disappeared three centuries ago 
togcdier with the Forest of Arden. These hiEs are not rich in 
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antiquity, yet dicfe axe a number of round barrows and several 
earthworkSp few if any of which have been explored- The most 
impressive of than is the roughly ciicular fort with double ram- 
parts on the north side of the hills above EN^dingtoit. Its name of 
E>ow5boroiigh» originally written DawsborOp links it with Dawse 
Casdcp a coastal site near Wacchet—both names implying the use 
of the sites as beacon hiHs. 

The Quancodcs are little more chan the doorstep to Exmoor, 
The moor, like che smaller hills, b of Devonian sandstone, and like 
them ii is di^cted by ^^lleys often wooded, and fertile wiien com¬ 
pared with the expanses of heather above. These moors arc of far 
greater excenc than on the Quancocks—a slow rise and fall of a 
^ wine-dark sea*—one of the largest stretches of uncultivated land in 
southern England- The higher country is to the north where 
Duntcry Beacon passes scvcncccn hundred feet' this area is cut 
by the Exe and its tribucary the Barle, and by many shore rivers 
running northward into the Bristol ChanneL A lower soutbem 
portion of the moor is divided &om the rest by ihe valley of the 
Yco^ while chat lying cast of the Exe is commonly disringuished 
under the name of the Brendon Hills. 

Exmoor is far less rich in antiquities than Dartmoor, although it 
is fair ID say that it has also been less studied, having failed lo 
inspire anyone with the madness, the infatuated lovep necessary to 
secure years of survey^ discovery and excavation- It has few of 
the "hut drdes^ and stone aUgnmems which we shall encounter in 
such numbers on Dartmoor, but it can show a few circles of standing 
stones. In its prehiscoric remains as in its geology, Exmoor rather 
resembles the Quantocks; that is to say there arc many minor 
rcmainSp particularly round cums (stone-built barrows) and small 
defouive enelosuies and other earthworks—^ough to show that 
the region was not neglected m the BrotUK and Irwi Agcs~buE 
none of them in the lease spectacular. On the other hand on Exmoor 
almost as mi^h as on Dartmoor, among the curlew, the little hill 
sheep and the herds of half-wild pouieSp one is in a primirive 
countryside where past hbtory seems very dose- Each of these up¬ 
lands in chat sense be accepted in their entirety as monunients of 
anriquity and that is how 1 wish to present them- Having done sOi 
1 sh^ merely add one of those scrappy catalogues of particular 
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sites which do so much to make Guides an intolcrahlc form of 
liEeratLirc. 

Approaching firoin the Quantocks^ we first strike die Brendon 
Kills where there is a good crop of round barrows and rwo earth¬ 
works just conspicuous enough to demand attention—CJatwordiy 
Casdcp a triangular endosurc, and two miles noith-wcst El worthy 
Barrows camp, built on open corrunoTi, ’^ith gaps in both wall and 
ditches which suggest it w-as never finished. On the broken and 
prettily-wooded coastal region north of the BrendonSp there is a 
smiU but quite strong fort known as Bats Castle in the hisroric 
setting of Dunster deer-park; as befits its name* it is dart, over¬ 
grown, maccessiblc and a goal only for the most dGtcmiincd. 
There is a secotidp larger but weaker fort reached by the same path 
and no more than a quarter of a mile amy. On Mbebead North 
Hill hes die small circular enclosure of East Mynne while fi>tlowiiig 
the coast along the high ground between Minehead and Porlock* 
we find Bury Casde at Sclworthy, a sub-rcctangular fort with an 
mmsually wide berm bctw'ccn ditch and rampart. Hirtc* just 
South of Porlock church near a path leading up to Ourtkeiy Beacon,, 
is die first of the Exmoor stone circles, not a very striking specimens 
small only eighty feet across—and with eleven of ib twenty-one 
stones filleii and some of them thrown outside the ring. A better 
example is to be found nearer to the heart of the mooip just to the 
sotich-wcst of the Barle bridge at Withypool; this has as many as 
thirt)^-5ev«i standing stones and a diairotei of a hundred and 
twenty feet 

Pushing to the southern dividing line of the Yco valley, there 
aire several small camps in. the neighbourhood of Diilvertoar Old 
Berry Oastle, and Brewer s and Moimsey Ca stles both of w'hich 
osTrlook the Baric, Passing Withypool once more and striking 
bek towds the coast, it is worth mentioning Staddon Hill, a 
circular fort visible &om Dunkery Beacon, Cow Castle at Simons- 
badi and a fort on Shoulsbury Common- Crosdng the Devon 
boundary we next reacb the well-known landmark of the CliajK 
man Barrows easr of the Blackmore Gate eniranee to the moor, and 
nea r them the three standing stones and other barro’ws on Homer 
Down, west of Blackmoor is Kentisburj' Barrow. Retuitiiiig to 
the coast after this brcaiUess ro imd of northetn Exmoor there is an 
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intcrcsdng iicc at Gicnthomc, just iiisick Devcjnsliirc. This is 
Old Barro’w Walls (adding to the Wfliiig coniusicjn of Barro’ws, 
Biotows* Berrys and Burys in this part of the world) a drcular 
endosurc a hundred yaxds across and with a substantial mo-und at 
the centre. It was for long supposed to be richer an Iron Age fort 
or a monuntenc, but is now liown to be a Roman Signal station, 
built in late Roman times in response to barbarian raids. Pre¬ 
sumably this Hcdc sutiofi would be able to signal across the Bristol 
Channel w-here at Cardiff there was, as we shall see, a strong coastal 
fortress and garrison equivalent to the forts of die Saxon Shore. 
It is legitimate to think of a few Roman soldiers here, bored and 
yet perhaps a little fearful m their isolation, raising the beacon dames 
when the low forms of long ships or Irish coracles had been seen 
off shore, or perhaps heard oiy, a distant sound of oar and rowlock 
coming through die darkness. Conceivably it W'as near here that St. 
Patrick w^as captured by Irish pirates, who all unsuspecting took 
home as a prisoner th c future saint of their island 

Going a litde further into Devon there is the fort of Countisbury 
overlooking Lynmouth Bay* while In die Valley of the Rock 
near Lynton, a place where tumbled boulders and predpitous 
faces of naked rode make a natural chaos that has proved attractive 
to tourists, chcre is a group of hut drdes with an endosing waO or 
^poiuid' of a kind w e shall find in numbers on Dartmoor. Visitors 
to the Rocks usually also seek out the standing stone, presumaMy 
an ordinary Bronze Age menhir, which has been given Ae name of 
Cewydd's Stone. From the end of the Valley of the Rocks, a 
delightful chff road leads on to Martinhoe where there is a smaiJ 
fort, worth Ic>oking at as a part of the coastal scene. 

In all that part of North Devon beyond the Exmoor sandstone 
and north of Dartmoor, the soft, mild countryside bears hardly a 
mark of prehistoric man, che reason being the usual one—diat he 
found it too thickly forested 1 shall therefore retreat to south 
Devon, left at the approaches to Exeter^ in order to advance on 
Dartmoor from the eastern side. Exeter itself has a museum housed 
in a ponderous Gothic building suited to the tunetEcnth-ccntury 
architecture of a sthcdral dty. The eollectioiis should be seen 
particularly for the guidance W'hich they give to the antiqiuties 
of E>artmoor. Of the Roman dry of Isca Durnnonwrum there are 
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no rcnxiiiii above ground, but here and there it b possible to cratvl 
below rccftic buildings to see pavements and other traces of the 
most westerly centre of Roman civic life in England. The hideous 
destruction worked by air raids made ic possible to excavate other 
parts of hia, but although the results were historically mtcTcsdng, 
nothing was uncovered that was suitable for preservation. 

South of Exeter there is lirde visible on die Haldon Hdls. A 
reconstruction of a rectangular hut excavated up there some years 
ago has become the stock illustration of New Stone Age housing, 
but in spite of this fame there is nothing to he seen on the ground^ 
The real mterest of this coastal region returns us to the Old Stone 
Age, for here again we are in a country^ of lime^onc caves ofTeting 
suitable shelter to the himtcrs, and where their precious rubbish of 
discarded tools, food bones and the rest could survive for our 
micrpretacion. This limestone is of great geological interest for it 
was laid down in clear seas in the Devonian Age when elsewhere the 
Old Red Sandstone was being formed—a hhtory which makes it 
one of the most ancient true limestones in Britain. The caves 
themselves, particularly Kent's Cavern, Torquay, and the Windmill 
Hill cave, Brixham, are of significance not only for the important 
Palaeolithic material whidi they yielded but for their place m the 
history of science. Careful excavation was begun at Kent's Cavern 
as early as iBts* v^hen the Roman Catholic priest. Father Mac- 
Enery, was able to satisfy himself that humanly-wofked flints were 
comemporary with the bones of an extinct species of rhinoceros 
and other long-vanished beasts. But society and the bitelletmal 
climate were not yet ready for this discovery. it was still almost 
universally accepted that nun had enjoyed a special creadon some 
six thousand years before. These new horizons were too wide for 
the human eyes of their day. Excavatioii under various hands wrat 
on at Kent's Cavern dumig the second quarter of the century, but 
its evidence wis steadily denied^ it was declared that the deposits 
had been disturbed and that the implements were not of the same 
age as the cxdnct animals. Then in 1858 quarrymen working 
above Bnxham Harbour dTSOovered new caves, and a powerful 
committee induding the geologists Ramsay, Frcstwich and Lyell 
was set up to direct their excavation. Here, in the Windmill Hill 
Cave, the close assooadoQ of tools and bones imdet a scaling tayxf 
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of suLigmitc could, not reasonably be contradicted. Nevertheless* 
the evidence was not really much better than it Lad been at Rentes 
Cavern^ its acceptance was due to the de\^elopinent of sdentific 
thought in the mtervening years, LycL and Prestwich were 
declaring their belief in the Bnxham discoveries in 1859, the very 
year of the piibUcation of the of Species. In 18 jS, the Nean¬ 

derthal skull had been found- So biovrlcdgc and discovery gathered 
to a point in the strange way that they will when the raorntTit for 
their comprehensioa has arrived- From chat tiine* for better or for 
worse, diinkhig men were bound to accept the immense aiidc|uity 
of their spedes and to accept in some fonn or other the doctinics 
of cvolutioii. 

At Brbchani die flint implements and other reniiins of the 
human inhahitants of the caves were few and poor, but at Kent's 
Cavern there b one of the best series of Old Stone Agie finds rn 
the country. Human occupation of die eaves began much «rlicr 
than in any of chose on Mendipt ic began in that part of the Old 
Stone Age once known as the Middle Palaeolithic, wien the 
Ncandcrdial type of man was dominant in Europe. In other layers 
and other parts of the cavern flints dating flom at least two periods 
of the succeeding Upper PalaeoUtluc were recovered—enough 
to show that hunters were living here on the Etevon shorn at 
roughly the time when related tribes hunted on the Mcudip HiUs, 

Visitors to Brudum* to Torquay^ this o!d fishing town and this 
modem seaside resort, may like to let their minds wander round the 
caverns thinking alike of the rcvoludom m human thoughr which 
they helped to bring about,, and of the andent hunters who left, 
the materials for such a revoludon in the squahd litter of their cave 
dweliii^. 

Here in this coastal region which has Newton Abbot as its entre* 
one is always aware of die presence of Dartmoor filling the western 
horizon. I^itfnoor, like Bodmin Moor and most of the lesser 
mooes berween it and Land's End, is a grantee mass, the detiudcd 
core of far more lofty mountains piled up during the Armorican 
folding. When these upheavals in the earth's crust occur, half- 
liquid magma pushes up bito the cavities at the base of the moun¬ 
tainous folds of rock and solidifies^ then, as irtilbons of years go by 
with their millions of seasons of rain and fto^i first the lofty peaks 
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aic denuded aw^iy, then the lower and larger mosses, until a lime 
may be reached when the granite core, the solidified magma so 
much harder than the overlying rock^^ h all that remains. While 
in Exmoor and the Quantocks the sandstone has proved enduring, 
in all these more westerly areas, the granice stands exposed vnth. 
httlc more than a covering of peat or the thin soils made by its own 
decompositionL 

Dartmoor is formed by two main granite highlands divided by 
a rather lower belt between Ashburton and Tavistock^ the northern 
block k both larger and more lofty—^passing two thousand fret at 
High Wdlhays and Yes Tor, Because of its height and exposure 
to Atlantic winds this part of the moor has always been much wetter 
and hence more prone to bog formation and the gro’evth of pcat^— 
condidons which tended to discourage prehistoric: settlement. 
Even more than Exmoor^ the compact granite upland area of 
Dartmoor asks to he accepted as a single monument of andquicy— 
indoed far more^ for here vast numbers of huts and villages with 
the oudines of their plots and helds are sdll visible- So extensive 
arc they, that when the light is favourable^ one can almost restore 
the prehistoric landscape* For this reason I not try to describe 
them separately, to lead the traveller from one to another, but 
to give a more general account of these setdements and then name 
individually some of the best of the stone circles, standing stones 
arid stone rows or alignments for which the moor is equally famous. 
The Ordnance Survey map will do the rest. 

Numbers alone would make any other course impossible. There 
are still tbifteen hundred and fifty hut sites on I3artmoor one of 
an rsCLinatcd total of fifteen hundred- All arc round in plan, the 
name *hut drde^ invariably given to them on our maps referring 
to the stone-built walls which once were covered with a dome like 
or conical roof of turf or heather thatching. They have a single 
entrance marked by a pair of upright stones or jambs considerably 
taller than the walls, and it is a tribute to the long persistence of 
the north-west gales that nearly all the doors face south or south¬ 
west. The huB are generally grouped in dusters, representing 
formless villages or hamlets and are sometimes open, sometimes 
protcacd by an endosing wall or 'pound". These features all the 
Dartmoor setdemenci may share in common^ but beyond them it 
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is possible to reoogmze two Tarietics of dtomesde arciitceturc 
tvhich are probably also of slightly different dates. Tte most usual 
form is not larger than twenty foot across and may be as small as 
eight feet, while the walls show a reveimcait either of masonry or 
standing stones on the inside, but outside smaller stones are simply 
sloped up against ir. The second kind of hut is larger, occasionaJly 
more than thirty feet in diameter, and has walls four or five feet 
thick lined with standing slabs both inside and out. These were 
originally packed with small stones but have often been denuded 
and left exposed as a double ring of upright dabs. It seems that 
owners of the two forms of house differed not only as architects 
but ako as cultivators. The ordinary small hut is usually associated 
with small irregular com plots, marked out by low stone walls, 
while the larger houses are found with more regular field systems— 
the small rectangular fields of the type usually known as "Celtic^ 
(p. 26). It is believed that the more primitive form of dwelling 
is also older, dadng back to the tniddlc of the Bronze Age though 
doubtless lasting very much laicf:, while the more substantial foim 
was unknown before the Iron Age* 

Circles are found all over Dartmoor* but they are commonest 
in the south, probably because of die high ramfall and peat-dhoked 
land of the noithcm heights. The greatest conccniradon is m the 
south-east, pardcularly round the upper waters of the Yealm and 
to a lesser degree in the Plym Valley, but they arc common enough 
on the wc^ and south of the northern plateau—including 

a wen^^known group beside the river Tavy. Hut circles are certainly 
by far the most abundant of die Dartmoor antiquides, but more 
disdnerive are the alignments and avenues of standing stones often 
linked with stone drdes winch recall, though on a much smaller 
scale* the stone rows of Brittany* In this country they can be 
compared with the Scanion Drew cdrcles (p* 135) and even* more 
remotely* with Avebury itself There is no doubt that the stone 
rows and dxclrs are normally of the Bronze Age* in many places 
they arc related to round calms and to smaB stone biirlalHdumbers 
Of ^dsts^ There is indeed no evidence of New Stone Age peoples on 
Ehnmoor; even megdidiie tombs of the kind we shdl soon be 
seeing in ComwaQ are bcldog on Dartmoot —'SO far as [ know 
the only exception i$ the Spmst«k Rock on the catreme edge of 
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the moor at Drewstcigntoti, berwicm Exeter and Chigford. The 
earliest sctdcmait on Dartmoor seems to be marked by some of the 
round cairns and dsts which date &om an early phase of the Bconae 
Age—older than any of the hat groups at present known. 

Dartmoor, as 1 have masted, should be enjoyed as a whole, 
a region which geology and climate have held remote. It is bert 
learnt and enjoyed in t^ spirit, by those who want to walk and 
ride there or £i^ its many streams and young tivieTS. They will 
come upon the gmnite remains of dwellings, tombs, religious 
buildings, as an integral part of this andent realm where nature and 
the remams of picbistodc nun seem band in glove. Before leaving 
it, I will, however, name some of the best places to ice stone tows, 
circles, cairns and the rest, though with a feeling that such a cau- 
logue only profanes the sprit of the moor. In the north (where 
much of the highest ground is steiilircd by an aitiilery range) 
there is the Nine Stones drdc at Beistone not 6r to the east of Oke- 
hampton. The region south andsoudv«ut of Chagford is relatively 
rich in audquicy; south-east of this pleasant small town, but sdll 
on die north side of the Moietouhainpstead^o-Tavistock road 
thete is a stone row at Methctall. Between Sbapley and Widdi- 
combe, Grimspound is an exceptionally fine example of a walled 
enclosure with huts, while at Foales Aniihcs on the Widdicomhe-co- 
Haytor road the huts are very well preserved and esuily accessible. 
Further west there is a stone drde at Femworthy and a better- 
known example, with the familiar Wessex name of the Grey 
Wethers, is westward again, three miles to the north of Postbridge. 
Most people who know the moor know the picturesque bri^ 
at Postbridge with its span cjf huge stone slabs resting on rude pien 
of iinmasoncd stone. No one seems to know its age but h is 
probably not very great-—one of onr latest pieces of megahtliic 
architectuie-4t has outlasted its usefulness and now stands beside 
the motor-road, a place for pioiics and paddling. Following this 
road there are some exceptionally fine Bronze Agie fauiial-dsts 
before Two Bridges, and others on Royal Hill to the south. About 
five miles further along the Two Bridgcs-Tavistock turning a 
most varied group of monuments lies on both sides of the toad 
where it mounts from Mciivalc Bridge. Here, indeed, the tiavclJer 
can sec an assortment of ah the most charactaitic Dartmoor 
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montimaiB in one place. Tluere is a number of good hut aides and 
enclosures on the south side of ihe road, ana on the north more huis, 
two double stone iqws with a cisc and cairn on their line and Qnaliyp 
furthest &om the road^ a sconie circle and pair of standing stones* 
The other area rich in moaiunents of this kind is along thr south- 
cm side of the moor above Plymouth—the sime area round the 
Valley'S of etc Plym^ Yealm and Enne where hue circles are at their 
thickest. A good round of them can be made by taking the moor¬ 
land path up &om Sheepstor across the head of the Plym and 
coming down again by the Erme Valley to Harford- Round the 
source of the Flyra there are stone rows and ctreks on Trowles- 
worthy Down, four concentric circles at YeUowmead, and a mixed 
bag at Ditsworthy Warren—hut circles, a cist and stone rows which 
include one gigandc monolith nearly eighteen feet highp, Towards 
the upper Erme it is the Kime story: on Stall Moor a row of small 
but dose-set stones starts from a cirde and crosses ihc Erme to end 
over tw^o miles away on Green HiU, West of Hillson^s House there 
is an cxceptLonaliy fme stone row again associated with cairns 
and circles, and another on Burford Down. East of the Erme 
on Butterdon HUl^ last outpost of the moor above Ivybridge, 
there is a long row running to SpurreU's Cross. This is the place 
to mendon Blackdown Camp—if only to make some break in 
the geometrical procession of lines and circles* It is about half 
a dozen miles south-east of Butterdon on an oudying hill on the 
Dartmouth-Plymouth road not far from the branch hne to 
KJngsbiidgc. No one but a man possessed by the most virulent 
form of archaeological enthusiasm would wish to vbit all Dartmoor 
andquideSfe so monotonous in their similarity and so remote from 
the currents of history. They arc, as I have said, a part of the 
furnishing of this granite istand, delightful to come upon and 
appreciate as givinga deep perspective in dme to their setting of 
beathcri bog, Ecld wall and scream- 


D. CcRiwW 

Down from the moors and aooss the Tamar, the coasts have 
converged rapidly north and south of us and we arc in the 
Cornish peninsuli, a county which has recendy lost its own 
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Lmgiiagc but which is still not quite ^ part of Engknd. It is i 
peninsula with blocks of uioorland formed of granite and here 
and there of other igneous rocks, stirrounded by cacLcr lower-lying 
land- These lowlands were below the sea quite late in geological 
ttme—just before the lee. Age—an expcrLcncc largely responsible 
for their slighdy rolling hue generally rather featureless appear¬ 
ance* The olive-green, monotonous, yet always rather strange 
countryside of inland Cornwall: in its colour and cflccts of light, 
in the “^*ay in which its low whitewashed houses gleam among 
die dull green slopes, it is far more like Brittany dian it is like the 
rest of England. The Celtic tongue which used to unite die tw^o 
peoples represents the natural kinship of their lands. 

For the remains left upon it by prehistoric man those which most 
conspicuously distmguish the peninsula arc the megahthic tombs. 
We have already seen a number of examples of mcgalithic archi¬ 
tecture buc almost all of them have bear oudiers of the chambered 
long barrows, a special variety of tomb budding which, as we 
have scen^ was uicroduccd by immigrants who setded both sides 
of the Bristol ChanncL Here in Cornwall for the Erse time we 
find numbers of the type of tomb conveniendy termed a dolmen, 
with a chamber smatl in area but built of massive blocks and 
often roofed with a single colossal capstone. Nearly all of them are 
crowded in the western extremity of the country against Landes 
End; we sbaU find odiers very much like them in the Pembroke 
and Caemarvon peninsulas and in Angle:sey and they seem to 
mark as clearly as the streamers of a paper chase the route followed 
by their seafiumg architects. 

The second great disdnedon of prehistoric Cornwall was due 
CO its possession of tin. This certainly increased its importance and 
prosperity in the Bronze Age, but so far as field monuments are 
concerned, left its mark most strongly in the Iron Age when the 
trade seems to have been seized by invading Cdric mbo who 
Secured their valuable tenitory by building the circular forts of a 
kind pecnliar to ComwalL 

As for the distribution of andent sites* we shall find that as usual 
most are on the upland areas—the moors of Bodmin^ St. AusieQ 
and St. Breock, of Rcdnith and Land's End—there are, however* 
numbers of Iron Age forts on the lower ground. 
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Certainly thm is addling to keep ns in the Tamar Valley and 
we can moimt at ence on to Bodmin Moor at the soutireast 
comet which lies nearest to Dartmoor. This h an encouraging 
place to begin—and some encouragement may be needed as 
Bodmin Moor, much kss bold and varied than Danmoorp can he 
one of the most sombre and melancholy places unaginablet ii$ 
naturally bare and lifeless pbteau is scarred and faintly degiaded 
by andent rin-^T^rkings. At this point Ixov^fcve^, if we dimb up 
&om Listcard through the village of St. Cleat, wc shall at once 
mrounccT one of the most icitcresting and impressive groups of 
monumcncs in the whole pcminsula* The first and most southetly 
Is the dolmen of Trethevy^ one of very few in the eastern part of 
the county and a magnifioenr example of this form of mcgalithic 
architecture. Indeed^ any architect mighi be satisfied to have raised 
a building chat would stand almost unshaken for four thousand 
years. Ic was probably bte in the New Stone Age that men 
equipped with w^ooden rollers and levers and some cough thongs, 
bnved eight massive uprights into pbee and dragged up a cover 
slab four yards long; thek energy generated by some great imagina¬ 
tive ideals an inhcriccd ideal chat was puisucd cxultingly and with¬ 
out question After the first burials were made no doubt the 
chamber was hidden under a mound; rain and wind^ helped 
perhaps by men looking fox building-stone, have reduced the 
covering to no more than a faint swelling in ihe ground, leaving 
the chamber stark and bare again* There it has stood through all 
our history and into the atomic age, its stones sdU hjdanced with 
the same weigheSt strains and stresses imparted to them in the 
Stone Age. Trcihcvy has a U-shaped chamber divided into a 
shallow antechamber and a much larger chamber by a huge rca- 
ingulax block of granite reaching right up to the capstone. It k, 
however, possible to pass from one into the other, for this block 
has 3 roughly rcctangubr opening at its bottom right-hand comer; 
Smalf but yet large enough to allow the passage of a human body^ 
alive or dead. There is aUo a small round perforadon through the 
capstone where it overhangs the antechamber; it is probably natural 
but a seventeentb-century antiquary believed that it was intended 
"to put out ^ staff whereof the house icsclf is not capable"! One of 
the ffout uprights of the antechamber is missing and the back slab 
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of the nmn chamber fallen* otheiwist Trechevy Quoit appears 
td be in perfect coiididon. No findi of any kind arc recorded from 
it* but comparable tombs elsewhere, for example in North Wales, 
have somctiiiLCS yielded fragments of large numbers of skelccooSi 

About two miles to the nortb-cast are three of the driest circles 
of standing stones in Cornwall* the Hurlers in the parish of Linkin- 
home. The three rings are ^most condgnous and in line; the 
central one with a dlam mr of about one hundred and thirty^fivc 
feet b the largest; the other two measming just over a himdrcd 
feet across. They owe their oame to a legend which with variadons 
is attached to standing stooes dl over the country, Camden 
recorded: "The neighbouring Inhahitanis terme them Hurlerj, as 
being by devout and godly error perswaded that they had been 
men sometime tnniforTned into stones* for profaning the Lord's 
I>iy with hurling the hall/ Stories of thb kind* frankly rtcoffmei 
by Camden as the Golden Lie, no doubt embody the long siru^le 
of the Church to defeat, the andmt power of the holy stones over 
the country people; they most readily became attached to stone 
circles because these recall the round games and dances which were 
SO muth a part of Merry England. 

Less th^n a mifr away from the Hurlers, Stowers Hill supports a 
natural oddityp the fantastically formed outcrop known as the 
Chcesewring; far less conspicuous is the stone tampan of a fort 
which encloses the summit. Ic is very possible chat several of these 
stone forts in Cornwall may be dared to the Bronze Age and nor* 
as we have come to assume elsewhere* to the succeeding period. 

On the summit of the hill on whose slopes the Hurlers stand 
and between the rings and Stowers Hill is a gigantic round barrow 
which has contributed to a curious history. A large cist covered by 
a Correspondingly large capstone Can still be seen near the edge of 
the cairn—evidently added after the building of the mound- When 
this cist Vi'as discovered during the nineteenth century, ic was found 
to contain rich early Bronae Ag?e gravc-fumicurep mduding a 
unique litde cup of gold* ribbed, and with a finely chased handle. 
These finds were pubhshed and then fell into obhvioiL Twenty 
years ago, they were being lamented as lost# but in tnith they were 
only forgotten. The gold cup ranked legally as treasure trove, 
and so by associations probably al least as ancient as the cup itself 
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WM the property of die reigning monarcR It seems that all the 
Conrents of the cist were sent to Queen Victoria* and one piece^ a 
bronze dagger-bbuk, wa$ duly induded in the royal collection of 
curios ac Osborne, where* however* in 1936a visiting British Museum 
ofFicial could find nothing else. Slow, tactful inquiries for the cup 
itself had already been made* and at last Quem Mary was ap¬ 
proached through the librarian ac Windsor^ The Queen Mother, 
with her highly trained coUeaor's memory»recalled it; she believed 
her husband had had just such a ribbed gold cup in bis dressing- 
room^ which before his aro^ssion had been kept at Marlborough 
House* So it came about that the little ritual vc^I which had 
once been taken from this remote stone-lined grave on Bodmin 
Moor was now taken from Buddngbam Palace and deposited in 
the Bri tis h Museum during the short reign of Edward VIII. 
I tell dus story partly because of the pleasant mingling of past 
and present (die attribution of gold to royalty in our treasure 
trove law showing a survival of the same symbolic ideas which had 
prompted the burial of the cup in the grave of some Bronze Age 
dueftain) and partly because the museum official who went co 
Osborne was my husband^ 

The number of stone drdes on Bodmin Moor makes one wonder 
how they were divided Did each community possess one, like a 
parish churchy or were they attached more loosely to tribal cerri- 
torics } When all memory of thdr use has gonc^ leaving notliing 
but a hazy veneration and a few magical practices among the 
people living near them, we cannot hope to understand their sodal 
background. At least here in Cornwall we can see them side by 
side with settlcmcnts—for it is reasonably Kkcly that some at least 
of the huts and forts are of the same age. As well as the Hurlcrs, 
there are half a dozen stone drdes on this moor. There is a small 
one, the first of the Nine Maidens whom we shall meet several 
times in the county, only three miles north of Stow^c*s Hill^ and 
another of greater interest on the slopes of Hawks Tor five miles 
to the west of the Maidens. This b the Sciipple Stones, a ring 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet in diameter which difiers from all 
the rest in bemg endosed by a bank with inner ditch—a feature 
which allies it to the other embanked sanctuaries many of which 
we have already seen in Wessex (p. 24). The Stripplc Stones 
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I bclicvci the most westerly example. The embankment has a 
single cntiancc through banJt and ditchf and this entrance faces 
wesewajd. towards a point where* rather less than a mile disiaiit, 
there stands the smaller cirdc of the Trippet Stones. The next 
ring is both small and nameless—a great imaginative inipoverish- 
meiir, for in our cars *Tbc Htirlcrs^ and the ^Ninc Maidens^ and 
even the slightly abstird sound of the *Stripple' and "Trippet 
Stones" gives ihese monumeuts a charac^, an individuality (21 
beyond that of a few unremarkable blocks of granite stanrling, 
leaning of &llen on the diameter of a circle. This anonymous 
cirdep near rhe farm of Leaze. brings ns to the southern edge of 2 
region very ridi m antiquities which is centred on Roughtor and 
the highest part of the moor. The Tor itsdf ha$ two granite out¬ 
crops weathered into the hkcncss of stacks of gigantic stone buns, 
and these have been brought into commission as part of a stone 
fort. This is now so much mined as 10 be hard to trace; the out- 
crops which evidently formed the narrow ends of a long* narrow 
fort^ are joined by a double line of walls on the west side, but on 
the cast* where precipitous slopes offered good natural protecuon, 
few remains of walling can be sceiu 

The Roughtor fort gains interest from its associadon vAth hut 
cirdcs; there axe a few* as well as three springs* within the defended 
area, while many more dusters with their small cultivation plots 
round diem can be found on the slops of the ridge below the tor. 
Others* still in village dusters^ lie down the vaUey of the De Lank 
river. In the same region, immediately to die south and south¬ 
west of Roughtor, arc two drdcs of an unusual kind, both associated 
with hut didcs. These arc Stannon and Fcmacre, large rings 
composed not of the normal regnlarly spaced and substandal 
blocks, but of large numbers of smaller stones arranged without 
any order. It seems Ukdy enough that they were once poked vrith 
earth and still smaller stone to mate endosurcs comparable to the 
rings of Priddy and not true stone drdcs at alL Whatever they 
may be, it is very probable that all the remains in the neighbotir- 
hood of Roughtor should be sem logctlieT, the fort on the hill-iop 
protecting the huts and sanETtuaries which duster round it as a 
medieval castle protected its village If. as has been supposed* 
all may be dated to the Bronze Age, it would be an association of 
H 
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unique interest. Thfltigh sonijebavc been dug, none of these Bodmin 
sites has been dated and theft is nodiing to prove that they art 
earlier than the iron Age. 

Leaving Bodmin Moor, whidi is ^ the largest of the Cornish 
highlands and the richest in antiquity of any cscccpt Land's 
we can quickly reach one of the round forts already recognized 
as a Cornish speciality^ Tbb is Trcgear Rounds north of Wadc^ 
bridge in the Parish of St. Kew» Its double ring of banks stands pn 
the slope and not the crest of the and a l:^llow track leading 
down to the stream has been protected by a third rampart. A smali 
amount of digging has dated Tregeai Rounds to the bon Age and 
probably to the first century b.c+ 

Across the CameL which, with its southern counterpart the Fowey^ 
so nearly cuts Coenwall in two parts, there are two monuments 
worth \isiting on the Sn Breoke (or Breock} Downs. One is a 
dolmen on the slope of a ridge above Pawton; the chamber is 
without any encrance or antechamber such as wc saw at Treihcvy 
and is roofed with one of the largest capstones in the peninsula— 
over sixteen, feet long and rwo feet in thLckness. As a considerable 
mound, apparently oval in plan, is sdU vbibk, the Pawion tomb 
might reward ex^vadon and tell us something of diese Cornish 
megahtbs of which at pfesent we are exccprionally ignorant. 

A licde further west, near the road from Wadebiidge to St* 
Colomb Major, on a high piece of downland among many roimd 
barrows, we find another company of Nine Maidem, It is not a 
circle but a stone cow, the sole example of its kind in Cornwall, 
Its nine stones, ftom five to six feet high where they are still up¬ 
right, are irregukrly spaced along a line of three hundred and fifty 
feet running north-east and soudi-west, parallel with the modem 
road. 

In this same parish of Sr# Columb M^oti but nearly three miles 
to the south-east of the village, is the finest of all the round forts 
®f Cornwall. This is one of the two sites which share the namg of 
Castle-an-Dinas. It has three rings of huge earthen ramparts with 
a fourth, much fainter, outside them; the overall measurement 
is eight hundred and fifty £;?et. Casde^-an-^Oinas would mAki«! an 
excellent stronghold for overlords concerned to guard and control 
the rin-crade. It stands close to some andent tm-workings and 
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bet^vccn die rich deposits of the St. Austell moois 2nd the old port 
of Harlyn Biy (behind Trevose Head); it comniands what k now 
the matn road down the pcnirisuhi. It is not har d to think of it 
as the fortress of primicivc mcrohant adventurers, magnates of 
the earliest metallurgical business in the world 

A fortress of a very diiferenc kind can be seen at no great distance 
to the westi the promontory fort on Trevclguc Head near Neiv- 
quay is perhaps the best example of a type of fortifieadon very 
common round the Cornish coasts. The extremity of the fortified 
area is virtually an island, cut off Bom die rest by a rocky chasm 
which serves as a ditch to one of six lines of rampart defending the 
place agaiosi; attack on the landivaid side. Either^ thdit there ivas 
a bridge across the gap in prehistoric times, throuTi up by who 
knows what feats of primitive engineering, or the sea has increased 
the fissure during the last two thousand years. Excavation has 
showm that this exposed headland was occupied for some eight 
centuries, perhaps because it was used for metal-viOtking. Iron- 
mines have been found under die cliffs , rock-cnr furnaces are 
knosvn and traces also of bronze-smelling. The tint occupation 
was Tclarivciy early in the Iron Age, probably as early as the third 
century B.c, when, it is claimed, WTCtched inhabitants lived in 
watdc huts behind a single palisaded bank and ate nothing but 
limpets and mussels—parricularly ^mussel broth* a combuiadon 
of mussels and mussel sheUs, pounded together and stewed. Per¬ 
haps it should be called mousse * . . or perhaps the excavators got 
the redpe wrong? Later much stronger huis vrcrc boilt with 
wooden firameworh and stone walls. Tlie headland seems then 
to have been occupied ac least incermittendy through the Roman 
period and cm into the Dark Ages, 

There are tw'o mounds, apparently round barrows, inside the 
fort, but nothing was found when they were opened; on the OEher 
hand, a very compicuons pair of barrows joined by an earch bank 
which stands on the cliff edge about half a mile to the east of Trevel- 
gue were both found to have been raised over crouched bodies, one 
of them holding a shapely and well-polished granite battle-axe. 

If we wear due cast Instead of west Irom Castli>on-Dinas we 
could reach a third fort, Casdc Dore on the approaches to Fowey, 
a double-walled round fort wliich has been most carcfiillycxcas^atci 
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It showed cht marks of abouc 2 dozen round wooden hius with 
stout umber updghu and 2 conical roof resdng on a low omec 
W'all. The fort appears to have been contmuously occupied from 
the second century b.c. uniil well after chi; Roman conquest. 
Eyidcnce was found of 2 Dark Age occupaaon that might justify 
the tradidonal identification of Castle Dore Tftith King Mark and 
the iminortal legend of Tristan and Iscult. 

Ignoring a few scattered forts I will pass directly to the next 
upland area—the moors lying south of Redruth. The most re¬ 
markable ate of these moors is Cam Brea wdiich li« towards their 
northern limit betw'em Redruth and Camborne* Thb hill cannot 
be missed for on one of its three siimiruts there is the ruin qf a 
medieval castle and on another 2 modem monninent. The hiU 
indeed has experienced human activities over a long range of time, 
for its prehistoric settlement seems to date back to the New Stone 
Age. The same two peaks which support castle and moniiment 
are enclosed by straggling and irregular stone waUsp ortginally in 
coursed dry masomyp now riiinous and uicontpletc+ Th^ w^s> 
which protect an area over a thousand feet long^ were probably 
budt in the Iron Age, but the first occupation seems to be about 
tw'o tliousand years carlieri When the inEerior was explored the 
diggers were able to find some hundred litde round stone-built 
buts, and rock-shelters of a still more primitive kindp but they were 
unable to distinguish any order in the rubbish within them« Thb 
presented a j umble of all periods from the Stone Age to the present. 
Pouery and elegant leaf-shaped arrowheads, however, make it 
fairly certain that the lull-top was already inhabiced by the end of 
the New Stone Age^ though most of the surviving huts were 
probably very much latczK Cam Brea has bcoi extraordinarily 
prolific; a small hoard of Bronxe Age socketed axes w^'as found 
on the slopes of the hilf and in the middle of the eighteenth century 
two hoards of Btitish gold corns of the usual Celtic type were dis¬ 
covered, apparently within the fortified area. These last must 
surely represent some of the profits of the tin-trade buried by 
capitalists who had not yet advanced far enough in their iniquity 
to command a strong room. Stray coin finds prolong the history 
of Cam Brea right through Roman rimes* 

One powerful attraction accounts for maii*s fondness for these 
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harsh, granite slopes^ for all the relics of trade and industry whidi 
they have been found to hold. It is the same attraoioti which 
accounts for the mins of pithead buildings and gear w!iich sdU 
give the neighbouring countryside that air of uneuding melancholy 
which goes a dead industry: the dnscone infused among 
the rocks m times too remote for comprehension when the granite 
itself was a moicea mass roasdng and transforming the surroimdlng 
rocks. 

The other monument on these moors deserving a visit is the 
dolmen known as Giant's Quoit which stands at f^rwynen four 
miles to the south-west. The captone fell during the nineteenth 
century, but although split, it has been replaced on its three up¬ 
rights with reasonable accuracy. As the peninsula narrows to¬ 
wards its famous End, distances grow appropriately smaltcr. From 
this dolmen on Redmch Moor it is not more than eight miles to 
the base of the Lizard promontory. There along the southern side 
of the Hclford River^ there is a Une of three forts, and one of them 
at Halligye near Ttelowarren m the parish of Mawgan in Meneage 
should certainly be visited, not for its own sake but to see the finest 
example of a fogou in all Cornwall. These subterranean refuges, 
a Cornish speciality, are usually found in or near an Iron Age 
village, ott as at the present ntCK opening on to the ramparts of a 
fort. They were constructed in very much the same way as a 
tunnel air-raid shelter. Wide and deep trenches were dug, then 
lined with drystonc wallings sUghdy corbelled and then roofed 
with large transverse slabs; EnaLly earth was piled back over them. 
All entrances and inicmal doorways were made small and solid 
by the use of heavy monolithic jambs and lintels—doubtless 
because the^^ made good defence points, pbces where a foe could 
conveniently be dispatched ivhile sdll benc double. Although they 
must often have been used peacefully enough as retreats from the 
enmity of winter, no effort of the imagmadon is Utcly to exceed 
the realty of the s^dld scenes which some of the fogotts must have 
known. Their value depended on their famiiiarity to their ownen 
and their strangeness to the enemy. The owtict had as many bolt¬ 
holes as a rabbit which would enable him ro escape, or perhaps to 
return and take his opponents, groping in hostile darknes, bmtally 
from behind. Crouch in a fogou in this unbroken prehistoric 
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darkness and fill it, if yon vrtll, vrfrh scuffles, blo’W'^^ gurgles, shrieks 
and thuds- It will probably have lucird them aU in its day. 

The Halligyc fogou is sdll complete, so complete as to be pitch- 
darkp and the ocplorer must carry a light- The main passage is as 
much as fifty-four feet long^ dicte is another, very massive, at 
right-angles to lE at ihc east end and a much smaller one at the west. 
Near the Junedon of this small gallery a ridge of rock two feet high 
has been left projecting from the floor; it has been recognized as a 
true stumbling-block, a trap intended to bring down an enemy 
pursuing one through the darkness. 

After tliis it is perhaps something of an antidimax to recommend 
the inspection of a large cist which lies several miles further south 
in the Parish of St. Keveme. It has the unusual r^me of die Three 
BtoEhers of Grogich and its large cover-stone is pitted with the 
Utdc circular hoUows which archaeologists call cup-marks widiout 
having the shghtest nodon of their purpose. 

The Penwith peninsula which at Land's End reaches furthest 
west of any part of England is still heavily marked by the enterprise 
of its earliest inhabitants, many of them drawTi there by its native 
dm Penwith is a quintessence of all Cornish scenery; the flattened 
inland landscape, w^om by the wind and rain^ worn on the sea-bed, 
dull green turf and darker spreads of heather; in contrast the 
btidianc quality of the light, alien to England, ray's relmcted and 
intensified by die surrounding mirror of the sea. In this light all 
the furnishings of the sea coast, the appliances of fishcrmeni light¬ 
house-keepers, and coastguards* seem cut in a^tc; hard outlines, 
colours and shapes clear and formal, red, black and white like a 
game of chess disposed on its board Yet all these brilliant objects 
and their Sombre background are alike often veiled in mist, a white 
mist in w'hich every minute particle of water reflects the lighi of 
the hidden ComUh sun+ When at last die veils begin to thin, the 
wind seems to cut them to ribbons on the sharp forms of the 
Landscape, but over the moors it roUs them up more gently^ These, 
perhapsp arc the best moments of all to see the great stone tombs, 
to see them emerge from ihe mist—is it of rime or places 

Crossbig the narrow neck of the Pcnwdth peninsula the first 
arresting monument stands right in the centre — the second Casde^ 
an-Dinas which secures an isolated summit on Gulval Downs three 
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or fouf miles north of PcBizance. It is very much Hkc its mmesate 
(p. 162), vtich its three dreuW rMipwtS and intervening ditches, 
but here the walls are stone-built—though damaged by the ereccion 
of a modem tower. Casde-an-DiiLas 6i2wi its greatest distinction 
&om the village of tuir-workers which it was probably built to 
defend- About a mile away on the west slopes of the liill is the 
late Iron Age and Roman village of ChyausteTp medctdously 
C3tcavatcd and now carefdly maintamed. It is laid out in an 
orderly ^vay with nine houses opening on a slightly curved lane 
in opposing pairs. The homes are of an umisual k^d, known in 
Wal« and further north but beKeved to be of Mediterranean origin. 
The principle of this domestic architecture is so utterly unlike our 
own that it is not easy to describe. The cj^tcmal oudme is a rough 
ovah hut the oval wall is immensely thick and contains within 
itself all the rooms* their doorways opening on to a central court¬ 
yard* tu nearly all the houses the *best room*^ oval or round in 
shape, is exactly opposite the tiairow^ roofed passage that leads 
into the courtyard from the bne. This larger room appears to 
have been thatched or tqrfeci but a few of the smaller cdls were 
corbelled. Most of the floors were paved, and the larger rooms 
were usually furnished with hollow granite basins* presumably 
used as mortars; fragments of rotary quems or handmills were 
also found. There were serviceable drains, usually laid below the 
paving-stones* 

Behind each house was a private garden* skiliuBy terraced and 
secured by an outer retaining wall of large blocks. A much-worn 
road led down from the village to the rin-deposits in the valley 
below as well as to the nearest stream* Where so much is preserved 
one longs to see it peopled; to know how many of the men 
worked in the mines and how regularly; how much time they 
gave to their gardens: how &T they were their own masters, and 
how they marketed their produce, getting the ore to the mcTchants 
who* as we are now fairly confident* shipped it from $t* Michael^s 
Mount 35 the first step on the long route acres France to their 
Meditoranran customers- At least it is not difficult on going into 
one of the Chysauster houses to see it in an Iron Age summerj the 
sun glaring in the courtyard where the dogs he on the paving, the 
rooms dark as caves, a woman sweating as she pounds atvay with 
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the heavy grindstone* small children kept safely in right by the 
do$cA door of the passage^^^y. AU a little smeUy and tinddy* but 
not too uncomfortable and wonderfully companionable, with die 
eight neighbouring families, every detail known of their a&irs— 
of cspcctcd births, betrothals* deaths; scandals* fcilqrcs and 
achievements. 

Fenwich is so thick with, remains that it h difficult to steer a route 
among them; the traveller consulting the one“ijich Ordnance 
Survey map will see that the whole region is gtey with Gothic type. 
Perhaps it will be best to follow footpaths towards rhe north-west 
where in less than three miles we can reach the famous Zennor 
Quoit* a striking piece of megalithic architecture well set on a ridge 
Ic nearly resembles Trcthcvy, ac the other end of the county, 
possessing the same antechambcT and chamber, but with no 
opening between, thenu Although the great capstone has slipped 
hackwrirds and no longer tests upon them^ the two slabs which 
stand before the antechamber still make an impresrive portal; 
one would hkc to understand what ritual meaning, or w^hat blindly 
followed tradidon, gave rise to this idea of a portal giving on to a 
blank wall. It is evidendy akin to that of the Mummy portals" we 
shall find in long harrows in the Cotvwolds and Wales, hut is not, 
1 chuik, identical. 

If we follow the winding coastal road wcscivard from Zennor^ 
there are many aiideiit sites scattered over the country on the left- 
hand side—viBageSp barrows, standing stones. Among them it is 
certainly worth turning off at Kerrow^e to see die megMithic gallery 
at Pennance, where the chamber still retains more of the mound 
and its mdoring wall than is coramonly found in this part of the 
world. A kne can then be foUow'cd southward until it meets the 
New^mill road at the head of the little Try valley. Here on the 
slopes of Mulfta Hill is another dolmen, a much smaller version of 
Zennor and again with a kaning capstone^ Anriqoiries now crow d 
thick and fast. If "we follow the NeVimiill road back to the coast it 
passes a stone circle and comes out on the coastal road just opposite 
the long promontory of Gurnard's Head where there is a fort and 
three or four chambered round calms (one Utc that at Pennance) 
on the crack between the Head and Bosporthciinis. 

Better gamc^ however, is to he foimd if, instead of returning to 
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die coAst, we imke a w-ay, across die rough country south¬ 

west of Mulfra Quoit* Here we can pass anodieT Nine Maidens 
circle and find the enrious* and indeed iini<]UCi rukis of Mcn-an- 
ToL There arc now other stones standing near it, but these are 
known to have been moved in recent times ; die one esccraordaiaiy 
feature of Men-an-ToI is a large* dim polygonal slab with a per¬ 
fectly round hole through its centre. It is certainly the surviving 
relic of a tomb, probably it served as a partidon in a gallery grave. 
We shall find 'port-hole" entrances elscw'herc in megalithic archi¬ 
tecture, but few so perfect as diis one. Until quite rcocndy it kept 
magic properdesj sick people crawled througb k to be rid of thrk 
pains and ciildren were passed through as a cure for rickecs. Others, 
less stricken, consulted it *to he informed of some matcral luddent 
of Love or Fortune which they could not know soon enough in a 
natural way"* This perhaps was wiser than the pseudo-scientifie 
Lockycr* who tried to turn Men-an-Tol into an astronomical 
instniment for observing sunrises and sunsets at certain ^critical* 
times of the year. 

It is now a short walk across Green Burrow 10 the place where 
Lanyon Quoit stands beside the road berween Peiuance and 
Morvah- It is such a fine upstanding megalith so convemendy 
set near the road and at such a short distance fiom Penzance w^hcre^ 
seasonally^ there are many people with not enough to do, that it is 
one of the most visited monuments in the West Country. A flat 
capstone, nineteen feet long, rests like a tablotop on three legs. 
The height of this cripod is still five feet, and it is reliably recorded 
that in the eighteenth century 'k was so high that a man could sit 
on honiebaci: beneath it". It feU in Waterloo year* and although 
carefully re-erected, some of the stones wctc broken and the 
total size had to be rcducctL The remains of the mound ace slight, 
but enough to suggest a long plan with the chamber at the northern 
end- Lanyon Quoit has, indeed, been recognized as die only long 
barrow in Cornwall, but this is a questionable ebim. 

If wc take die road back towards Morvah, it leads us dose to 
Chun Castle, a fine round fort on a hiU wluch commands all the 
country behind Land's End. Its defences arc of quite extraordinary 
strength; a double rampart of drj'stone waUmg fiiccd with massive 
granite blocks; wthin recorded memory the inner one still stood 
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twelve feet high. The entrance, on the west dde* is most skilfully 
designed to put any attacker helpless at etc mercy of the defence— 
Chun Castle must have heen almost Impcegnahle, unless surprised 
bi a Penwith mist. Like all the rest of these round fens Jt should be 
connected with the tin trade, and here tangible evidence has been 
found—a large cake of tiji slag found in the inerrior, cogethex with 
iron slag and an elaborate smclring-fumace. We have now come 
to expea villages lying dose beside diese forte for their protecdoni 
at Ghtm there are three of them, all probably very much like 
Ghj-sauster, small groups of courtyard bouses. A short way below 
the Castle on the west side of the hillp is Chun Quoit, a closed dol^ 
men Vi-ith iis capstone stiU firmly in place. 

From this point the traveller may visit the stone cirdcs cast of St. 
Just or the large mulriple-chambered round caim of Cam Gluze 
and the smalkx one at Biane. I will lead hbn on past the fort of Caer 
Braa, past Cam Euny wiih its village and fine fogou, past even cbe 
Nine Maidens of Boscawen (one of the best of its hind, but we 
are dred of its kind by now), and so up on to Chapel Cam Brea, a 
solid, rounded hill overlooking the last few miles to Land's End. 
The huge round cairn up ben:, once crowned by a chapel, was long 
ago found to cover a megalkhic gallery, but I have climbed up 
here only for a parting prospect. There is the final promontory 
with the diff-fort of Mam Castle and the tomb of Table Men as 
our Ust, \vesrenimost, anriquittes. On three sides of us b sea* 
we could not, if we would, advance beyond Dr, Syntax's Head— 
for it b more advanced than Dr, Johnson's. All rontid us in these 
nigged cliib the granite holds out against the sea, against the long 
ridges, which, towering or mild, roll in perpetu^y from the 
Atlantic. They have bad their turn under the sea, these colossal 
boulders, but now tliey seem well established, bulwarks that 
should oudast all humafi mtcrescs. 


Chapter Six 

OXFORDSHIRE TO THE FOREST OF DEAN 

A- OxfOmSSEIIRE AND THE CoTSWOLOS 
B. Jm IVlALVEENS Ams THE FOkEST OF DeAK 

A. Oxfordshire and ihe Cotswoldi 

This region b given a very real tnucy by its geological hbEory. 
Almost the whole of it b limescone country, tte Jurassic limestone 
which in the soudi is represented by the famous Bath and Portland 
stones* Northwarth as I have said (p* io)i it extends right up the 
country through Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire lo northern 
Yorksliiie, formmg a belt of well^iraincd upland country which 
in piehbtoric times was the chief inlaiLd Imt between southem 
and northern England—between the Wessex chalk md the northr 
country wolds and moorland 

Although it has no buildijig stone which can quite equal Bath and 
Portland, it b caentnUy a region of stone architecturcp The Cots- 
wolds arc, of course, famous for their andimt towns and villages 
where cveryching &om the splendid churches to the humblest 
conages and bams are built of the hmestoue on which they stand. 
The fields are stone-walledp and even the roofe were until recently 
made of special varieties of limescone Trthich could be split mto 
tiles. 

The Oxfordshire stone b much of it poor; indeed the Hcadmg- 
ton quarries Jmt outside the town have proved most ^eacherous, 
yielding a stone which in a hundred years or so flakes and scales 
away into a dbmal min . Oxford colleges have had to spend 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on rc&cing their buildings. 
Nevertheless Oxfordshire can show delightful stone-built villages, 
chough neither in the landscape nor in the architecture b the lime¬ 
stone as conspicuous as it b in the Cotswolds. 

We had the southern egde of the present region in right when 
we were on the Berkshire and Marlborongb Downs and were able 
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CO look scraiglic on to ic across the Thames Valley. Indeed, the first 
pbee 1 wuh to meniion b actually on the soudi of the Thames and 
in full view from chc cast end of the Berkshire hills where we first 
mounted client &orn Goring and Strcatlcy^ This is the hill-foit 
on one of the cwo plump round hills known as Wkeenham Clumps 
to the north of Wallingford; it consists of a single rather feeble 
bank and ditch, but the natural situation is a fine one and the fort 
lies close to the inreresting ancient tract known as the Paynim 
Way, Nearby b the second Dorchester, now a large village with 
a magnificeiu abbey church, and in Roman times a small market 
towDu Very little of this survives, although as so commonly 
happens some of the Roman matcnal has gone into the febric of 
die abbey church; die mosr attractive thing at Dorchester is a 
gleaming watery site where the Dyke Hills eardiwork seems to 
have beon designed to defend the headland between die Thames 
and the tributary Thame. It is also worth lamenting the ring-works 
dadng from the end of the New Stone Age which were excavated 
on the north side of Dorchester but have now been devoured by 
gravel quarries—whose endless rapadty b destroying great stretches 
of the Thames Valley, 

Southern Oxfordshire b not rich in mommients, and the only 
other which I wish to name b die De\'=il's Quoits, three stones 
which stood, widely spacedL on the south^’west side of die village 
of Stanton Harcourc. It Lad long been suggested that they might 
be the survivors from a stone circle, but few people bdieved it 
and there was surprise when excavation made necessary by the 
consmiction of an acrodiomc showed that the stones were in fact 
part of an embanked sanctuary of the Bronze Age. The Quoits 
were buried close by where they had stooA 

Stanton Harcourt is iu relatively low 4 ying country; it is now 
rime to advance mto the northern part of the country where the 
limesione rises to form hills that arc already virtnally a part of the 
Cotswolds, HerCt abouc three miles north of Chipping Norton 
and exactly on the boundary bctw'een Oxfordshire and Warwick¬ 
shire, we shall find a fiimous group of monuments, I do not dakn 
that the RoUright Stones are a bcautifril or scuring sight, the lime¬ 
stone has weathered badly; pocked and flaking, it has ao quality 
of cither form or colour^ and all the monuments are aesthetically 
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ruined by their enclosure within tnean iron railings. They owe 
much of theix significance and value to what has been added to 
ihem by the imagiiiadon of the country people who hive inherired 
them &om die past. As Sir Arthur Evans wtoEc: ^Thc folklore 
of which the Rollrighc Stones have become the centre is of the 
highest interest, and it would be difficult to find any English site in 
which it is more living at the present day^ I have myself taken, down 
from the lips of die coimcry^ people in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hoods but especially about Licde RoUright^ a quantity of tales 
relating to the stones." Tbis iniaginadve marinade in whidi they 
have been steeped reveals itself in names which give character 
and romance to these physically undistinguished stones. The 
Xing Stone is an isolated stone with a bite out of one side—possibly 
it once formed half a ‘port-hole* entry to a chamber: it stands 
by a slight rise> once thought to he a harrow but in fact natiiral. 
The King Slone is on the northern, Warwickshire, side of the road^ 
on the opposite side* in Oxfordshire, is a stone circle known 
as the King's Men, while across a fidd to the east b a group of 
stones, undoubtedly the remains of a megalithic bnrial-chambcr, 
which has evoked the best name of all—the Whispering Knights. 
The story which unites them is as follows : 

A King was setting out to Conquer ail England, but as he led his 
army up the hill at Rollright be met the witch to whom the Lmd 
belonged A few steps further and he would he on the crest with 
Long Compton visible in the valley on the other side; he was 
therefore delighted when the witch said: 

Seven long strides shalt thou take 

If Long Compton thou canst see 

King of England thou shalt he. 

And he himself cried out: 

Stick, stock* stone. 

As King of England [ shall be known. 

He took the seven strides, but he did not know of the existence 
of the long barrow and its extra height prevented him from seeing 
Long Compton* The witch, with the unfair triiimph of super¬ 
natural powders, pronOEinced: 
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As Long Compton thou canst not see. 

King of EiagWfl thou shale not be* 

Rise up» stick, and stand still, stone. 

For Kmg of England thou shalt be none; 

Tbou and thy men hoar stones shall be 
And I myself an eldcm tree. 

Immediately the King and his men were turned to stone, as so 
also were some treacherous foUowen who had be«a whispering 
plots together in the background; the wicch obeyed her own 
prophecy and became an cldcr-crce. 

That this story, uncicpccted enough in the English countryside 
a few miles from Oxford imiversityri. h itself a rationalizarioii of 
far more ancient beliefs is suggested by other Rolhight tales and 
CEistoms. For example, that the King really was the chief for 
whom the long borrow built might he implied by a practice 
recorded by Stukeley; he describes a square plot pear the King 
Stone, ‘Hither on a certain day of the year the young men and 
maidens customarily meet and make mcxry with cakes and ale/ 
Again, that the witch was a tree-spifit, an Chdbr^hire dryad, 
hardly needs the corroborarion of a practice described to Sir 
Arthur Evans by an old lady who had it from her husband^s mother: 
*On Midsummer Eve when the “eldcm trec^* was in blossom^ it 
was the custom for people to come up to the King Stone and stand 
in a drcle. Then the eldcm was cut, and as it bled the King moved 
hb head/ The Whispering Knights, too, became more interesting 
as oracles. An old w'omau, one Betsy Hughes, whose mother had 
been murdered as a witch, confessed to Sir Arthur that when she 
was a girl she and hex friends would slip off to the SEones at the 
time of the barley hirvcsc, when they were working until dusk. 
There, with a good deal of gigglings they would take it in turns 
to lay their ears to a crevice and listen for the whispering; another 
old crone completed the picture by recalling that the Whispering 
Knights were used to tell the future. "Time after dme 1 have beard 
them whisper—but perhaps after all it was only the wind.’ 

With these uorions go others which are of interesc not because 
they are peculiar to RoUright but, on the contrary, because they 
arc so widespread in Western Europe. The stones in the circle 
camot be oorrcoly counted; all the stones go down at midnight 
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(some say only on special festivals) w drmk at the spring in Litdc 
Ralldght Spinney; when the capstone of the Whispering Knights 
was taken for a bridge at liule RoUright it needed six horses to 
drag it downhill and thm every night it threw itself hack on to the 
grass; when the dcsccrators gave up cheir attempt in despair it proved 
that one horse could draw the slab back up the hill without effort. 

All these legends, and still more the memories of customs carried 
on almost withm living memory^ show that we do not have to 
foUow the setting sun into the lands of Celtic twilight to find 
remains of the prehistoric past which sdll have life in them. They 
are here in the heavy summer light of the English nudlands, Lcl 
the traveUetp the s«ker after antiquities, accept this lesson from 
RoIlrigUt: the past has left marks deep in the human mind as real as 
the tangible marks whicir we search out among our fields and hills. 

Two sites to the south of Chipping Norton should be named 
before we cross the Evcnlode, the county boundary and the straight 
line of tile Fosse Way to reach the greatest of the limestone uplands 
—the Gloucestershire Cotswolds. These are first the Hoar Stone 
(one of at least three in the county with this generic name) just 
south of Enstone village, ihe temams of a long barrow much over¬ 
grown but with a considerable part of the barrow surviving, and 
second the Lyncham long harrow between Shipton-undef- 
Wychwood and Chipping Norton, a mile south of Sarsdm. The 
lyncham mound is about one hundred and seventy feet long and 
can best be recognised by a tingle large dab standing at the nonh^ 
cast end. It was dug bte in tbe last ccnciiry in a rough and ready 
fr^hion and the cops of the uprights of two chambers found at that 
time are sdU visible. The excavators found "skulls and human and 
animal bones and hearths* as well as two Saxon burials. 

Rettiming to Chipping Noncm for the approach to the Cots- 
wolds we must pass the fort known as Chasdeton Camp, or Chastle- 
ton Burrow* which stands above the Evenlode at the Junction of 
the three counties of Oxfordshiref Warwickshire and Gloucester¬ 
shire. It reminds us at once that we are now m stone country, for the 
roughly circular ramparts ate true walls and not rcvetced hanks. 
Standing as much as four feet high, some stretches are built of large 
limestone blocks, others of finer^quality masonry, with fitted 
polygonal stones. Chasdeton lias broi dated to a fairly early phase 
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of eLc hem. Age, perha^ps to the second hiJf of the third century b.C. 
It cotEmunds ^ splendid view across the valley to oui next objective, 
the nonh-castetn scarp of the Cotswolds. 

The Cotswolds represent otie of the fairest rcktiomhips bctw'ecn 
TTian and nature which survives for us to experience. The w'hole 
region is a monumeiit to the wool induscryp which brought wealth 
without indiistrial squalor, and to the devour £iith of the men who 
created it. Visitors must always go to these uplands to enjoy the 
unspoiled villages with their big diurchcs; the little wool towns 
often hardly changed architecturally since the seventeenth or 
cLghteenth century# and with churchs large enough fox modest 
cathedrals; the comfortable ^ms and manor-houscs—all set 
among fidds of soft, eigar-box brown, divided by grey walls and 
given greater streng;th and shapeliness by beech-woods and hangers. 

] Ixope, however, that it will only add to this eiyoyment to look 
also a litde deeper into tune, to see the obscure handiwork of the 
earlier owners of this upland territory, men and women who must, 
after all, Lave contributed much to the ancestry of CoEswold 
farmers and woolmcn and their moilcm descendantSp who sdll 
keep the countryside both fair and profitable. There wiU be a 
certain monotony in accounts of the chambered long borrows left 
by the fust ^ming popukcicin of the New Stone Age, a form of 
architecture inspired, we bdieve, by immigrants who sailed up the 
Bristol Channel &om western France. There is monotony, yet 
their very number and consiscency docs, 1 thinkp give a scroiig 
sense of Cotswold solidarity, reminding us that these ftjrming 
communities lived up here among their bilk for centuries, defend¬ 
ing them against all ccmiecs with a smbbom social conservatism 
that must have drawn some of ics strength from the religious rites 
centred on these great communal tombs. 

The north-eastern comer of the Cotswolds with which we begin* 
a comer w'hich seems to contain a large number of the most frrtious 
Cotswold nitneS“Stow-orh^the*^Wold, Bourton-on-the-Water, the 
tw'o Sw^dk, Upper and Lower# together with Upper and Lower 
Slaughter—also contains the greatest concentration of long Irarrows- 
No less then seven of these he near Upper :uid Lower Swell, Yer 
numbers are misleathng; unfortunately this group has been too 
much damaged during the last four thousand years, and particnilarly 
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die bsc hundred, to be nev^'irdmg tn the visitor- Tlicy arc only 
wortli looking at as a small ingredient in a most chanmng piece of 
country. Three of the Swell barrom are in ot near Poles Wood 
Plantationp btii they have been roughly dug* and only one* Poles 
Wood South* has a \"isible mcgalithic chamber—a small af&ir 
opening on to the northrwest comer- Among others in the 
neighbourhood is the Eyford barrow on the road to Guiditg Power; 
it is yet another example of the bte type with several small cham¬ 
bers toward the west end, one of which proved to contain parts of 
the skeletons of a man and a womaiip four children and a dog: 
there were eleven bodies in the barrow altogether* all of them very 
short* possibly members of the same Eimily, E)^brd is now as 
batcered* shapeless and overgrown as the rest of this nortfa-easxccn 
group^ none of which is a good advertisement for the work of 
Victorian excavators- The truth is that in the whole of tlie northem 
part of the Cotswolds, only two long harrows arc worth a visit, 
and one even of these is no more chm the skeleton of its ancient 
form. This is the Notgrovc barrow which lies between that 
village and Salperton to the north-west of Northleach. The mound 
itself has almost disappeared leaving the slabs of the btirial chamber 
standing firee; thesCp however* are of considerable interest for they 
reptesetit the type of Cotswold tomb which is beheved to be the 
oldest. In this early form the larger end of the wedge-shaped 
mound has a recessed forecourt with a coitral megahdiic entrante 
leading into a long gaQeryp usually -witb smaller chambers at each 
side- Here at Noi^ove two opposing pairs of side cells open off 
the central passage. Though the monument has recently been 
rcxxcavatcd and put in good order* the bare stone slabs* like all 
Cotswold stones not large enough to be impressive in their ovm 
right* are a poor substitute for the dark, eiith-^i sepulchre of 
which they once formed part; we must wait undl we get to Hetty 
Peglcf's Tump before we can understand the red power of this 
axchitectuiet and imagine the awe which it could inspire among the 
midates of the cults which muse have centred on the great tombs. 

The second notable long barrow b called Belas Knap (it is worth 
noting that not very many of the Cotswold barrows have folk 
names attached to them) and it lies Eu to the west of the rest* about 
two miles south of Winchcomh and not more than half a dozen 
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miles fV&nfi the centte of Chcltcnh^itn* It malciK an interesting 
contrast with the last sicc^ for Beks Knap represents the supposed 
kte form of the Cotswold long barrow as perfectly as Not grove 
represents the eariy. Luckily the mound is well preserved and 
Judidoos restoration has madr a monument which gives at least 
some idea of what these tombs and holy places looked like four 
thousand years ago» It shows well the oblong form of the mound 
held within a low rctabiing wall of fine drystone masonry and it 
possesses the characterisdc ^homs^ or recessed forecourt at the 
larger end. This court makes the approach to a dignified mega- 
lithic portal with a pair of large jambSi a transverse slab or door 
stone between them^ and a large lintel across the top. But whereas 
at Notgrove an entrance in ju^ this position must have led into the 
gallery and its ccUs, this construction at fleks Kimp is a shinv h is 
built against the solid ma^s of the harreyw and has never at any time 
given access to anything. It is^ in a da^sic example of the 
laUe entrance for which we have already seen &irly dose parallels 
in the KJUth^w'est and in Kent (p. 44). The true burial-chambers 
opfii &om the long sides of the moiEtid and are mfiniicly smaller 
and meaner than the central chambers of the Notgrove* Hetty 
Peglcr and Nympsfidd kind (p. 1B9}. Some liave compared these 
dummies to the false entrances to Egyptian pyramidSp claiming 
that they, too^ were made in an attempt eo mislead tomb-robben 
and keep the burial inviokte; others have aEtribuced the device to 
h um a n kamess, seeing them as a degenerate form which kept the 
portalp essential for ritual purposej^ but shirked the construction 
of a Urge and complex megaiithic chamber. For myself I do not 
find either explanation satisfactory; primidve peoples do not 
viokte their own sanctuaries and him m the Cotswoli there is no 
evidmoe to suggest the presence of alien invaders in any force at 
a time while long barrows w-erc stiU being built; nor were these 
New Stone Age peoples in the habit of burydiig precious grave- 
goods with the dead which could provoke cupidity. On the other 
hand if the builders were still willing to raise tons of stone and earth 
to make the mo unds, I cannot think that the small amount of extra 
labotir needed to make the dignified centfal chamber would have 
been found burdetksome enough to promote such a radical change 
of pkn. J believe tliat the false entrance was intended to mislead 
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not hunun beings but supernatural creatures—spirits—^buE more 
than that I will not attempt to guess* 

From Belas Knap ir is a pleasant walk over Posdip Warren to 
Cioeve Cloud and Cleeve Hill, the w^eU-known hills overlooking 
Cheltcnkam. On Clcevc Hill there b a scnudrciiLir fort* the cn^ 
of its double ramparts resting on a natural cliff—though now per¬ 
haps reduced by quarrying. Another fort certainly worth seeing is 
tkcarby on Nottingliam Hill. The fine scarp w'hich runs noith- 
castward to the justly famous Cotssvold towTkS of Broadway and 
Chipping Campden has a number of small earthworks and a 
moderately strong promoucory fort in Beckbury^ on a spur above 
Hailes Abbey, There is a fort, too, on Mcon Hill whose isolated 
summit rises from the rich lands of the Vale of Evesham ten miles 
south of Stratford-on-Avon. No one has as yet tried to identily 
it with any Shakespearean landmark, and for a hill made famous by 
literary assodadons we must look right down to the southern end 
of the Vale where the bulk of Bredon Hill^ a massive outlier from 
the Cotswolds* rises near the junction of War%vickshire, Worcester¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire. The nonh-westeni angle of Bredon 
where it readies a tiiousand feet and carries a small stone Icxik-mut 
tower, has been cue off by two Enes of lampacts on the south and 
east. With the steep natural fall of the ground on the other sides 
these defences wiEh an entrance way through their cenore make a 
sufficiently strong fort- Excavation dated it relatively late m the 
Iron Age, perhaps to the second century and it seems to have 
met a violent end probably at the hands of Belgic forces and not 
long before the Roman conquest. The excavators found that the 
wooden gates of the entrance had crashed in flames carrj^ing with 
them a number of heads most of ivluch here the marks of violent 
deaths. Some have interpreted this grisly End as a massacre of the 
defenders, but it seems far more likely diat it had been the custom of 
the tribe holding the fort to display die heads of enemies or traitors^ 
as was the custom with us until a few centuries ago^ and chat it was 
a collection of such trophies which fell when the fort was stormed 
The outlook from Bredon is superb: westward across A^’ou and 
Severn to the sudden spine of the Malvcms and the more gradual 
slopes of the Forest of Dean* north and east over the fields and 
orchards of Pershore and Evesham, southward to w^hcre the 
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missive scarp of the Cotswoltls fills the horizon. It is nail a place 
to be on a summer day, Irmng and mind wander together. 
Looking at die field shapes and die lines of rivers and liills it h ea^> 
infected by Housttiaii''s words^ to albw^ as he must have dotie^ 
coloured memories of one's school adas to irnposc themselves on 
this real mapp and then, infected by his sense of transimee^ to 
diink of the Celts gone fiom this strongholdp the Romans from 
distant GloucesEcrp the monks from nearby Tewkesbury^ Yei 
be^'ond transience, condnuity; the slow deaxing, groomiogp 
making fertile of all dicse fieldsp the building of fanns^ villageSp 
townSp cathedral dries—all the slowly accumnLating activity which 
has gone on since die builders of the long barrows first brought thdr 
boats up the Severn and made their way on to the limestone hills. 
Returning to the Cotsw'oldsp ! do not propose Co seek otic the 
ruins of further long barrows—ploughed* plundered for stone* 
hogged by long-dead andquaries—they make a sad sight at Hide- 
ton, Dow^dowcil and Wlthington. Instead 1 w^ill lead the visitor 
difccdy to the Roman Villa of Chedwordip for of all Roman 
Villas in Britain it is* 1 think* the most likely to please and rew^ard 
him. In the first and second centurieSp at the height of its prosperity 
as a private estate, it was a large country house, probably better 
appointed and more comfortable than anything to be known in 
England again before the sixtceudi cenmry. Then* m the third 
or fourth century wlien British woollens were becoming well 
kno'^vn in the Wcsicni Empirep the whole iiorthcra wing of the 
viUa was convened into Jiilloninr* a fhetory for the full mg of cloths. 
We have already seen how this happened also at Ticsey bi Sunrey 
(p. 4l)p and Chcdi-vortk was parricularly well suited for the purpose 
as there is a bed of fuller’s earth conveniently dose at hand. Evi¬ 
dently Chiisdanity had been accepted by the later owners of the 
villa* for the sacred monogram appears on one of the floors—a 
very rare instance—especially bi a place w'hich implies a wealthy* 
nppcr-ckss, convert. Apart from the fact that it is large and well 
preserved and has had a very interesting hiscory* well illustrated 
by its museum, Chedworch is parucularly worth seciiig for the 
sjte of IK position. On the slope of a pleasantly sheltered valley 
deeply buried bi vroods* k can stOl suggest with convincing realism 
vrhaE condirions were like in these country houses of die Roman 
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Province. The estates of mmy of them were, like Chedworth, 
carved Out &om valleys which had hitherto been left to the trees 
and their wild Inhabitants. Many of the families of wealthy 
romanized Britons or foreign officials who owned them must 
have known, what it svas like to live thus folded among trees. 
Little oases of dvilizadon in a land still only hal£-dvL[i2ccL 

Among ruined long harrows in the Coin Valley within a few 
mUcs of Chedworth, I will name only two; there is an unusually 
enormous specimen in the parish of Coin Rogers; this Colnpcn 
mound Ls three hundred feet tong^ and although ic lacks any archi¬ 
tectural features, when ^en ageist the sky-line the immense spine 
is very dear and shows the charactctistic profile of these long 
barrows, always higher as well as wider at the * homed' end. There 
is a round barrow close to the east end of Colnpcn and a row of 
three others, apparently tmopened, on the edge of the valley three 
hundred yards to the north. The second Coin Valley barrow is at 
Lamborough Banks north-west of the village of Ablingtom It seems 
to have been cxccpdonally w'cll preserved until about the middle of 
the bst century^ when it suffered one of the rough esccavadons of die 
periotL The results suggest that it must have had a homed court 
with dummy entrance. It is now a good deal overgrown, but would 
probably richly reward a complete and careful cxcavadon. 

The barrow in this region w^hich is moit worth vidting is a 
little to the north between Easdngton and Aldsworth near the 
source of the small river Leach. This moimmcnt stands Just behind 
Lodge Park, the beaudful scventcrmtb-ccntury dower-^house of 
Sheibome. Such a setting in open parkland beside an architectural 
treasure of the greatest charm and distinedon^ is greatly to be pre¬ 
ferred to the usual barrow site in a ploughed field* rough pasture, 
or a netde-filled copse. Nevertheless d^t is not the only reason 
why it should be seen; it is quite exceptionally unspoiled. Indeed 
a well-known and outspoken archaeologist has written of it; 
'This Ls die finest Long Barrow I have ever seen; it is certainly 
the most perfect spccunen in Gloucestershire, and should be left 
exaedy as it is and never excavated, in order that posterity may be 
able to see at least one unmutilated Long Barrow/ Tlie mound is 
one hundred and fifty feet long* covered with turf and still rises 
to a very considerable height towards the sontlt-cast end where two 
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uprights and a lintel stone show through the grass. The tips of 
other uprights can be seen behind the lintel and the whole suggests 
a coitiplctt chamber of the early rj.'pe; I confess that when I first 
saw it, thoughts far less noble and disinrcicstied timi those just 
quoted came into my h^cL 1 longed to excavate without delay. 

About nvo miles to the case on the Northlcach-Burford road a 
track opposite the ttiming to Windrush leads to a neat, dreukr 
fort wiik a single wcQ-preserved rampart, built on level ground in 
open farmland^ 

Having named the best of the sites on the southrcastcni slopes 
of the Cotsw'olds I want to rcium to the north-western scarp which 
I left at Clceve Cloud above Chehenhain. All along this face the 
limestone rises sheer above the expanse of the Severn valley, itself 
flat, green and bced with streams and dykes. It is always bvely here 
on these natural ramparts, perhaps lovcbcst twice in the year—once 
in the spring when die while pear-blossom of the perry orchards 
shows like breaking foam on the low^cr slopes of the escarpment; once 
in the autumn when the beech hangers of die upper slopes bum 
between earth and sky. The scarp was evidendy well populated in 
the New Stone Age, for the communities of that dme chose to build 
a line of their tombs close to its edge in poddons which commanded 
the finest views over the Severn and on ro the Welsh mountains 
wherCt as we shall find, kinsfolk of theirs had their territories. 

There is an intcrcstmg fori on Leefchampton Hill only two miles 
south of Cheltenham* but more attractive to visit is Cricklcy Hill 
on the Chelicnham-to-Birdlip road, a headland with precipitous 
sides where there are small caves and rock-shelters. Thc» look 
as chough they should have anracted prehistoric man, but they have 
been gtiarricd and dicir principal tenants have always been—as they 
are to-day—jackdaws. The headland is approached through a 
bccch-w'ocd and ic is not difficult to distingiiisb the double lines of 
rampart which run across the neck; with its sheer, lofty sides 
Cricklcy fon must have been almoic impregriablc. There arc long 
harrows on either side of Crickley at Shurdington and Cobcxley* 
but these are hardly so ’Well worth looking for as rhe round barrows 
concealed by the w^ood just across the road from the Ah a 

popular irm near the base of the Crkkley headland- One of these 
is 50 high and so stccp-rid^d tliat it may wdl be Roman. 
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On fine week-ends scores of can draw up along tiie edge of ilie 
escarpment bcrw'een die 'Air Ballooa" and Birdiip, and there the 
owners cat exhausting pioiic teas and try to restrain their children 
(rom danger while gazing out over Severn in a vacantly entliusksdc 
way wliidi their prehistoric ancestors wc^uld certainJy have found 
hard to tindcrstani 

Birdiip is a name well known, in archaeology became one of 
our finest engraved bronze mirrors was found there* a tme master* 
piece of Celtic art of the bte Iron Age; nothing however, remains 
to be seen of the sbb*lincd grave in wiiich it was found, lying beside 
the skeleton of the woman whose living fcanircs ft must so often 
have reflected. The long miles of Ermine Street bctwceti Eirdhp 
and Cirencester arc a fine example of ihe modembed Roman road- 

Following the pretty road running westi^-ard through the beech* 
woods which here line the scarp, the traveller shoifld look out 
for the long barrow of West Ttimp* now thickly screened with 
trees and undergrowih on the left-hand side of the road^ but once 
commandbg a prospect over the valley. It was excavated in the 
nineteenth century and revealed the characteristic tapering rect¬ 
angular outline marked by a drystone wall. Between the horns* as 
the excavator observed, were *twQ upright stones forming as it 
were a doorway: but this proved to be a docepiion. - , \ He had 
in fact found a false entrance of the kind with which we arc now so 
familiar. The principal burial-chamber discovered was on the 
south side towards the tail of the mound. It proved to be as much 
as t\\™tj^-four feet long {includmg the entrance passage) and to 
contain the bones of at Imt a score of bodies. Most of the remains 
seem to have been in confusioiL, but at the innermost end of the 
chamber and resting on a semicircular paving of slabs "was de¬ 
posited in a contracted form, the skeleton of* probably* a young 
ftmiale, with the remains of a baby in close proximity*. The diggers 
were of the opinion that "the barrow was erected in honour of this 
Cotteswold chiefiaincss"; it is equally likely that the probable 
young female was merely the lasti and tberefore the least disturbed* 
of the burials in the chamber- 

Within a short distance we come to Cooper^^s Hill which lifts an 
inuncnscly steep headland above the toad. There was once a 
hill-fort on the head* but quarrying has lost it arnong a maze of 
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QVcrgTOwn pics and spoil-hi^aps; furthci: to the south-rast along the 
ridge there is, however, a strong cross-ridge dyke which mosi have 
been designed to secure the whole promontory. Cooper's HiU 
itself Las an assodadon with the past which is of a kind chat many 
people find more remarkable than any mere physical remains. 
It b a centre of local customs perhaps enacted here since prehistoric 
dmesi all children of the nrighbourhood through the whole of 
this history, have been brought up to assume these ceremonies 
should and ^sili take place. Now, when most people unconsdously 
regret the loss of all such forms and customs, their few sunrivaJa 
exerdse a tremendous actracdon. Tcnday die Cooper^s Hill wake 
draws a large crowd of alien sightseers—also it b now run by a 
committee instead of by instinct. 

From our present point of view the only objecdon to ihb type of 
antiquity b that it can only be seen once a year; the wake is cele¬ 
brated on Whit-Monday. Nevertheless one feature of it is per- 
jnanent; the immense maypole with a wcathcrcodk on top which 
stands at the excremity of the headhmcL Maypole dances are no 
longer danced, but it is decked with flowers for the wake, and these 
must be allowed to wither where they hang. The great traditional 
ceremony is the checsc-roUmg. The Master of Ceremonies, a 
villager in white smock andgre:)', be-ribboned top hat, sits at the top 
of the steep nose of the hcadhmd (it b far too steep to stand easily) 
with the chccsc-roller next to him and the competitors silting in a 
line on cither side. The Master gives the word, the roller lets the 
cheese go, and a moment later the taccx$ bound down after it; 
the winner takes the cheese and (nowadays) there are prizes for the 
nmners-up—if they may be so misleadingly described. A further 
mark of modem decadence b that a wooden drum widi a fragment 
of cheese let into it is used (or the race. A real cheese is sometimes 
burst by its violoit boundings and to-day no one is indiiicd to 
provide another. The villagers associate this cbeese-rolling with 
the mainteiiaiice of their grazing rights on the commoni but the 
iitaypt>h helps to make it certain that the ceremony must originally 
have been part of a fertility cult^ perhaps principally concern^ with 
cattle and horses. 1 do not know of any odier example of cheese- 
rolling except that already noticed at U fftti gron, which long 
since come to an end- 
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Next in the rcniarkable succession of ancient sites dong this 
western edge of the Cocmolds b the fort on Pdiiswicfc Beacon 
between Caper's Hill and Haiesfitld. This loiry' niminit on the 
scarp is enclosed by a strong double rampan and ditch, and from 
tlic banks the view is cxcepdonal even among the many fine 
prospects firom the escarpment. The Malvcms and the Black 
Mountains of South Wales show their peaks beyond aU the intricate 
detail and busy Ufc of the wide valley betx^^ecn. Painswick has 
never been excavated but it need not be doubted that it was bulk 
in the Iron Age, probably at much the same time and by the same 
people as the defences of Bredon Hill, It has a near neighbour in the 
promontory fort on Harcsfield Beacon, just above Hafcsficld station. 

At the end of this line of hills which is partially cue off hy the 
Painswict; valley is Rjuidwick Hill, and here inside the walls of 
another cartliwork arc the considerable remains of a long barrow. 
When excavated in the it proved to belong to a form which 
might be thought to be intennediate between the early, full- 
chambered gallery and the fidse-cutrance type. The maiu chamber 
was entered through an opening in the forecourt, but diere was no 
elaborate gaQcry with side cells, only a single chamber roughly 
five feet square lying immediately behind the entrance. On the 
floor the diggers found confused fragments of human skeletons 
and a number of biid-bones. The report ends: *By direction of 
the owner, Mrs, Barrow [an odd coincidence], the walk and 
chambers have been covered up to protect thcni from damage. 

L wish Mis. Barrow could have been the patron saint of many 
other barrows dug by this gentleman and Im fkiends, for whereas 
her foresight has preserved the Randwick chamber (evGi If it b 
out of sjght) , most of the other barrows svhich sufiered &om their 
sub-sdentific curiosity were left open and have been wrecked by 
subsidence and the growth of plants and trees. 

At this point, the escarpment is cut by the Stroud Vallcy+ and 
those who ate interested in such things should notice how' the 
Ftome and its tributaries have spread gravels across the valley right 
to the banks of the Severn, In prehistoric times these firm gravels 
probably offo;!:d an open causeway across the swampy valley 
bottom which may well have been used by the immigrant long- 
barrow people on their w'ay to the hills. 
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There is a CDncentradoii of long barrow$ near the headwaters 
of the Fromc in the triangle between PaimAvick^ Duntisbonme 
Abbots and SappertofiT but none is dLsdngiii;slied and I propose 
to leave them to enthusiasts amicd with their Ordnance maps. 
Indeed, if [ am going to mate any sepulchral rccommcndadonSp I 
should prefer to guide the mteUigtaic traveller to Painswickt where 
there is an exquisitely-set chtiicb, and a churchyard famous for its 
avenues of Irish yews and elegant eighteentb-cenmry tombs. 
Before crossing the Stroud Valley to the southern part of the Cots- 
wolds, an area rich in andquiry, I Avant only to recommend a visit 
CO CirencestcTp Here at the crosdng-place of Ermine Street* the 
Fosse Way and Ateman Street was a large Roman cowu, Ci?rjijirifff. 
The walisp though robbed of their masonry facings, sdil show well 
In the very low land near the river* while outside them the embant- 
ments of a large amphitheatre deserve to be seen* There is also 
an unusually good museum, housed in a modem building* where the 
Ends &om Can/tiMm can be studied in ideal condidons. 

From Cirencester vic are ready to return to the countryside 
immediately in the south of Stroud^ w^hich probably has more 
spectacular and varied prehistoric remains than any other pare of 
the CotsAvoIds. The Stroud Valley is itself an open-air museum 
for the study of early industrial development: in this narrow, 
sicep^ided valley, there arc many agreeable stone factories built in 
the eighteenth century when the tumbling Avaters of the Fromc were 
still considered good enough to run the mills. The houses* often in 
small terraces, dimb up the steep dopes, roof to door-step, and 
though nothing could be more Rngh'^b than their architecture, the 
general effect is charming but decidedly alien—perhaps most like the 
Utde lowiis that one sees in the limestone ravines of southern France* 

Returning ftom Circuecster, wc pass the Windmill Tump long 
barrow which lies south-west of the village of Rodmarton near 
the Tetbury road, and very close to the source of the river Thames. 
It is an mteresdnig monument but imfortunatcty for the passing 
visitor its moK unusual features are now hi-jjfm having been 
covered in for the 4 r better preservation. The mound itself shows 
clearly enough* outlined as it is by a modem drystone walL It is 
of late type* with a Ene homed forecourt duimny enmneef 
but it is the rvii^o chambers opening on to the long sides which are of 
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outstanding but invisible interest. The encry co both thase cells 
was through "port-holes' made noc by a single perforation as at 
Mcn-an“Tol (p^ but by placing together two slabs each with 
a scmidroilar bite mnoved from it. In the sontbem chamber it 
was found that the entry was approached by a flight of skilfully kid 
stone steps and that the port’holc was still dosedby a plugofdrystone 
masonry—whicb must have been fitted in by neat and practised 
bands after the last burial was nrade some four thousand years ago. 
Although sudi a sealing of the combs was probably usual, it is a 
feature which is not known to have survived in any other place. 

From Rodmarton it is not far to Avening* the centre of an im¬ 
portant barrow group. In a field adjoining the rectory garden a 
quarter of a mile north of the church are three mcgalithic chambers 
which have been taken from a n«rby long barrow and rcxrcctcd. 
In one of diem is what is among the best examples of a "port-hole" 
entrance in all Britain. Although the site of this harrow has not 
been identified^ I am assured that it is not, as has been seated in Loi^g 
cfthi the mound known as Nom^s Tump behind 

the *Nag*s Head lnn\ Nom'sTump may, in fact, be a round barrow. 

If now we turn north by the rectory along Step's Lane, we pats 
on the left the Tingiestone barrow, crowned with beech trees and 
with a single massive stone skb projecting high above the larger 
end. Tinglestonc is already widiin the properry of Gatcombe Park, 
and it is not fiir along the road to the park gates where an unusuaUy 
fine long barrow can be seen On a small and heavily wooded ridge 
just above the lodge. Here again there is a entrance between 
the boms, while the only chamber at present known opens on to 
the north side, fo shadowy opening below a lintd stone has a 
romantic fairy-book air, Visitdrs should certainly allow tben^ 
selves to be lured in, for they will find a perfectly preserved cell, 
comfortably covered with a thick bed of broch-leaves, where the 
combinadon of drystone with mcgalithic masonrj' can be studied at 
case. The spaces between the megalitiiie uprights, and frequently 
between the uprights and die capstone^ arc neady packed widt 
drystone masonry of very fine quality . It h a method very widely 
employed by the architects of the New Stone Age* but in most 
places the dcyscoae has disappeared leaving the large blocks in 
misleading isolation 
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A short dis^ce Hirdicr brings us to MiuchinliitiipEon which lies 
3.1 the base of the spur of high ground between the deep valleys of 
Nailsworth and ChaKbrd+ This spur has a number of earthworks: 
a single straight length of hank and ditch near the tip of Rod- 
boroughp a setniciroilar embankmmr with a far mote powerful 
line of rampart bisecting it which stands on the edge of the hill 
above Ambcrlcyt and, dose at handp the large and powerful earth¬ 
work on Minchmhaiiiptort Cominon which is known as the 
Bulwarks. The Bulwarks is curved Kke a bow and it is a litdc 
unexpected to find the ditch on the concave side, facing southeast 
towards the neck of the spur: this position suggests that die earth¬ 
works is intended to Cut off the whole headland as far as Rod- 
borough, serving as an outer line of defence to the Ambcrlcy en¬ 
closure. All these earthworks setm to have been built not long 
before the Roman con^ucst^ probably by invading Bclgae. 

There are several round barrows on the coDunotip and at Amber- 
ley a rather poor long barrow known as WhitefieldV Tump gains 
distinction from a persistent and probably reliable tradition that 
Whitefidd preached from its summit in 1743- I know of barrows 
that support or have supported, signposts, guru, monuments, 
artillery' targets, golf-balls, a gibbet—but this is die only instance I 
can remember of an evangelical preacher. 

About two miles to the nortli-west of Whitcficld^s Tump and the 
same distance south of Stroud, there is a very long barrow on the 
open common land of Sclscy HilL It belongs to the series ’which 
seem to have been built on the escarpment in order to command the 
outlook over the Vale of Gloucester and the Severn estuary. ThU 
barro’W, which b known as The Toots, has been severely dug into near 
the centre ^ B^iruivs ejthe Colsu^olds has this interesting comment: 

"The excavation across the middle is so large as to cause it to appear 
to be tMifl mounds; ihis gave rise to the name ^^Toots*^ die plurd of 
Toot, meaning a hill that w^as used as a look-out post, or thought in 
later times to have been so used. As this word is now obsolete it 
seems that this excavation must hav'e taken place a long rime ago.* 

There is another long barrow with a fine she on 3 ovm Hill near 
Woodchester, but the next on the cscaiptnent edge is the Nymps- 
field barrow on Crawley Hill a little further west. This tpmb in 
many ways recalls Notgrove (p^ 177), for here, too, we have die 
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skeleton of ^ diamber of the supposed early type from which the 
covering mound has largely disappeared; here, too, die site lias 
been carefully re-cxcavatcd and restored. The most noticeable 
dldercELce is that whereas Notgrovc has tv/Q pairs of side cells 
opening {rom the central gallery, Nympsfield has only one^ an 
arrangemenc which gives it a simple cruciform plan. 

Less than a mile south of Nympsfieli the traveller is at last 
rewarded with a irtonuninit which is neither a mound which lias 
lost its chamber nor a chamber wludi has lost its mound: Hetty 
Pegler*s Tump is so nearly complete that it can give a true impres¬ 
sion of what die finest long barrows were like when they wTre sriU 
the religions centres of a living culture. Like Nympsficld^ Hetty 
Pegler^s Tump stands on the very lip of die escarpment Mrhidi h 
here precipitous^ so near chat it appears to be in danger of slipping 
over, or f^lingp a cloud of sbbs, stones and flying ghosts,, doivn to 
the Severn flats. The key is kept in a cottage on the Ulcy side qf 
die moniunent and it admits one (unhappily after passing an iron 
railing) through a low linieDcd portal into a r^venry-fect long 
megalitbic gallery with two side cells opemng off on the left-hand 
side. Those which must have existed on the right were so severely 
damaged that they have been sealed oS. Here at last it is possible 
to have the sensation of being closed in a tomb and in the earth; it 
is dark, and although the chambers arc not large the mcgdithic 
architecnirc gives an impres^on of massive grandeur. It is to me a 
great regret that the only place in which a worthy rendering of die 
Mother Goddess of die Stone Age has been found in this country 
is in the shaft of a Hint-mine ^44}^ ^nd not in one of these tombs 
where to my mind she is most powerfully enthroned. Those who 
are concerned with arducectural detail should again look at the 
skilful combmadoti of drystone with mcgalithic masonry and 
should also nodee the pair of inner jamb stones wliich project into 
the entrance passage at right angles to its walls. 

The last site on this historic stretch of the escarpment brings us 
to a later age. Less than a mile southwards from the Tump, ou a 
fine natural spur, is the imposmg Iron Age fort of Uley Bury* The 
fort is approached along a narrow neck where the single entrance is 
protected by earthworks of great si2e and completeness^ the two 
lines of rampart follo w dosely the roughly rectangular outline of 
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die ^pur diclosing its flat summit, while on lU sides the ground fiUs 
away steeply below them. Nature has rarely provided a more per^ 
feet site for a fort of this kind. 

To avoid tiie shame of anticlimax, I dioiJd lite to leave the 
Cotswolds here at Uley Bury but thete arc tmfommatcly a few 
places along the southern tail of the Cotswolds which have every 
right to be named. One more long barrow is included among 
them—it is Just outtide the village of Lcightcrton on the western 
side, a Cue large mound still standing to tbe unusual height of 
nearly twenty feet at the cast end. Unfortunately it was severely 
mauled by an antiquary at the very beginmag of the eighteenth 
century and as he left his diggings open all architeciurat fcatimes 
have decayed. 

For the lest^ forts continue along the western scorp^ and among 
them Sodbury^ overlooking Chipping Sodburj^ is a really fine 
example, comparable to Uky itself. Tbcre arc other forts on the 
low bilk which here begin to interpose between the face of the 
Cotswold scarp and the Severn estuary. There is Domery^ a good 
specimen known as Bloody Acre just north of Cromhall, another 
at King's Weston and several more of less distinction. The Toots, 
Oldbury, is the most low-lying of them all; even to-day it is not 
from Severn bank and when it was built was probably on the 
Waterside. 

This journey down the narrowing tail of the Cotsw^old limestone 
and the Severn plain have brought us to Somerset and the outskirts 
of Bath and Bristol, and so to the starting-point of an earlier 
excursion. From summits and promontories along the whole of 
the western &ce of the Cotswolds, we have been able to observe 
the distant prospect of the Welsh mountairks, the Breconshire 
Beacons and the Block Mountains, with the coastal plain of Glamor¬ 
gan lying at their feet. It was almost inevitable that immigrants 
Sailing up the Bristol Channel and eager to begin their land-taking 
should look both to left and to right—^to the Welsh foothills as 
well as to the Cotswolds. CcminTy the New Stone Age immi¬ 
grants did sOp and their chambered tombs make a strong cultural 
Imk bctwwn the two lands. It is now time to follow them to the 
west, making the oossing further nenh by way of the intervening 
uplands of the Malvems and the Forest of Dean, 
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B. Tht Misherm and ila Eprcif cf Dean 

Though their area is day aiud their height nowhere more duo 
fourteen hundred fcct^ the Malvems are £br me one of the most 
dramatic mountaio formadons of this isLmi Thu litde spiaep 
some eight miles long and hardly a mile acro$s« is thrust up with 
such cxiraordiiiiry abrupmess fiom the fiat, heavy plain of southern 
Worcestershire and the unduLdug Old Red Sandstone of Herev 
fofdsliirep that it forces upon even die most dme-hardened con¬ 
sciousness a recognition of the reality of geological events, of the 
catastrophic upheavals that have shaped our country. Running 
due north and souchi the Malvemi represent a diminutive counter¬ 
part of the Fennines and were, in fket, folded at the same time— 
when the Armorican buckling of the crust was forcing the layered 
rocks of England against the older mountains of Wales. 

Approaching between Worcestershire hedgeSp the travcliec can 
see the road before him suddenly shoot upwards towards the sky 
as it strikes the mountain walL He con see^ too, the prett)^ tciraces 
and villas which gathered round the spa when the early Victorians 
found that the soft limetess waters flowing from the ancient 
Malvcm rocks were good for their polite ills-^r good enough at 
least to jtimly a break firom the daily round of tespeciabk bomes^ 

There is an earthwork on Midsummer Hill above Eastnor Park, 
but the great mark of prehistoric times upon these hills b die 
Herefordshire Beacon not very &r &om Grst Malvern. It has 
become a minor tourist centrep yet the pleasant hotel at its foot anj 
occa^ionai seats and signposts cannot spoil a place which nature has 
endowed with uncommon beauty and character. The Beacon 
represents as it were the high, humped shoulder of the Malvern 
spinet on m summit b the large ortiBcial mound of an early medi¬ 
eval casdcp while round it runs a strong enclosing earthwork which 
I Coke to be prehistoric work adapted as a medieval bailey. Lookiug 
down from the castle mound the main outer ramparts of the pre¬ 
historic fort con be seen enclosing the ridge both to the nonh and 
south. It as now appearSp a long narrow contour-fort widi this 
mjier enclosure at its central and highesc part; in shape perhaps it 
approaches nearest to Hamblcdon Hill, with the oasde mocte 
caking the place of the long borrow of the Dorset strongholdn 
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The fort was certainly huilt in the iron Age, hut further excavation 
is needed to date ic more precisely. I do not wish to be one of 
those guides who must always pause at set points to enjoy the 
View'; the Germanic i/icfe is an assault upon our powers of 
appredacion. Furthermore, with so many prehistoric ntes in high 
places, y/rt follows body upon thvfe. Nevertheless, the oudook 
from the Beacon is so exccptioEial chat it must be added to die 
more sober attractions of history. On the morte one is enclosed 
first by the inner ramparts, then to north and south by the outer 
line of walls; to north and south again stretch the wooded slopes 
of this slender Malvern island, washed by the varied lowlands of 
Worcestershire and Hcrcfordslure; these in their mm are enclosed 
on the east by the Coi^vi'olds, with Bredon showing as their ad¬ 
vance guard, and on the west by the Black Mountains and the 
central massif of Radnonhire^ 

The plain of Hereford of which one has such a lordly view fiom 
the Malvcms is a stretch of Old Red Sandstone soils which to--day 
makes a fertile countiy'side of farms and ddet orchards; in pre¬ 
historic dmes, however, it was very C3ttensively forested and its 
antiquities are virtually limited to Iron Age hUl-forES, and a few 
minor Roman sites- It is CGrtabily not a county for the earnest 
pilgrims of prehistory. For tliose, however, wlio may be there for 
othtT reasons, perhaps to enjoy the enchanting small towns and 
villages* black and white aa magpies with dieir half-timbeced houses^ 
I will give a hasty catalogue of these places, noting those that arc 
worth turning aside for a moment to see. Starting in the cstrenic 
north of the connty—indeed on die Shropshire border—there is 
Coxall Knoll camp w'hidi is given some individual interest by the 
tw'o outer cuclosurcs w^hidi abut on to the narrow oval of the main 
ramparts. About four miles to the north-west, on a steep hiU 
overlooking Chapel Lawn is Caer Carador with its multiple ramparts, 
reputed to be one of Caraucus' strongholds before he fled north 
to the Brigantes. StiU near die border, where names carry echoes of the 
Lad, the walls of a small Roman town are visible enclosing 
the village of Leinrwardine. This b Bravontum which* standing in 
the valley of the Clun on the edge of the Welsh foothills, Vi-as on 
the Roman road running south from (Wroxeter* p. 2 H)- 

The triangular fort of Brandon near Adforden hardly deserves 
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to he Ttamed, but zhout fight miles fiinlirf soutli, Waplcry HJl 
near Presteigne has a relatively strong fort with as many as five 
lines of ramparts on die north-east side. A lirde futiher cast in the 
parish of Aymestry are Pj-on Wood, a small fort, and Croft Ambrey, 
considerably larger and with three-sided multiple ramparts- Near 
Leominster there is Risbury to the south-east and Ivingion to the 
south-west—dieir tmusual design makes the Ivington carthw'orks 
w^orthy of study by anyone with special interest in Iron Age military 
constructions- On the northern side of Hcrcforch che strong fort 
of Sutton Walls is among the very few of all these Herefordshire 
forts to have been excavated; it has betm proved to he of about 
the age as the first fort on Bredon (p. 179). Hie name of the 
village of Kenchester which Hes on the western side of Hereford 
conimemorates the Roman town of Magnar, the outline of whose 
walls cm be traced cm low ground near the river. Magnus was 
the next small place south of on the route from Wroxctcr 

to Caerwent, Crcdanhill fort is not far from Kcnchcster, then, still 
on the line of the Wye but on the other side of Hereford and cast 
of the river, there is a line of three forts: Ethelbert's Gamp, south of 
Dormington, Cherry Hill, north of Fownhope, and Capler*s C^mp, 
in the parish of Woolhopc. Back on the W'est side of the Wye u 
Aconbury, a strong hill-fort about five miles south of Hereford. 

The last site in the county which I wish to name is one of quite a 
different kind; Kmg Arthur's Cave near Ross-on-Wye (itself one 
of the most attractive of all the pretty towns of Herefordshire), 
plunges us for a moment hack into the dme of icMhcets and glacien. 
It ser\"cd as a dwelling for huniers of the end of the Old Stone Age, 
and was occupied again during the Middle Stone Age, 

At Ross we are dose to the notihem face of the Forest of Dean, 
a heavily wooded rocky upland that geology, history, custom, have 
set a little apart—a private realm^ Forming the wcsieni side of 
the Severn estuary, foe hills of the Forest of Dean make a strong 
contrast with che CotsiA'oIds on the eastern side. Although their 
sumtnjK arc lower tlrni those of the Cbtswolds, the hard, dark. 
Old Red Sandstone surrounding their limestone seems to idend^ 
them at once with mounEaiu counrr>'-^o expose them, Lndccdi 
for what they are, outlier? from the Blade Mouatains and Brecon¬ 
shire Beacons. While the Cotswolds belong to the Ugbt, wifo 
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tbcir pile grey ind golden limestone, elegant beeches, springiiig 
larksp dicre is sonicthkig dark and in the totnandc sense, ^horrid' 
about the Forest of Dean, The Forest has» of conrse, been subtly 
tainted by tnining; iron lias been dug sinoe prehistoric tuna, and 
small-scale coat-mining still goes on, scenung a little furdve behind 
its hcavy^ mask of trees* Here and there arc titanic tumbles of 
dark rectangular boulders lying among tree-trunks in the sullen 
green light filiered through oak and sycamore; here and there, 
half reverted to this English jungle, overgrown and mcbucholy 
spoil-heaps. Of actual antiquities there are virtually none in the 
Forest; an embanked enclosure at Little Dean near Cinderford and 
earthworks on Wdshbury Hill arc all that deserve mention. There 
is also the Scowlcst believed to be Roman iron-diggings; the evi¬ 
dence for this is of the slightest but it is a delicious place to visit in 
the spring or early summer for trs rocky hollows arc overhung 
with briihant fohage and it seems to escape the pervading sombre- 
nesa of the country. Although individual sho arc so few, the Forest 
of Dean is mtcrcsting in its entirety. It seems to have been the 
source of the earliest iron of prchisioric Erirain; apart from tools 
and weapotis, very many if not all of the long iron bars which 
were the first British currency were certainly forged from Forest 
of Dean ores. This dumsy money was being made ftom the second 
century B.c.—the flat bars with pjnked-up ends perhaps represent¬ 
ing w'hat W'cre odgmally sword blades^ but now standardized and 
converted into a curreucy. Tltey are found throughout south- 
wcsKiii England and extcfiding wherever trade took themt into 
Wessex, the Thames Valley and the Midlands, 

The Forest is also made a monument to the past by the survival 
there of a local society with its own L'ws and customs going back 
no one knowi how far intOi antiquity. The foresters inherit the 
Freedom of ilie Forest and administer their aflairs from the Speech 
House, a mansion in die heart of the Forest which still contains 
the fine Court Room where the foresters hold their meetings. 

It is On the south-eastern fringe of the main Forest territory 
that we reach at last a site of real disdnerion with much to see and 
soil more to excite the imagination. Above the mouth of the 
Wye^ the hills of the Forest of Dean thrust several long spurs 
southward towards the Severn estuaryand; 
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"At Lydncy^ pine miles nortlt-wcst of Chepitow along the 
Gloucester Road, one of these spurs a ruile from the present shore 
and two himdrcd feet above it, commuids a visu of luxuriant 
forest and spacious estuary wliich can scarcely be matched for 
beauty even in a county of pleasant porklands/ 

This spuTi now induded in the great Deer Park created by die 
Bathurst family, was for a short rime, at the end of the Roman 
occupation, the centre of a cult of the god Nodens, evidently a 
Celtic thvinity, who* with the easy allegiance of his kindp was 
sometimes equated with the Roman Mars. Already in tlie Iron 
Age the Lydney promontory had been defended by building a small 
rampart across the neck, and cuttbtg an entrance in the rock at the 
point where the main approach road led up to it from the southern 
point of the spur. This entrance can still be seen, but of the two 
ramparts on the neck only the inner one is partly prehistoric; the 
outer line was added and the inner one strengthened after Rjoman 
rimeSp probably by demoralized Roman Britons whose ardii-^ 
tccturc like their life rapidly reverted to barbarism when cut oif 
from Rome. We saw another instance of this kind in the rebuild¬ 
ing of the prehistoric raiuparts at Cissbury (p+ sS)- 

Behind the ramparts is the shaft of a Roman iron-mine, the marks 
of the narrow iron-picks stiU scored on its vralls. This, one of the 
few mines certainly dated to die Roimn period, seems to have 
been worked by poor native labourers during the earlier centuries 
of Roman rule. 

On the spur bej'ond die ramparts the visitor will find a group of 
later Roman buildings inside a stout precinct wall, all of them 
probably built in the service of Nodens or his human hmgep-om 
The place was evidendy much frequented by visitors co his shrine 
and for their accommodation in this isoLced place an inn or guest¬ 
house was necessary Hi To draw yet more roonej' from their purses 
there seems to have been a line of little shops and stalls w here 
vodve figures and other rdigSoui knick-knacks were displayed. 
The largest building is a public bath-housCp and although no doubt 
it had purely secular uses, allowing devotees to combine something 
of the life of a spa with their rehgious observances* it is very probable 
that it was also ihe scene of ritual ablutions—dippings and bathings 
Ordered by Nodens lumself. For it seems that Nodens was in part 
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1 keying divinity, otic whc> could help in sickness and the dangers 
of childbirth. This is suggested by the discovery of nuny litde 
votive efiigics of dogSp an animal which in cla^ical religions b 
mdely associated widi healing cults. Perhaps here at Lydney as 
at the temple of Asfclcpios at Epidaurus, sacred dogs were kept on 
the prcnibes lo cure die det by hdang the afiected parts. Whether 
or not we arc right to imagine the surrounding valleys echoing 
with the baying of the holy hounds of Nodens^ the vodve figures 
arc real enough and can be seen in the museum^ Most of them are 
of the poor quality to be expected of pi-art in all dmes and pUceSp 
but one is quite cxccpdonal, a figure of a dog rHembling an Irish 
wolfhound, head turned back over its should vigorous and 
sincere^ One of the votive mscriptions recalls injuiy and vindiedve- 
ness—living emotions of fificen hundred years ago-« A man called 
Silvantis dedicates to Nodens half the value of a ring, presumably 
a gold ringp which he has lost. He charges the god not to allow 
good health to the family he suspects of being the thieves until 
they have remnied it to his shrine. 

The temple itself stood towards the soudiem end of the spur in 
a place easily reached by the padt up the ridge (p. 195] where the 
prehistoric entrance sdll gave access to die prednet. It is now 
reduced to foimdadonSi but it was clearly a basilica temple of the 
type ancestral to the Chrisdaii church- It was first built about 
365 but Owing to an unsuspected naniral hole in the under- 
lying rock, one of the Lntemal piers collapsed and made rebuilding 
necessary a few years Iater+ The cult flourished exceedingly during 
the btcer years of the fourth centuty before it collapsed into the 
abyss w'hich the Romans left bchmd them. Then we see thb 
comfortable little world with its piery, supemidonp commcrdaltsin 
and its civilired amemdes left in the hands of a panicky mob able 
to do no mote than patch up the wretched earthworks built by 
theb prehbtoric forbears. Some visitors will find this wnrk of 
desperate improvisadon made in the darkness of the fifth cmtttry 
can stir the imagmadon more deeply than iron-mine or the 
Walls, mosaicSp altars and itiuseum cjchihits of the Roman cult 
centre. Lydney is a place to see whatever ones historical tastes. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


A. South akd Central Wales 

B. North-West Wales 

C. Akclesev 

D. NortH'Welsh Coast akd the Nosim^N Marches 


A. South onJ Central Wales 

I begin a new chapter at tluc mouth of the Wye because history 
and habit justify treating Wales and Monmouthshire as a unit. 
On the other hand* it is as well to remember that naiuie reaOy 
joins the Old Red Sandstone country of Hereford and the Forest 
of Dean to the WcWi massif^ while the same natiual division would 
make the geologically youthful and low4ying Gbmorgan plain a 
part of lowknd England* 

We shall £nd dut both the geological structure and the pre¬ 
history of the Principality roughly reflert the andeut and endless 
hostility between South and North Wales. The south is dontimued 
by the magnificent Old Red Sandstone mountains of Brecon¬ 
shire and by the coalfields—all showing a mainly north-south 
foldmg left by the Armorican mountahi-bnildmg. The north has 
far more ancient rocks, culminatliig tn the worHi volcanically 
crystallized rocks of Anglcsc)^, oi%iiully hud down bi the Archaean 
era, an immeasurable rime before the first stirrings of life on Eaitlu 
This north-w^esc comer is further fortified by later volcanic cnipdons 
whose tough igneous rocks have survived to mate the highest 
mountains of the country in the crowding peaks of Snow'donia 
and Cadcr Idris. Here dicrc arc many marks of north-cast- 
soQtb-west folding that rcprcscnr the CaledonJan period of motiu- 
tain-building—so much earlier than the Armorican folding of the 
south- Iti between the tw'o, the central mountains of mudsiones 
and shales, with no resistant volcanic rocks to form lofty summit^ 
arc fclarively monotonous and uudisringuiihcd. 
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Antiquiitics show ihe same paetem: thttt is far more that is 
impressive and interesting in the south and in the north, particularly 
the northr-wesc. With the exception of some stone circles of the 
Bronie Age, the centre has little to show. 

As for the nature of the remainSp we shall find that the great stone 
tombs of the New Stone Age are perhaps the most ficquent and 
spcctactJar* The seafaring peoples who were the masters of this 
megahthic architecture followed the Atlantic coasts and naturally 
found attractive landfills in Wales. Many of their tombs^ often 
rccalhng those of Cortiwalh are sdll standing in Pembrokeshire^ 
Merioneth and the Caernarvon peninsula. Their rough force and 
grandeur remains after four thousand years as the fitting monu¬ 
ment to voyagers who were ready to thrust into these wild and 
utterly unfcnov^-n lands. In addidonp to the settlemcriis on the 
western promontories^ there was abo, as I have said^ the Lneursion 
of a distinct people—the people responsible for tlie chambered 
long barrows of the Cotswolds. We shall cncouncer similar tombs 
in Glamorgan, a bond cmphasmng the English alEniaes of this 
region^ later some of them evidently pushed further into the 
mountains where a local colony left the group of chambered 
barro-ws shall find in Breconshire. More surprismgly^ 
and indeed quite inexplicably* there are a few others in the &r north 
—^as though pexhap some leader had broken off ftom the rest and 
led a smaU band to sebe land where they could. 

Great stone tombs have pride of place among Wdsh anriquirics, 
but there arc also many marb of the Roman occupariom Just 
because tliosc Celtic tribes (the Silurcs and Ordoviees) held out so 
stubbornly among their mountainSp the Romans had to build many 
camps and forts to defeat and then control them. As for remains 
of the Celts themselves: there arc stone hiU-fotts and villages, 
often built or at least still occupied long after the Roman conquest. 

The remains of prehistoric and Roman Wales cannot rival 
those of England, yet very many of them are set m places naturaEy 
so beaudful, so wild or remote^ that their own interest^ their own 
power to attract, is immensely enhanced. The traveller among 
these mountain vailey-a and moorlands, where he can stil] hear a 
language introduced in the Brotme Age, will feel far closer to the 
men who built tombs^ sanctuan^, forts* than he ever can among 
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mi]d English hiUU. Tvhtfc Anglo-Saxon prosperity and domrsridty 
so cJiiddy overlie our barbaric past. 

I know of no better way of approach to South Wales than 
through the Forest of Dean to Momnourh. The Statmton road 
winds out firom the screen of trees and there, ^vith Monmouth and 
the LTsk at one's feet, is the sudden prospect of majestic motinc^ 
ranges rising behind the small lossing hills of the Monmouthshire 
no-manVknd. HowcvcTp that nq-manVland was forest country 
in the past, and there are few andquidcs lo be seen there. 

Crossing this pleasant countryside so fertile as farming land and 
so barren of aiiriquidcs» the mountains tower higher undl at 
Abergavenny one reaches the gat^ay lo the natural road through 
their mass. Thb is, of course, the valley of tlie Usk which here 
opens on to the plain and which men have Jways used for a way 
into the interior. Ics defence over more thum a thousand years is 
commemorated by the ruined castles and grassn^rown castle 
mounds of medieval lords, by a Roman road witli foct and military 
camps, and by Celtic hill-forts. Before that in less compcddvc 
dmes^ the route was obviously (oEow'cd by migrating long-barrow 
builders, related to those who settled nearer their landing places in 
the Cotswolds and on the Glaraorgan coasts. Their barrow’s, of 
which about a dozen are known, provide the greatest interest of 
this regioTU For those gently interested in the pursuit of antiquides, 
i can think of no more delightful pasdnte than to visit all thMe sites 
during a week or so, making the hunt an excuse for walking, 
climbing, idling among these delectable valleys. 

The geographical key to the whole region lies in the fict diat on 
the west side of the Black Mountains the TJsk and a tribuQry of the 
Wye flow very close together—separated only by a single narrow 
spine (along which runs the Roman road). This makes it possible 
for lon^ barrows built round the fbodulls of the Black Mountains 
to form a continuous arc, first along the Usk system and then along 
that of the Wye. Although I tliink there can be no doubt that the 
builders pushed up the Usk, the greater number of their monii- 
meuts are, as it happens^ on ihe Wye side of die divide. Following 
die road from Abergavenny to Crickhowell it is Jusrifiable to paiM 
at the first visible antiquity which stands close to the Breconshire 
boundary. It is 1 fine example of a mcnhirt or single standing 
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stone, of which, there arc fer too many in the region for me to name. 
It stands with an air of melancholy rcsignaritm on the tight-hand 
side of the road at Cwrt y GoHcn in a spot which was once fine 
parkland but is now the parking-place for the lorries of some War 
Office establishment. The first of the long barrows. Cam Goch, is 
less than a mile fimher on at Llaiigattock but it is hardly worth the 
search necessary to find it, and, for all but the most devoted, it is 
better m go through CridthowcU and stop to see the second example 
by peering over the roadside wall just opposite the entranoe to 
Gwemvalc House. Tliis bng barrow has been violently assailed 
first by the makers of the turnpike road in the eighteenth century 
and then in itoS by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and one Theophilus 
Jones, a local antiquary. There is very little now to be seen be>'oiiid 
the eight upright dabs which form ic surviving walls of a poly¬ 
gonal chamber; the capstone prised off by Colt Hoare has evidently 
^cd destroyed. The chamber is very much overgrown with 
brambles and weeds but js no longer the rubbish dump that it was 
twenty years ago. 

Tlic traveUer should now he prepared to fork right from tLc main 
road along the BJiiangoIlT but first he may like to malff a rather 
difficult excuruon across the other side of the river to Llaiigyttidr 
where with goc?d chance he will find the largest of all the Brecon¬ 
shire menhirs. The Rhiangott road leads past the splendid 
medieval house of Tretower which with skilful care is being 
preserved and restored to its origina] beauty", and so on to the head 
hule Valley , Here is a spot admirable for the preliistoriaiL 
close on the right side of the lane, though scTccned fiom view by a 
hedge, is the only one of these chambered long barrow's to have 
been scientificany excavated. Ty Isaf proved to have a dummy 
entrance in the north end, a pair of side chambers just behind it, 
and 8 rather oddly placed megabthic dumber with side cells 
wards the soudiem end. The diggings liave been carefully filled 
Md now only the tops of the updghis are visible, but among them 
It IS «sy to distinguish those of the entrance. 

Ty Isafis dominaicd by a small but steep hill which rues above it 
miiTwdiaicIy to the north; this is Castell Dinas, unquestionably a 
place to be visuccL The summit of the hiU. already so wcU pro¬ 
tected by nature, is defended by massive rampaits which reach their 
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strongest and most impressive on. the south side above the long 
barrow. Within their circuit b i Norman mocte. Whether the 
ramparts are Iron Age or were built by the natives during the 
Ronian occupation has never been tested. CastcU Dinas is remark¬ 
able in itself* but it is perhaps even better worth tbe dimb for the 
sake of the view wideb it coimiunds* Standing aLmosr exactly on 
the waterdu'd berween Usk and Wye, it looks down the Wye 
valley and also over the broken liilly country, where Brecon lies 
hidden, to the Mynydd Eppynt; Close at hand on the cast the Black 
Mountains fill die sky. My o’wti only visit to this countryside was 
made in February in a week of those wonderfij pale gold days 
with which February can sometimes clteat April of the pride of 
Spring. Hardly even aware that they arc an Old Red Sandstone 
formation, 1 had expected the Black Mountains to be black. 1 
diink I was first shown how wrong I liad been when torn the banks 
of CastcU E>inas I looked across at diem and was etichautcd by the 
ruddy soil on the slopes^ last year's still-glowing bracken, and die 
warm brown of the ivoods with their haze of February twigs* 
This is a coiinn7 where oak-woods abound, woods vrhich a little 
later Ln the year must assume that extraordinary yellow, so intense 
but unlike tbe yellows of autumn, of the young oak-lca£ 

From CastcD Dims it is possible to dlstinguisli the area to the 
north of Talgarth where the greatest concentratioii of Breconshire 
long barrows lies above the bend of the Wye; there are five 
of them at no great distance from one another, and a sixth, Pett-y- 
WjTlod, about two miles fiuthcr dow the valley' to die norih- 
easti Of die five I will name only Pipton, which is near the crest 
of the mild hiU above railway and river ar Three Cocks Junction. 
This harrow, w'kich may soon be excavatccL was until recently 
marked by a number of large oak-trees, but when I went diere in 
195®. most of them had just been ftllcd and their trunks had been 
laid out like dead game on the hillside. A few oaks, how'cver, still 
grew on the banow induding one at the entry which has a portal 
scone deeply imbcdd. d in its trunk. It is possible to disringuidi 
the presen ce of small side chambers towards the otiier (small) end 
of the mourd- 

This is the point at whkh I should mention a distant outlia^ of the 
Breconshire barrows across the English border about ten miles 
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to tlic ncutli-cast- TLis is Arthur's Stone in thr parish of Dorstonc 
in Hefrfordihire, a very fine tomb on the snminic of a ridge above 
the ^Golden Valley'. The covering mound now appears to be 
egg-shaped and the chamber lies near its centre. It is a large one^ 
about eighteen feet by eighti its plan evidently determined by the 
colossal klEe-shaped capstone, split across but not seriously dis¬ 
placed. There arc two scones forming the tail of the kiie whcHC 
real purpose cannot be judged without excavation^ but the oddest 
feature of Arthur^s Stone is the entrance passage at the other end of 
the chamber^ an eccentric affair which b^ds almost at right-angles 
half-way along ics course—unless mdecd one prefers to discinguish 
the two sccdons as passage and antechamber. 

To complete the survey of the South Welsh group of chambeted 
long barrows it is necessary to leap from this eastern outlier to its 
comitcrpan on the wesc. The Ty lUtyd harrow lies in the Usk 
valley about four miles east of Brecon and is best reached by the 
lane which here leads over the pass to Lkngasty-Tal-y-E>TL It an 
be seen on the slope towards the top of a pasture field on the lefc^ 
hand side opposite Manest FarrrL Although the long mound is 
here unusually well prescivcti the chamber wich its covmtonc is 
visible and appears to have a slab^hned forecourt. The uprights 
suppordng the capstone have at some rime been carved with crosses 
contained within lozenges^ they are obviously bter rhan the build¬ 
ing of the tomb, but nuy still be of venerable age. Possibly the 
scribes also plundered the tomb^ or perhaps the cross symbols were 
intended to counteract the persistent magic of the placi>-ju3t as 
iron crosses are sometimes damped on to megaliths in BriEtany* 

Westward &om Ty Ilieyd the balance of interest tUts towards 
much later periods. As one journeys up this valleyp a delightful 
composidon of well-kept Arming land vrithin an austere but serene 
mouncain setting, it is not easy to believe that just over the souihem 
range all the little mining valleys of the touth Wales coalfield 
run down towards the coast> deep and narrosv grooves filled with 
the harsh coneretet brick and grime of induscrialimi. 

The citizens of Brecon have wisely kept as an ameniry what is 
perhaps the prehistoric precursor of riicir small city. To the w esE 
of the town on the nose of land between die Usk and the tributary 
valley of the Honddu is a comely hill cro^vned by die Crug, a 
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fine more or Ito ciroilar hill-fort with two strong rings of rampart 
that miildply to three or four where the rucural defences are 
weakest. There is a footpath up from the outer suburbs of BrecoHp 
a pleasant way first crossing pasture fields whicht when 1 took it, 
were filled with, plump sheep, and theiif as such paths should^ lead¬ 
ing over a last sdle on to a green crack between deep beds ofbracken 
with the ramparts of the Crag looking hnge against the sky. The 
oudook from the fort is pleasing—more domestic, less noble than 
that from Castdl Dmas[ one can look up and down the vale of 
Usk and watch the country traffic and country activiiics on its high 
roads, lan« and fields. The Roman road across the Eppynt came 
down the Honddu^ to join the Usk toad at Brecon; about a mile 
further up the valley it passed Brecon Gaer, a Roman fort which 
occupies an adjacent and much lower hill just across the road arwl 
railway about a mile to the south-west* The Gacr is, indeed^ ideally 
sited; it encloses five acres of a gentle eminence for which the cheb^ 
^Cradled by the nioinuains' seems almost justifiable so truly do the 
encircling summits seem to bring peace to this large green meadow* 
When I there snowdrops were making a huge and dense 
white shadow under the trees of the farm throngli which one must 
approach the fort, and it was hard to think of the place garrisoned 
with a Tow^dy regiment of Spanish cavalry-—but so We know it 
was. The Gacr has the usual history of a beginning iu the lace first 
century with earthen ramparts and wooden buildings, followed by a 
rebuilding in stone in the early second century* This remodeUing^ 
however, was never completed and the fort seems from that dme 
to have been only inEernuttently garrisonesL 

From the Gaer the Roman road ran up the south side of the Usk 
and over the watershed to the fort at Llandovery in the Towy 
valley. We will follow it, not only for its own sake or the loveli¬ 
ness of the route, which is great, but because it leads to the last 
group of Breconshire andquidcs: the stone circles and standing 
stones vrhich are distributed in a fan all round the headwaters of 
the Usk and a licdc further south over into the head of the Tawe. 
At first the Roman road approximately underlies chc modem roadt 
but just after the village of TrecastclL it climbs up steeply to the 
left W'hilc the new road keeps to the lower ground. At first the 
Roman Itne is marked by a kne» then by a carc-track which at last 
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gives v^iy to a pleasant green road ninimg across le^xl moorlands 
These grassy moors arc themselves over rvs'elve hundred feet up> 
but above tlicm the Brecon Beacons stand regnant^ while away to 
the right is the wide expanse of the Mynydd Eppyiit Enrow^ed by 
many small valleys. The moorland ponies are as soft as pu ppy-dogs 
in their deep fur; the calling of the curlew adds a sense of freedom 
and yet melancholy to the spaciousness of this ancient and exalted 
roadway. The crack swings to the left and can then be seen to 
drop suddenly out of siglit over the edge of die plateau. Just at 
dus point* the highest on the moor^ are first two circles of small 
standing stones* and then the low embankments of two Roman 
legionary camps, one placcdi askew within the other. They are 
difSciilt to trace* for die-workings have destroyed dteir southern 
side and substituted confusing rows of spoil-cheaps. Their history 
is imknownp hut they certainly provided temporary' camps for 
large bodies of troops^ and ic seems most likely that they w'Cre put 
up during the early campigns which ended in the subjugation of 
Wales late in die first century. After passing these camps, known 
as Y Pigwn, the road aig-zags sharply down to Llandovery in the 
broad basin of die Towy. 

The tw-o circles diat stand so near to Y Pigwn belong to a group 
of seven rangicd round the Upper Usk and Tawe. Som,e miles to 
the north is one on the Mynydd Eppynt, on the ocher side of 
these two TrccasteU rings there is first one on Mynydd Myddfai^ 
just over die county boundary in Gafuiartheushirc* then two more 
dose together at Nant Tarw, Tracan-^las, and finally a good 
example, Cerrig Duon* also in the parish of Tracan-gbs. Thb circle 
has a large menhir [Macn Maivr) and a stone avenue associated with 
it* Just south-west of Cerrig Duon on the £ir side of the Tawe 
from PcnwyBc station is the fine stone row known as Saedi Macn* 
or Seven Stones. 

The present distribution of stone circles and alignments in Wales 
is a strange one; they arc rclarively ttucommoii in the areas where 
die great stone tombs are most ftequenr, bur are found in rctnoCe 
places like diis and in areas still more isolated^—among the ccncral 
Welsh mountains w'hete no ocher rnegalith-buildefs ever peno 
traicd. Because the remainder are so cut off from other monuments, 
I shall choose this place to mention the few circles and rows svhich 
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Stand among the mDunmns in the extreme njorth of Brecon¬ 
shire, in Radnor and Montgomeryshire. In die northern dp of 
Breconshire is another Sacth Maen stone row and a further 
alignment, RJios y Gelynen, a little to the west over the Radnor¬ 
shire boundary^ The main Radnorshire group of both circles and 
stone rows lies among the hills betw'oen Buildi Wells and New 
Radnor. Among others in Montgomeryshire* there is a circle on 
Kerry Hill some miles above the Upper Severn Valley at Newtown, 
while in the more western part of the county are two dose together 
in the parish of Llanbrynmair. Although it takes us out of what b 
polidcally Wales^ the Kerry Hill ring cannot historically or geo¬ 
graphically be separated &om the tw^o Shropshire circles of Marsh 
Pool and Mitchell's Field wJiich arc at no great distance to the 
north-oast, standing even doser to the Severn^ 

There is no class of prehistoric monument of which less is known 
than these circles and stone rowsj tlicy are assumed to be genoally 
later than rhe megahthic tombs and are assigned rather vaguely to 
the Bronze Age. We are ignorant of die people who built them 
and of the ideas and ritual of which they were an expression. 
Looking at them in the lonelmess and grandeur of the mountain 
country in which they so often stand, we have to imagine them a 
centre of movement, colour, vitality and emotion. 

This excursion to Breconshire and Central Wales has resulted 
from entering the Principality dirough Monmouth. Another line 
of entry is, of course, to continue southward from the Wye mouth 
(p. 194)1 visiting the varied remains that stand near the hanks of the 
Severn. Almost at the poiiit wlicre the train sweeps one into the 
daylight after the passage of die Severn tunnel, there b the fort of 
Sudbrook whose triple and triangular earthworks actually adjoin 
the river bmk. A little to the north near Portskewert and we have 
reached the easternmost of the Welsh chambered tombs. This 
monument at Hcstori Brake is an unusual one; after an entrance 
between tw'o taU jamb-^tones (one now broken) there is what has 
been described as a parallel-sided passage leading into a rectangular 
chamber. The passage is, however, both longer and slighdy wider 
than the chamber* and except for 2 projecting stone which divides 
them, the two might be seen as a single long gallery. Two of 
the Stones in die dumber wall are pctforaicd, and although the 
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holes 5«m to be at pamally naturah it b tempdng to aoDcpt 
tlicm ai a kind of 'port-hole^ though they can never liave been 
intended for entries. Human and ox bones were found in both 
chamber passage wh^^ Heston firake was excavated in i8fi8. 

We have now edged dose to the two greatest Roman sites of 
South Wales, one a nnlicary base, the other a substantial country 
CQi’ft’iL Nearest at kand is the town Feptii SxJurtiHt or Caerwenr. 
First, hois'cver, we should notice the powerful, stone-walled fort 
of Llanmelin which overlooks Cacrwait, for it may W'ell be that 
following the pattern made fanuliar by many English inscancesp 
this Iron Age hiU-^tronghold v. as the old tribal centre of the Silures 
and the prehistoric predecessor of the Roman to wnu 

At Venia itself one is bafikd and exasperated by the sow 

that there is so much more to be seen than is visible. Here ..»iu 
the centre of a fertile, liUl-cndTdcd pLain, the village of Caerwent 
straggles over the siic of the only Roman walled town b the 
Principality/ The town covers about fifty acres and is roughly 
rectangular in oudine although the north and northr-east vrahs are 
cotksidciably out of the straights It seems first to have been built 
and enclosed by stout earthen walls in about a.d, 75 when, lEtcr 
more than a quarter of a century of struggling against the stubborn 
resistance of the Sdurcs, the Roman authorities drought fit to estab¬ 
lish a town where the example of comfortable and dvilizcd living 
might do more than warfare to subdue die warlike Celts. Inside 
die walk the toWTi was divided mto tw^enty insulin or blocks fay 
a grid of strccK; there were the usual forum and basihea near the 
centre with fine public baths just across the road, and a temple and 
rows of shops next door. Most of the houses w'cre of fair size and 
built round a courtyards one has been recently excavated and is on 
view. About the beginning of the third century lofty stone walls 
wreie buili outside the old earth ramparts, and latex still these were 
strengthened on the south side by the addirion of basdons; this 
soud^n wall remains the most striking of the visible teruaius at 
Cacrvvcnt- When Venla was entering into the phase of 
wrhich overtook most of the towxis of Roman Briuim ^ rough* 01 ” 
constnictcd amphidieam w^ raised on die site of some demolished 
houses on the north side, while at some tunc the north and south 
gates W'cre blocked up—a sign of fear and failing rcsomccs. 
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From Vitnta Stlurum wherCp to iraiiskte into our oi.™ idioms die 
Roman Coimdl was conduedng propaganda for tlie Ladn Way 
of Life, it b not many miles to Caerkoa, the centre from wkich 
Rome conducted her military operadons against South Wales. 
The legionary fortress of fea, whi^ was built close beside the tidal 
waters of the Uskp near modem Newport, was the souLhem counter¬ 
part of die similar fort ac Cliestec (p. 32). Froiri these two bases a 
system of lesser forts and outpost linked by roads was sticccssfuUy 
establistied chrougbouc Wales during the Ust part of the first centuryp 
So Wales was subdued^ die violent Celtic warriors brought into the 
Peta: Rjomana; yet widiiii that military fifamework peacc^ perhaps, 
was not undivided. We shatt see many of the hiU-towns where the 
native peoples continued m their prehistoric way of lifop a way which 
we can, be sure included some indulgence in the family and tribal 
feuds 'without which bfe would have been unbearably tame. 

Isca was built on the orthodox plan for a legionary fortress laid 
down in the military handbooks; 1 rectangle of fifty acres with 
rounded comerSp four gates and a central practorium or regiincntal 
headquarters. As was so often the case in Britain, original ^rdi 
ramparts and wooden barracks, granaries and other internal build¬ 
ings were reconstructed in scone early in the second centuiy as part 
of the improvements inspired by the emperor Trajan, When b 
the fourth cctktnry the danger was no longer from the Welsh 
tribesmen but from the barbarian sea-raiders, die foe of Briton 
and Roman alikct the importance of hca svas at an end- Now the 
defence had to be shifted to the coast, and we shall find a strong 
fortress established at Cardiff But tmril then, for at last tw'o and a 
half centuries, the Second Legion was stationed at Caerlcon as an 
established part of the countryside* at first unofficially, pleasurably 
btroduebg iu foreign blocxl among the native populadon, bter 
setting up regular married guatteis outside the fortress walk There 
must alw^ays have been much coming and gobg betw'een fort and 
lowm, betw'een Isor and only eight miles away. Brides and 

sweethearts might sometimes be found m the town, time-expired 
veterans retired there, and one can think of the commercial deals* 
the exchange of profitable information, invitations to shows m the 
amphitheatre, sporting fixtures which mun have united citizens 
and soldiery. 
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To-day the best thing to be seen at Caerlcon is ihe amphitheatre, 
exccUcmiy excairaKd and restored and quite the finest example in 
the tountry. There arc also some strctdies of the fortress walls in 
places as much as twelve feet high* the foundations of a building 
which stood next to the practoriuid, and the mins of a bath-house 
outside the wallsn The museutn is well worth a visit. When so 
little of ijw remains to be seen to-day, I carmot do better than whet 
the envy of the modem traveller by repcatmg an account given by 
one who described it in the twelfdi century—Giraldus Cambrensis: 

‘The city [nc] was handsomely built of masonry, with courses 
of briefcs* Many vestiges of its fomicr iplendour may yet be seen, 
immense palaces, formerly ornamented with rfdcd roofs, in 
inutadon of Roman magnificence ... a town of prodieions size, 
remarkable hot baths, relics of temples and theatres all enclosed 
uithin fine walls, + * , You will find on all sides . .. subterraneous 
building:?, aqueducts, underground passages; and, what 1 think 
worthy of notice, stoves contrived with wonderful art to transmit 
the heat insensibly through narrow tubes passing up the side of the 
walls/ 

of the ‘gilded roofs* it may be observed that one single pie^e of 
gilt mosaic is displayed in the museum^ 

From Caerleon it Is easiest and most logical to echo Roman 
military history by moving to Cardifif. Here, as I have said, a fort 
was buUt against the Irish sea-rovers who began to menace this 
western side of the province at much the same rime as the Angles 
Saxon pirates were ravaging its southern and eastern coasts. Cardiff 
IS tiicrcfore directly comparable to the forts of the Saxon Shore 
which were established between Norfolk and Hampshire (p. 34)1 
This fort, builc in about 300( is much smaller dun Caerleon. 
with the high stone walls and projecting bastions characteristic of 
such late Romati architecture. What is unique about it is that the 
btc Marquess of Bute thought fit entirely to rebuild the outer 
walls, and the visitor may sec at least the semblance of the Roman 
fort right in the heart of the dty and housing municipal offices. 
Within one comer of it is the motte of a medieval easde. 

What, howevetp is least to be missed at Cardiff is the National 
Museum which contains what is certainly the best displayed col- 
Icction of andquides in Britain. Here is a good modem huUding 
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properly dcsigtietl for a musetim and properly, indeed biillktitly, 
iisctL The Nadotial Museum also possesses a most notable collec- 
don of things fiom faxm and cottage usually classified as Tolit 
culture^; they help to show how ancient ways and sJclHs lingered 
among the Welsh moimtains Gtr longer than in Engbnd. This 
coUecdon is now shown in the lovely country house of Sl Fagan*s 
which is being converted into a ToUc park' on die Scandinavian 
model. 

About five miles out of Cardiff on the south side of the Cow- 
bridge road there is a remarkable concentrarion of long barrows 
and other mcgaliihic tombs. The doubtful Coed y Cwm harrow 
lies closest to the road, bur of far greater mterest is the wcU-fcnown 
chambered long harrow in Tinkinswood just to the south of it. 
This St. Nicholas tomb is obviously of the Cotsw^old fiimily—that 
is at once shown by the long wedge-shaped mound with its con¬ 
taining dryrstone walls and homed forecourt. The chamber is 
reached through the forecourt but docs nor show the elaboration 
of plan found in the supposedly earliest examples. It is a large but 
plain box-hke cbambcr covered by onc Colossal rectangular cap¬ 
stone measuring as much as rwenty^-rwo by fifteen feet. The ai- 
rrmcr is ac the side, and not in the centre, of the front wall and there¬ 
fore lacks the usual architectural formality of jamb-^toncs; the 
whole of the front wall is screened by drysrone walling of con¬ 
siderable thickness, but with a skb-Iined opening leading to the 
entranot 

About a mile to the south-east is the St, Lydians long barrow; 
the mound (or rather caini, for ai in the Cotswolds these Welsh 
examples are of piled stones) has almost disappeared leaving the 
megalithic chamber with its cover-stone stand^ naked; thffc is 
no question, howTSVer, that it vras originally very similar to that 
of Si. Nicholas. 

From here it b not far to the sea, where a camp loioivn as the 
Bulwarb abuts on the coast at Rhoose, jm west of Barry ; further 
west among the iianiral hummocks of the wide strip of dunes 
between Merthyr Mawr and Porthcawl, there are a number of 
round barrows, some dating from the early part of the Bronze Age, 
while a short distance inland is the most westerly of cbe long harrows,. 
Cac Tor in the parish of Tyifaegston There are other round 
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bartoMS’s together vd^h. two bter embanticd cndoiiircj on Mar gam 
Meunuin a few milc5 to the north- 
The Gowee Peninsula, a charming piece of coast beyopd the 
iuft-mal indu^ciial regions of Swansea, is for its siao well endowed 
with andquidt-s. Of these the most imponant and the most 
spectacular is Parc Cwm, Fcimucit, near the centre of the pro¬ 
montory. This monument has a deep forecourt and a gallet7 with 
tw^o pairs of side ceUs very much like the early Cotswold long 
bairow; the cairn on the othca^ hand is a stumpy oval and appears 
never to have been long* It has been suggested, therefore, that 
Parc Cwm is a hybrid architectural form betivccn the CotsvroU 
stymie and that of the megalith builders of the western Atlantic 
coasts who* as we shall see, often covered their chambers with 
roimd or oval cairns^, Tbexe are, indeed* tw^o other burial-chambers 
with rounded covering moiuids on the Gow^er Pcninsiib—the 
tw'o Sweync s Howes, somerimes incorrectly called Sw ine Houses, 
on the BJiossili iiills near the westem extremity. There are ctiVO 
other tombs in the Peninsula which are w'eE worth seeing; one, 
a gallery with side cells like a smaller version of the Parc Cwm 
chamber, b masked by the blown sand of Penmaen Burrows 
behind Oxwich Bay: the second, Macn Cetri or Anhur^s Stone, 
ReynoldstoiL, b an exposed megalichic chamber widi an enormous 
capstone w^cighing some tw^enty-fivc tons. It owes its aliermtivc 
name to a legend. When one day King Arthur vras walking in 
C^oiarthenshirc lie felt a pebble in his shoe and plucking it out 
threw it inio the air; it landed in Gower and became the capstone 
of Maen Ortti. So does the hbtorical Arthur become inflated to 
gigandc stature. 

What b perhaps the most famous of all the Gower sites is the 
Goat^s Cave, Paviland. Thb cave opens on to a deep clefi in the 
cliffs and care has to be taken about tides. An earnest party w'orhing 
on the film The Begimin^ Hisiary W'aitcd so long for the finest 
po^ible Ughring effects that they were cut off and liad to swdm for 
it. It may seem surprbing that 50 inaccessible a dwnclling should 
have been chosen by hunters of the Old Stone Age* but in their day 
a vdic coastal pbin lay between the ravine and the sea^ It had the 
advantages of a natuxa] chinuiey, and a terrace outside focbig 
to vrards the south. The Goads Hole, like some of the Mendip caves. 
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was occupied in ihc earlier part of the last Palaeolithic pime and tlie 
animoL crapped and hunted included cave bear, hairy rhinoceros, 
Irish cit, hyaena, large numhers of wUd horse and a few mammoih. 
Among the usual collection of flint scrapers and engravers there 
were some unusual objects in bone and ivor^^: two unique bone 
spatulae, beads made from pierced canine teeth of wolf and rein- 
deer^ rods of mammoth ivory^ fragments of a ring that may have 
been a bracelet* and, most remarkable of all, an egg-shaped piece of 
ivory pierced at the top as a pendant. This had been ‘cut from an 
osseous growth produced by a wound in the pnlp cavity of a mam¬ 
moth tusk*; the deformed tusk from which it was taken had been 
recovered from the cave a century before the pendant itself was 
found. It had^ bi fact, been found by Dean Buckland, and it is 
chiefly to Dean Buckland that the Paviknd cave owes its fame^ The 
Dean combined Holy Orders with the tenure of the first professor¬ 
ship in geology at Oxford; he contrived to be a very useful scientist 
when his two callings did not come into evidctii eonfilct. When 
they did, it was The Dean who won. At Paviknd he made the 
first discovery of a burial of the Old Stone Age. but finding a 
human skeleton among bones of cxihict animals which be knew 
must be very much more amdent than the official date of the human 
CTcadon, his behefs made him declare it to be a later intrusion, the 
burial in fact of a Roinano-Bridsh lady. So this Pakcoliduc 
hunter came to be known as the Red Lady of Paviland* ^Red" 
because the bones had been covered with ochre^ a practice now 
known to have been frequent in the Old Stone Age and which 
may have been intended as a symbol of life. Later, when the battles 
centering round DarwTn and Huxley were over and the immense 
antiquity of man accepted, the Red Lady was disinterred, meta- 
phorically^ for a second time. It is an instance of the knpossibiliiy 
of individual dis^veries bring fully realized until the time b ripe 
for therm Gower must have been the centre of good hunting 
terriEorics during the kst advance and final retreat of the ice, for 
there are several other cnvo-dwcllings in the Peninsula—Long 
Hole, Cat’s Hole and Bacon Hole—hut none of the others has 
associations such as those of Dean Bnekknd and the Red Lady to 
add imaginative significance to their rock walls. 

From Gower the traveller should make hb way w'cstward where 
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the estuary of Milfor<i Haven and the many bays and ciatuiai 
harbours of Pembrokeshire attracted the scai^ers of the New 
Stone Age. Tlierc they bcadicd dicir boats and established the 
communidcs whose great stone tombs have survived them by so 
many thousands of years. Nearly all the monuments to be seen 
are either megalithic tombs, or circles of standing stones^ and k 
would, 1 ihirtk, be unbearably tedious if 1 were to attempt to name 
them all—there arc nearly forty combs in Pembrokeshire alonc+ 
It will show better manners as a guide jf I say where ibe main 
roncencracioiis lie, naming only the more important decs—of 
which indeed, there arc few^ 

Before runiing west^ it is vforth while to push up the Swansea 
Valley and dunb the hilk above Rhyd-y-fro to Mynydd Cam 
Llccharth on w'bich there istands a ring of uptight slabs enclosing 
a central burial-cist—also dab-built. Monuments of this kind, 
which are rekdvrly tare outside Scotland, are interesting as a hot 
bctw'een the free standing circle which seems to have no original 
fimctaiy^ use, and the ordinary round burial-caim of the Bronze 
Age* This Llccharth circle is as much as sixty feet aero* s and the 
sbbs are of large size. Nearby there are s mall stone biuiatchambcTS 
dug into the steeply sloping hillside. 

Towards the west, the first group of sites to be mentioned is in 
Cairnarthcnshirc—four rpcgaliduc buiial><hamben and two groups 
of standing stones on the low hills between the itvcts Towy and 
Taf; on die far side of the Taf beyond the expanse of East Marsh 
there are the Morfa Bychm tombs in the parish of Marros. These 
are a hne of four round or oval cairns ooncaining sjTkall megalithic 
chambers on the terrace running inland from Ragw™ Point. 
As w-e enter Pembrokeshire itself, the county which for its stze 
certainly has the most stone monuments of any in Britain, 
we first encounter a few sites in the relatively low-lying coimtry 
round Milford Haven. Of these die dolmen of King^s Quoit 
has a fine posidon near the sea at Priest's Nose, Manorbicr, 
while the names of both King's Quoit and its opposite number, 
the Dcvil^s Quoit, Broomhill Burrows, at the west end of this 
southern peninsula of Pembrokeshire, strike the right note for die 
^ Little England beyond Wales'. There is a group of standing sioncs 
near the souchem end of the great sweeping curve of St Bride's 
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Bay, but litdc else until* passing the romande landmark of Casdc 
Roch, wc readi the northern pare of the county where monuments 
crowd thickly on and between Sn David^s and Strnmble Heads. 

This IS attractive and interesting country which^ like Cornwall^ 
is chiefly renowned for its coasts. Many bays—from long bows 
of gleambg pale sand, to little pockets with no more than a few 
yards of sand held among the stones—arc recessed between &ngcd 
headlands where the sea is always at work, whether k is wii a 
gentle pushing and falling back, or a savage attack mth spray 
streaming out alcmg the cliffs. The inland scenery is mote varied 
than in Cornwall for the plateau of the old scdbirTitary rocks is 
broken by abrupt outcrops of the much harder rocks spewed up 
by volcanoes. These outcrops, looking a little like South African 
kopjes, have attracted human settlers by offering both building 
material and good shelter. Each one wiU be seen to have a httic 
farm vrith its pretty, dilapidated, out-buildings edged up agains* 
it, built of the same rock buE most sharply distinguisJied by a coat 
of ivhitCTS'ssh, It has hem notieed that a very considerable number 
of dolmens have similarly hem built againsE the volcanic outcrops j 
their architects certainly made use of the stone, but they would 
hardly have been intcrcsEcd in the advantages of shelter and one 
wonders whether these very striking rock masses had been endowed 
with spirits, local deides, and bach dicrcfore, a sanedty which made 
them desirable burial-pkccs . 

At the base of the St. David^s peninsula there b a dolmen on 
each side of the tsso ^drowned valleys* ac Solva. This is a charming 
village and small Iiarbour, and because it b so charming, it is right 
to mention the inconspictious ramparts which defend the headland 
forming the east side of the harbour. 

The traveller, if he b wise, will certainly go to St^ David's Head 
where svbite-paintcd boulders will tell him that it b now held on 
hb behalf by the Nadonal Trusts All headlands have a strong 
appeal, for me a much more powerful one than blands; I love to 
thrust out Into the ocean but not drcumscribecL St. Dayid*s b 
among the fairest. The traveller will have had an oppommiry to 
see die dny cathedral dty of St. David*s, really a large village curious¬ 
ly built round and niflve the gjeat Norman ^urch-^ vULge where 
geese gather every rooming by the War Memorial in the Qty 
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Squirt. Tten he have made his way across die loiv flat 
land flanking the lictlc river Alan with the sUbonette of the hill 
behind St. David's Head raised against the sty in front of him. 
Leaving Whitesand Bay and its bathing to the catd&ee inhabitants 
of the present, he ^vill find a surprisingly narrow and littlo-nscd 
footpath which leads to the head, after first dipping to an cnehant- 
ing small bay which seems to be a secret child of Whitesanfi 
Looking back^ the prospect down the tmmediate cli£» along 
Whitesand Bay and past Point St. John to Ramsey Islands is a 
very lovely one, feelingly enlunccd by the soft green of the 
chequered fields of the inland plateau. Armed with a map, the 
traveller will seek out the four or five nor very notable dolmens, 
including those of Cam LhdL where one side of the chamber was 
formed by the natural rocky outcrop. If die rst prove too hard 
to find be must mate for the very nose of St^ David where he 
cannot fail to see the fine stone ramparts, probably cf the Iron 
Age or (native) Roman period which convert it into a promomory 
fort with conspicuous rings marking the site of huts in the interior. 
On this ultimate extremity he should also be able to detect the 
dolmen of Coctan Arthur. Finally the opportunity is offered to 
this imaginary and happy traveller to cliitd? down onto a lower 
rock mass, the last spike w'hich land here thrusts against sea. There 
he can rest watching the bathers in Whitesand Bay^ midgets moving 
on either side of the grjcefid curved line of the surf, and perhaps 
looking dowm on a fishing boat which* as it chugs across the 
wrinkled skin of die sea^ gives him flicouragement to think of 
the craft of the Stone Age voyagers which must have once 
ridden there. These people naay perhaps have carried cattle and 
sheep with them in their boats, hvesiock rhat could have been seen 
from this vantage-point. But secretly in their heads they must 
have carried the cradition and the image which would enable 
them* indeed drive them, to raise those massive stone tombs for ihcir 
dead which now alone remind us of their voyages. 

Between Sl David's Head and the second, &r greaEcr, concentra¬ 
tion of monuments beliind Strumblc Head and round Fishguard 
Bay^ there is a scatter of tombs among w'hidi 1 should like to single 
out Carreg Samson or Longhouse in the parish of Mathry. It has 
a pleasant position, near the sea and, with its seven uprights and 
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single large covcr-stoncp is a good example of the simple dolmep^ 
The crowding of sites round Fishguard Bay shows that four thou¬ 
sand years ago^ as to-dayi this sheketed inlet was regarded as a 
good harbour. There art five Combs immediately above It on the 
west side^ and another four not far away on the hilh still further 
west; though none is of special note* nearly all descr\x to be 
sought out by those who enjoy such hunting. WcU to the south of 
Fishguard Bay there is a standing stone row (the only one in the 
county} at Parc y Meirw^ LbnUawer^ and near it another dohnen 
with the name of Coetan Arthur, but the most interesting, because 
unusual, monuments are further east round Newport, One of 
them, to the west of the town, is indeed unique; Cetrig y Gof 
consists of a roughly circular mound with five rectangular cists 
facing outwards from its circumferenoei It U a good example of 
local idiosyncracy in megalithic architEctmc. Carreg Coetan* 
which is almost b Newport, is worth seeing precisely because it b 
uncommoUi but a neat and charajcterisdc example of dolmen- 
The other unusual comb is among die group bland from Newport 
on the northern dopes of die Ptescly Hihs^ This is Poitrc l£ai in 
the parish of Nevcm, a southern representative of a t^'pe of tomb 
which we diall find to be more fiequent in North Wales and w^hich 
has disringuisbed relatives in Ireland and South-Wc^t Scotland, The 
most striking and characteristic feature is a ponal formed of two 
very tail, piUar-lLkc jamb-stoaci with a lower one forming, as it 
were, a hafif-door between them. Pentre I&n has the further fixture* 
found in many of the finest Scotch and tish tombs, of a forecourt 
leading up to the entry, semicircular in plan and built of upright 
slabs. Very often the portaU arc by far the taUcst stones in the 
building, and the capstone therefore slopes back from them, but 
here the upright forming the inner end of the chamber is equally 
high. These arc the sound archaeological reasons for distinguishbg 
Pentre Ifan, but there arc others. It has been mentioned by topo¬ 
graphers since the early sevcntccLadi OGntnry and in about 1830 it 
was painted in oils by Richard Tonge of Bath, knowm as a 
^painter and modeller of Megaliths". The structure is in reality 
given a slightly finiasdc air by the very narrow pobts of the three 
uprights on which the &pstone rests; it appears improbable that 
So litdc can support $0 much. This impression that the capstone is 
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virtually floadng above the burial-chambet is skilfully enhanced 
by Tongc who makes the supporting stones taller and more lender 
dun they are; they are also slightly twisted and have an appearance 
extraordinarily reminiscent of Henry Moore^s three female figures in 
Battersea Park- The painter has pricked up the surroundjng mild 
slopes into craggy moimcaiiis and has seated a simple shepherd 
bowed over his crook beside the monumetiE; against a background 
of piled white clouds he has achieved a brillianc eombination of 
ncar-^coiracy with romantic art. 

Another unique grave lies rather over a mile to the south-east 
of Pentre Ifan in the parish of Melinc. This is Bedd yr Afane, the 
Dwarf^s or Bcaver^s Grave, a monument which can hardly be 
desciibetl as mcgalichic as the chamber is buLlt of quite small stones. 
This chambet is as much as thirty feet long, ’wedge-shaped in plani 
tapering from six feet to three feec^ and set down in die centre of a 
roughly rectangular mounds It recalls a common type of Irish 
tomb-architertUTC. 

Boch Pentre Ifan and the Dwarf*s Grave are on the notthem 
slopes of the Mynydd Prescelly or the ’Prescly Mountain and there is 
a considerable number of do lmens, standing stones and other monu- 
meiiis on the southern spurs which run down on the other side of 
their long narrow spine. Among these is the stone drde at Meini 
G’wyr, Uandyssilio East, which is the only circle in South Wales 
in which the scones arc set upon a sUghly embanked ring. It can 
very reasonably be claimc<h however* that the Prcscly Mountain 
as a whole is of far greater mteresE in our prehistory than any 
single monument. We have already seen that the blue stones at 
Stonehenge were originally quarried &om the volcanic dolcdce of 
this ridge, whde the larger recumbent ^altar stone* thaE has thr 
place of honour in the umemiDst pan of the sanctuary is a sand¬ 
stone which might come &om one of several regions of South Wales* 
but seems most likely to have been taken from the ncighhourhood 
of Milford Haven. Some of the blue stones show marks which 
suggest they formed part of an earlier building before they were 
erected at Stonehenge. On thr AUp cf Sauih Walri the 

Ordnance Survey authorities have insetted three roads, one the 
track known as the Flemmg’^s Way which runs cast and west along 
the Prcsely ridge, and two o ther s leading from it* and 
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approximately the line of nuodlcm roads^ down the southern 
spurs Eo end on Niilford Haven- The implication is that when 
same exiting monument, of whac kind we do not ktiow^ was 
dismantled so that its sanred stones niigbc he carded to Salisbury 
Plain, they were pushed, dragged, levered, rolled down one of 
these cracks to be embarked in Milford Haven. They may then 
have been ferried across the Bristol Channel and again transported 
overland along the parallel ridge of the Mendips. Whether or 
not we ever understand this extraordinary', really all but incredible, 
event better than we do at present, it must remain one of the most 
dramatic in our prehistory and perhaps the most w'eighty proof 
of the power of tehgious sancrions in the prelibtoric Europe. 


Apart from the scattered circles and rows In central Wales, there 
is remarkably little eo hnk the two centres of archaeological interest 
in South and North Wales. Thh is particularly true of megalithic 
architecture; along the whole centrd span of coast from south of 
Cardigan to north of Barmouth tiierc is not a single recorded tomb. 
One can only gtiess that at the time, over four thousand years agOp 
when the Stone Age peoples were voyaging along otir coasts in 
search of good tandmg-piaces, there may have been some natural 
harrier of salt marsh or forest fringe w'hich prevented them from 
beaching anywlicrc on the diores of Cardigan Bay. 

There are a few forts in cliis otherwise barren region, but they 
are not of great note and I will name only Pen Dmas near Aber¬ 
ystwyth for this has been excavated and proved to be prehistoric, 
dating from the end of the Iron Age. In England one confidently 
expects hilWbrts to be pre-Roman but in Wales many seem to 
have been occupied during the time of the Roman occupation 
and may even have been built rhciL 

Aj soon as the traveller has left the volcanic peaks of Cadet Idris 
behind him and crossed over Afon Mawddath, he b back in a 
teniiory rich m ancient monuments'^ the first are in Hanaber 
parish, a place continuous with Barmouth itself Leaving the flat 
coastal snip just before ri^ehing Tal-y-bonr, he must make for the 
solid gloomy old foimhoLise of Hendre Eirian and then follow the 
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steep path that ditubs up beside the deep gully of the Ceimant 
Hengwm Egryu^ Across this stream aud making a fine silhouetK 
above him the toiling craveller will see the ramparts of Pendiuas 
fort, a place excavated earnestly but without result—^ic cannot be 
certainly dated. Towards the shotildcr of the hiU, he must leave 
the stream and swing to tbc righs, allowing himself to be guided 
by the collapsing or collapsed poles and wires of an overhead 
r^way which once served a manganese-mine. Near its last up- 
right^ he will be able to sec two long, shapeless masses of piled 
stone, looking a litrle like grey dismtegrating whales laid out on 
the hill-side to die* These are the two interesting and impoitant 
long cainu known as, the Cameddau Hengwm* The southem is 
the larger, nearly two hundred feet long^ and the first feature that 
one b likely lo see is a chamber with w'alls built from the small 
blocks of the cairn but roofed by a large single capstone. This little 
cell, near the ceni^c of the calm, is approached along a short passage; 
when 1 visited the sice I had covered the last mile in fierce rain, 
each drop stinging the hec like a viper, and I was happy to plunge 
beneath the shelter of the capstone and to sit, a female Jonah* 
secure tn thb relatively comfortable belly. The most striking part 
of thb moumuenc is, however, at its eastern end, hidden from 
immediate sight by the modem stone wall which rides across the 
caim. There are three exceedingly tall uprights with a fallen 
capstone behind representing the remains of a chamber with a 
high, blocked portal of the khid we have seen in Cornwall (p. i SS) 
and, after a fashion, at Perttre ifan in Pembrokeshire. The northern 
of the tw'O jamb-stones is nussing^ but f suspect it may be the long 
block lying half-covered by turf a few yards to the north- The 
slightly smaller northern wfiale has less architectural Lneerest; a 
central chamber with diy'stone walls similar to its neighbour may 
perhaps once have been roofed by the slab which now- rests on the 
body of the caim at the w^cst end ; towards the cast end there appear 
to be two rather meagre side cells walled with very thin slabs^ 
Both these Cameddau Hmgwm cairns, large and impressive 
though they arc, seem to show an architectural looseness and lack 
of formality which suggests that they are relatively bic monuments 
built by settlers iu whose minds the traditional forms were already 
growing vague. Not &x firom the cairns is another pair of adjacent 
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monuments: the Canxrddau Hengwm circles; these arc now 
much destroyed hue origin^y the stones stood on a raised ring. 
1 have it on first- hand authority that one well-known archaeologist 
first met another emnped ont beside these circles* and chat on 
looking into his fiy'ing-pan he found him to be f H^oTing a mbaure 
of bacon* chocolate and onions. Let me admit, to save all further 
research, that the cirdc-diggerp camper and original cook was that 
great and beloved man* Mr, Op G. S* Crawford! 

Rcniming to the coastal road the traveller will find the next 
site, hardly a mile further north, as easy to visit as the Caxneddau 
Hengwm arc scroiuous. The Dyffryn long bajrmv b approached 
through the iron gates of the village school and will be found along¬ 
side che playground not many yards from the highway. There 
arc some remains of the barrow, and the pair of bunaJ-chamfaers* 
both of the blocked-portal type, have their capstones in pbee and 
are the very textbook picture of megalithic architecture. It b not 
easy to understand how tncy would have stood within their cover- 
ing mound or how the dead would have been conveyed into them. 
I speak of them wiEhout reverence because, well preserved and 
conspicuous as they are, iheir humdrum sicuanofip their air of 
having been the centre of countless games of hide and seek, of 
having been visited even by tillage dogs* rcducs the sanctity which 
dings about these tombs in w^der and more exalted places^ 

Journeying northwards again along the coastal highway* at 
Lbnbedr, about three miles beyond DyffiyTi, the road passes two 
standing stones which arc conspicuous in a field on the left-Jiand 
side: one is of quite exceprional height and the eye b caught by 
the railing and trees which surround them. A little further on in 
the parish of Uanfair is the dolmen of Gwcni Einion* an attractive 
structtire which seems to be enhanced by being embedded in a 
modem stone wall. 

I suppose that 1 have some prejudice against Roman sites as 
places of pilgrimage, a prgudice due to a conviction that I know 
the kind of life that went on in banacks and private houses, a 
rational and commercial kind of Life not altogether unlike our owm 
The monuments left by prehistoric nun are attractive partly bc^ 
cause they represent ways of feeling and acrion never fijlly to be 
comprehended by ourselves. Tie b«t that can usually be expected 
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of Roman remaiiu is that tliey provoke wonder and admiradon 
for Ehe mdomitablc u^ill of the mdonnl fnaji—an cniodoii to which 
[ personally am not greatly smccptible. HerCj in Merioneth* 
hovtrver, there is a group of Roman andqnides of quite unusnaJ. 
quality—due, 1 believe, to their extraordinary rcmotcnc^, and an 
imaginative realization of the fear that the alien troops must have 
felt in a place SO exposed to the violence and dirk spiiituaJ forces 
of the barbarians who were at homo among these moors and 
mountaiiLS. This place is the fort of Tomen-y-mur, From Lkn- 
fair* it is reached by going through Harlech vinth its fairy-tale 
castle thrust out above die sea and up the fertile Vale of Ffesdniog* 
then by lane and gated track to a lonely piece of countryside two 
miles due north of XnmfjTiydd on a finely situated spur. 
To the west there is an open view down the Vale to the sea; on all 
other sides magnificent mountain scenery^ perhaps the finest to the 
south where the eye is carried do’wn the high valley of Trawsftnydd 
with its reservoir bke as far as the distant grey shapes of Cadrr 
Idris. The group of monuments wliich is here enclosed in its own 
remoteness consists of a fort, an amplutheatre, remains of a bath¬ 
house and other buildings, several Utile square burial-mounds^ a 
parade-ground and a curiom artificial platform. The track ’ftill 
lead the traveller first lo the ampliithearre^ said to be the only one 
anaebed to an auxiliary fort: a fact which suggests that ^cbl 
indulgences were needed to keep up morale m a most unpopular 
station. The path to the fort then leads past a rectangular enclosure 
which has been partially levelled and embanked and may reasonably 
be recognized as a parade-groundL The most conspicuous thing 
in the fort itself is not Roman, but a medieval motte whose pudding¬ 
shaped mound rises boldly near the centre of the fortifications^ 
From the vantage-point on its summitp it is asy to distinguish 
the surrounding ramparts of a first-century fore: it is also noriceablc 
that a cross-wall runs through the mottc itself. The explanadon 
b that when Tomcn-y^mur was being rebuilt in stone, prcsunoably 
in the early second centiuy% it was decided to reduce die area and 
this inner line marks the "west wall of the smalier, remodelled fort. 
The morte therefore stands over the rite of the later entrance and 
it is nOE at all unpossible that the gate may be preserved inside the 
moundn A Roman crack leaves the south-east entrance and leads 
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dove'll to the stream; beside it the foundations of \rarioas bidIdingSp 
one probably 2 bath-liousep arc standing open, bttered vdth. frag- 
mcncs of brick and tile. This track begins again on the other sitic 
of the stream and burial-phccs can be seen dong its course up to 
half a mile from ihe fort. As for the large artificial piaeform, it is 
to be found bctTA'ccm tlie stream and the parade-^oundp but there is 
bttle to do there but speculate whether it is a base for a catapult 
or a pompous tnonumentt and why either a cacapuk or a monu¬ 
ment should ^ve been u-anted b be desolate wilds of Tomoi-y- 
mur. 

Those who^ like myself have kept their nursery images and sdH 
see Wales as a pig*s head, will recognize the Caernarvon peninsula 
as a forwarddopping ear. This ear, then, is marked along its length 
by warts, or rathc^r by a Ime of isolated hills which give an attractive 
proftie whether seen from the regioii w^e have just left or from the 
Anglesey side. Three of these hills were used by Celtic tribesmen 
as the hill-forts for which they are so obviously suited. Before 
entering the peninsula proper^ mendon should perhaps be made 
of Cist Cerig, the high portal stones of a vanished dolmen ki 
the parish of Treflys between Portmadoc and Cricciedi^ and of two 
ocher dolmens in Llanysturndwy parish west of Cricciech. None is 
of much meric chough the mtcrest of CUt Cerig is increased by the 
"eup marks*, Urde hemispherica] hoEow's^ cut on a natural rock-Hce 
twcnty-fjve yards east of the dolmen. 

The first and by far the best known of the liill 4 brts bTre^r Cciri 
which occupies one of the summits of chc hill, over eighteen 
hundred feet high, known as Yr Eifl or the Rivals, Probably die 
best way co reach it is to scramble up che barren rocky slope 
between Llanaelhaiam and Lbthfacn, but in so doing die climber 
winds round the shoulder of the hdb b such a way as to enter chc 
camp along die ancient road and through the mam entrances on 
the north-west side* On this side there is an outer rampart runnbg 
in places as much as two htnidrcd feet from the mab wall of the 
fon; the gateway through it has a massive Eankmg w-alL Tre'r 
Ceiri is a most remarkable place, perhaps the most bteresdng 
spectacle among all the stone-built hiH-forts of Britain, Ic is long 
and very narrow, running nortk-casc by south-west; the single 
rampart is entirely built of scones piled loosely but with cvid^i 
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skill—evident because they h^ve kept a iiii shape for somediing 
like two tboosand years. The best stretch is on the north-west 
side where the wall stiU stands quite sbe feec high and has a well- 
marked rampart walk behind a protcctiiig parapet; a little postem 
gate opens through its base. From the northern end, which passes 
fifteen hundred feet, there is a commanding oudook—overUnd 
to Snowdon, oversea north to Anglesey with Holyhead MDuntahi 
as its chief landmark, the ranges of Merioneth as £ii as Cadet Idris. 
Readers will, 1 hope* forgive me for praising yet another view if I 
confess that 1 have never seen it, having myself visited the fon in a 
blinding mist. TreV Ceiri is probably best known for the stone- 
built huts with w 4 uch it b cxoivdcd. These huts are, indeed^ most 
remarkable^ some arc round and some rectangular b plait* and 
many of them arc approaclied through well-constnicted passages. 
OuEside the wall lie a number of small cncEosures, agab with 
dry'SEonc walb* some of %vlrich may be catde pounds, others 
gardens; the gate W’hich opens from the narrow soutb-westem 
end of the fort has imposbg banking walls and leads into a kbd of 
walled roadway witli round huts and other enclosures built up 
against it. One may leave Tic^r Ceiri maxvellmg at the energy 
needed to build the rampart and houses from tboinands of tons of 
Stones* but also puzzled by the kbd of life which could have been 
led in this high, rocky place, so laborious to approach, so unsultablcp 
one would have thought, for the management of cattle^ As for 
the period of the occupadon* the fort may have been built during 
the prelustoric Iron Age but it ccrtamly remained in use during the 
Roman period. 

Before gobg further along the peniitsula* it is worth visitbg 
two dohnetLS on the coast to the north-cast, both of them in ihe 
parish of Clynnog-fawr, famous for its magic weU and shrine of 
St. Bcuno. The furthest oH' is also the least interestiiig* a neat* 
orthodox dolmen with faint traces of a drcnlar mound standing 
in a field just w'hete the road from Clyrmog forks to Llanll)fiiJ« 
The nearer one can be reached by an agreeable path from Clynnog- 
fowT church; it smids b a green meadow very dose to die sea 
within a htde railing which seems less offensive than these necessary 
protections often are. What b most distinctive about thb Baehwcn 
dolmen is that the upper side of the capstone is pitted all over vrith 
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cup-m^ks, many of them still very smooth and well mimdictL 
Returning to push westu-ard along the *ear* the second hill- 
fort is Gam Bodfean a mile south of Nevin* which should he 
approached 6om a delightfully wooded road on the southern side — 
very unlike the uncompromising rocky slopes at TreV Cdri. The 
ramparts here are badly preserved, but there arc some exceUeut 
examples of round huts; the highest point is occupied by a chaodc 
pile of stones which may possibly be the ruin of a medieval mottc . 
The skeleton forms of a dead forest on the hilltop make a stricken 
scene reminiscent of Paul Nash's paintings of the gaunt trunks and 
angular bianchcs of trees blasted on the Western Front. 

From Gam Bodfean the third fort, Cam Fadryn^ eati! readdy 
he seen about three miles away on its isolated, sugarloaf hilL 
[ wi D name cw'o mcgalidiic tombs in this extremity of the 
peninsula, one the Mynydd Ccfiiamwlch dolmen near the coast 
just cast of PcuUceh, and the second Tan y muriau near Rhiw, a 
long cairn whth portallcd chamber compainblep though &r less 
well preserved^ with the Cameddau Hengwron 
At Cacman'on the foundations of part of the walk of Roman 
Scgojidum are kept open to the public; they make an unattraedve 
sight as Roinan fbundadons usually do, but the small museum on 
the site is good of its kiiiiL What is far more interesting than the 
remains themselves is to he able to see the successive moves of this 
settlement dowTi from the hiUs- On Twthii] at the mouth of the 
Cadnant Valley is the original Celtic Itqii Age fort; the Romans 
built their station on the slopes of Llanbeblig below the hilWbrt* 
and finally Edward III founded modem Caernarvon when he 
built his magnificent castle right at the water s edge. To the north¬ 
east of Caernarvon beside the road just south-east of Llandciiuolen 
is the small hill-fort of Dinorwig, enclosed by large earthen ramparts^ 
whose name may perhaps indicate the Citadel of the Ordo^iccs. 

C. Anglesey 

Anglesey is built of some of the oldest rocks of Wales; save for a 
smaU pocket in the caitrc of the east coast, the stuff of the island 
vras almost all laid down in Archaean times, immeasurable ages 
before the first emergence of life. The first, Cilcdonian^ period 
of folding has creased it from north-wtst to south-w^est; the small 
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valleys and low ridges follow this axis almost vdih the tegulariry 
of pleated paper. Looking at the map h is interesting to sec how, 
except for the modem Holyhead higlrway and the coastal road, all 
the cottntry lanes provide a pattern of oblique parallel stripes for die 
reason that most of them teep to the tops of these regular ridges. 
Its extreme antiquity has not given the island fine scenery; al¬ 
though ii IS dlteth sloping gently dofftn towards the south-west 
from higher ground to the north, there arc no hills of any height 
or distinction, with the exception of Holyhead Mountain which 
just manages lo out-top seven hundred feet. The prospects across 
the island are uninteresdiig, but happily it is always possible to 
look back towards die mainland and sec the undulaiirtg plateau of 
Anglesey as no more dun a foreground to SnoNvdonia and the 
fretted line of the Caernarvon peninsula. 

However uninspired the scenery, Anglesey^ the andenc Mona, 
is full of prehistoric interest. It is knowru of course, as a Ute 
stronghold of Celtic Druidism in Europe and although the priest¬ 
hood has left no certain visible remains {even their sacred groves, 
were^ after aJh cut down by the Romans I) thdr known presence 
there adds interest to discovery. For example, when during the 
war a rich treasure of Celtic Iron Age remains, induding a few 
obviousEy rictial objects as w'cU as the fragmcnis of many chariots, 
was taken from a peat bog, it was suggested that ic might have 
been thrown there after the Roman exterminarion of the Druids in 
A.D+ 6t. Tbb Uyn Ccirig treasure is now in the National Mustuni 
at Cardiff. 

In addition to such half-histoocal assodations^ Anglesey can show 
many prehistoric antiquities, the main interest being divided 
between megalithic tombs and groups of native Celtic huts of 
the Roman period. 

The largest number of megaliths lie aior^ the south-^stetn 
stretch of the island above that magnificent channel* the Mcnai 
Straits, which with its swift, quiet water flawing between thickly- 
wooded banks* has the air of some great river quite beyond the 
scale of our British Isles. The Erst important monuments after 
crossing Mcnai Bridge are the well-known chamhered graves in 
the gounds of Lord Anglcscy*s house* on the bank of the Straits 
baldly more than a mile hdow the Tubular Bridge. The Plas 
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Newydd dolmen stands at die end of the drive between the man¬ 
sion and a cricket field where it commands a view across the 
Straits. In such a place it at once suggests an cigbccenth-ccniury 
folly, an ornament to the house put up by some romantically 
minded peer. In tniili, however, it is a genuine prehistoric monu¬ 
ment of a rather unusual kind j there are two a^acent chambers, 
one larger than the other, with very massive uprights and cap¬ 
stones, separated by a single upright. It is possible, though not 
to my TTiind likely, that the smaller chamber was originally a 
passage or antedhimbcr giving access to the larger. The second 
mftm itnmt at Plas Ncwydd is reached by following a path through 
kitchen garden and shrubbery to a sloping meadow immediately 
above the Straits. This is Bryn yr Hen Bobl, a tomb made notice¬ 
able by an unusually well-preserved mound, kidney-shaped and 
suiTOundcd by hrge trees. A twisted thorn hang? elegantly above 
die entrance which is of a unique kind. After a forecourt not 
the homed approach to a Cotswold long bairow, the way 
into the rectangular chamber is over a slab w^th two semicircular 
bites taken out of its uppet edge. There can be little doubt that 
there was formerly an upper slab with correspoodiag bites which 
fitted upon the lowcc, like a pair of stocks, and so formed a double 
pott-hole, the diameier of the holes being unusually small. This 
grave has been eitcavated and yielded pottery of ihe New Stone 
Agc^ ii also proved to have a long narrow horn projecting from 
it down the meadow, but it is now very hard to disringutsh- 
The next site to be visited not much more than a mile away is 
one of the most famous in Welsh prehistorj'—the passage grave of 
Bryn^lli-Ddu. The imposing tomb is the finest representative 
in England and Wales of a type of monument well known in 
Ireland and Scotland, in which a large polygonal chamber is 
approached along a much narrower passage, the whole being 
covered by a round cairn or mound. Bryn Cclli lies near a farm 
road just south of T lan ddaniei Fab; since its excavation and restora¬ 
tion it has been protected bya h< 1 iiiijitry of ^iK^orks railing, and the key 
must be fotched from the farmhouse. As now restored a passage 
and chamber built of large uprights with drystone fillings arc 
covered by a mound witli a kerb of quite large stones. Inside die 
chamber is a pillar stone, almost perfectly circular in cros^^ctrion 
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ajid with an arafidally smoothed snr&ce; a monolith of thh form 
and in tliis pondon can hr assumed co have had a phallic significance. 
Anocher mosi uniuual feature is a stone now standing upright 
immediately beyond the end of the chamber at a point which 
would origiiially have been at the centre of the mound- This slab* 
which the excavator found prone above a ritual pit containing 
burnt bones^ is covered with an indsed design of wavy lines and 
spirals which meander over both &ces and the narrow upper edge. 
The pattern maics one think of the magical maps of the journey^ 
ings of the spirit before birth, drawn by some aboriginal Australian 
^ibes. There are many other details to but I have described 
enoiigh to suggest the fiasdnadon and importance of Bryn-CcIU- 
Ddu and the liints concmiing the religlotis beliefs and ritual prac- 
dees of its buildcts with whidi it tantalizes us. 

One last site is worth visitiiig in this south-western comer of the 
isle—the dolmen of Bodowyr in Iknidan parish. This is another 
neat and hLamclcssdolmcnwith a regular, almost pyramidal capstone. 

The other region rich in antiquities is the high ground along the 
eastern coast. In the Beaumaiis promontory there is plenty of 
medieval interest, but of prehistoric sites only t^ hill-fort of Bwrdd 
Arthur is worth naming. Near the base of the promontory beside 
the road from Llamadwm to Pentraeih, the ruined megalith 
called Hen Drefor Llansadwm lies in a peaeeful meadow with a 
prospect of the Snowdon peaks. It is now in two parts, wth a 
tall upright portal sccuie at the cast end; probably it was originally a 
single *segmcncal" chamber of the kind to be described at Tre- 
fignach (p. 225^). 

Taking the mam coastal road past the wide ruddy stretches of 
Red Wharf Bay, the traveller should turn left at Red Wharf 
station^ along this lane he will find the not very remarkable dolmen 
of Glyn on his left and then reach Pant-y-Sacr, wdLich stands on 
high ground above ihe hamlet of Tyn-y-^ongL This is another 
of the mcgalithic tombs of Anglesey which has been Bcienclfically 
dug—and again the excavation revelled unexpected features. To¬ 
day the visitor might not notice more than a large capstone in a 
sloping posidon on rather low supporting stones; in &ct this 
chamber is recessed in a kidney mound very much like a smaller 
Bryn yt Hen Bobl (p. 225), while below the capstone is a rodc-cut 
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di^bcr sbrocn by ten feec long which contained due remains of 
a very large numbcf of bodics^ Finds of pottery sliowed that Pant- 
y-SacT bad been used during the New Stone andcarly Bronze Ages. 

Rejoining the coast road we can keep on it as far as LlanaUgo 
and there iSce the lane pose Lligwy famn Close by the roadside 
the Lligwy dolmen is very noriccahle witliin its ring of iron railings. 
The colossal rectangular capstone, weighing about rft'crt)^-five 
tons, is supported on a number of dispropottionacely small up¬ 
rights; below it a crevice in the natural rock has been utilized to 
irute a shelf. Here as at Pant-y-Saer a surprisiTigly large number 
of individuals had been buried. 

A hundred yards or so further along the lane a signpost and stile 
sherw the way to the enclosed scedement of Din Lligw)% the path 
winding through a wood which in spring is brilliant svith flowrs. 
This is a site to which, were I Baedeker, I should give a maximum 
of scars. Within a stout enclosure woP* there is a group of lM>U 5 es* 
two of them dreukr, bur die rest rectangular in plan and all 
spadom, splendidly btiUc and almost intacr. Nearly all the -walls 
show a massive constrirction with oji mner and outer facing of 
large slabs and a packing of smaller stones. Din Lligwy shows 
signs of having buildings of more than one period, but it is known 
to have been inhabited during the Roman occupation down to 
the fourth century a.d.; it must surely have been the stronghold 
of some chieftain of uniisual standing—one would like to think that 
the lord lumsdf lived in the larger round house, a pLice quite 
worthy to rank os a Celtic palace. 

After liigyvy, the hist monument to be visited on tliis Journey 
is for away to the north, the Mcini Herion near LlanfcchcU—three 
tall standing stones set in a triangle. The ruined megalith w^hieh 
lies between them and the sea is excessively hard to find. 

Although there are a few other dolmens and standing stones 
scattered through Anglesey, the only other region to which ! 
should wish to guide the followers of anriquity is that island 
beyond an island beyond an island—Holyhead- Most visitors are 
likely to arrive in the town itself and will discover that the advan¬ 
tages of tii-c harhour were already recognized by the Romans. 
The late Goihic church of St- Gybi sonds within a tiny fort, hardly 
an acre in extent, built on the edge of the harbour, it shows that 
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characicrbdc Lite Roirtui aichlEtcturc wicli projecting bastions at 
the comcni two of them sdU standing Ehough badly in need of 
repair. The place has never been dug^ but it is a reasonable guess 
tlui Cacr Gybi was built during the last hopeless attempt to pro¬ 
tect the coast frota Irish and other barbarian raiders bte in die 
fourth century^ 

It IS an easy walk through the straggling outskirts of the town 
to Holyhead Mountain whose modest hump is alos'ays to be seen 
across the level expanse of Anglesey, Once the straggle is left 
behind, the short climb is delightful; here ac last one is made 
aware of the inesdmable age of the rocks: they are highly crystalline 
and on a bright day glisten wth a bUdc-and-svhite harshness 
against $ca and blank blue sky. It is safe to foUow any of the paths 
which twist up among the tumble of stones for all ultimately had 
to one of the entranpes of Cacr-y^Twip the fort occupying the 
tuirmiit of this almost sea-girt mountain^ The finest entrancep 
both architecturally and as a look-out place, i$ the nortli-eastcm* 
where ihe stone ramparts turn to make flanking walls very much 
like those at Trc'r Indeed Cacr-y-TwT is like a less im¬ 

posing Tre'r CcLri without ics hues and endomres; it haSp on the 
north side, a similar parapered rampart walk, and the rough but 
skilful piling of the uiasoiuy is very much die same^ Towards the 
souihem end ramparts are uimectssary* for the hill falls away in 
(anged prcdpiccs. dangerous and almost impassable; there is, 
however, a sreep path down on the western side. From here a 
walled track forking left away from the chft~leads to the hut group 
of Ty MawT, which, like all such sites in this part of the world, arc 
marked as Cyttiau r Gwyddelod, or Irish Falks' Houses. It is 
a long group of huts, nearly all drcular, spread down a slope; 
some have hearths still visible, and at the time of their cxcavadon 
some were furnished with mortars and grbiding-stones. There is 
no clearly definetl enclosure wall hfce that at Din Lligwy. This 
settlement seems to have been occupied by the native Cetdc popub- 
don late in the Roman penod, probably during the third and foiirth 
Centuries. By following the road that zigzags along the W'esc coast 
one can reach a smaller but simibr settlement against the road 
junction by the bay of Porth-dafarch; the huts are now over- 
growiip but diere is something appealing in this hamlet set like a 
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scaii<k report dose boide its pmty bay. This conviedon of agree¬ 
able li\Tng is remforced by the knowledge that a handsome bronze 
tankard handle was found among the huts. 

The last site to be seen in Holyhead is also the most spectacular. 
Thb is the ebborate mcgaEthic bunal-chambcr wduth lies beside 
a Lme jusc beyond Trefigtiath &rm to the souih-east of Holyhead 
town. It is a long narrow suncture whose huge angular blocks 
give an idea of megalithie architecture at its grandest; to-day the 
tomb falls into three separate sections udth the largest and most 
complete chamber at the east end. Here two call stones and other 
oudicis suggest a portal with forecourt (a licde like Pentre Ifaii» p. 
215), and it is generally believed that Trefignath represents a type 
of tomb frequent across the sea in Ulster and south-west Scodand 
in wrhich a loiig parallel-sided gallery with high portal and semi¬ 
circular forccoun is divided hy partition stones into a number of 
segments. There are tvro other dubious examples in Anglesey but 
none other is known in England or Wales and their presence here 
suggests the sea traffic which must have been carried on round the 
head of the Irish Sea even at this distant rime of the New Stone Age. 

D. The North Welik Coast tfnd the N<!?rr/ienT Afarckes 

Returning from Mona to die mamiand it is impossible to avoid 
seeing the new and extraordinary profile of Penmaenmawr* the 
mouncain winch tow-ers above ihe cliff road just beyond LlanEur- 
fcchan. Here colossal quarries for road metal and other humble 
purposes have devoured the whole mountain-top mduding the 
fine fort which once crowned it. The engineers have left a single 
column of rock standing to mark the former height of the moun¬ 
tain, and this projects grotesquely above the next line of quarry 
walls now eating to'^'ards it. 

Although the fort has gone, there are still sites of great interest 
to be seen on this bih, and to reach them the visitor should make 
his way into the hack streets which climb up behind the town of 
Penmaenmawr. Here he can easily find the footpath to Graig 
Lwyd £irm which is comfortably tucked at the foot of a small 
valley out of sight* and almost out of earshotp of the ugliness and 
racket of the quarries. The volcanic rock now so much in demand 
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fqr iro^id metal found by New Stone Age people to be service¬ 
able for stone implements. Over a wide area qf tbe steep slopes of 
Penmaenmam behind and to die west of the the loose scree 
and surface soil have been found co be thickly littered with scone 
Mcs^ adzes^ and picks in various stages of manufacture—including 
many broken Svasters*. This was, in fact* a large-scale factory^ 
and geotogical analysis has proved that its products were widely 
traded about che country. There is another such pkee now known 
in Westmorland and these centres for stone majiu&ctures can be 
seen as the western rivals of the flint-mines and faaories of eastern 


and soudiem Erkgland. 

Tliere is, of course, nothing to be seen above ground of this, 
one of the most ancient industrial centres in Britain, but it is legid- 
maie while climbing up the valley by a pretty footpath above the 
stream to t hink of the past activity which these dopes must have 
knowm. We can imagine the men in their leather dothes squatting 
at their working-floors^ each perhaps with a little hut or shelter 
round hiim equipped wnih his anvil stone and implements and 
niatcriak for chipping and polishing- We can recall the sound of 
hammcriiig and the small rattle of fljees—a faint, faint premonition 
of the din of the modem quarries. 

After a steep dimb up the stream to its head the travcHec will 
come out on open moorland and can look back to a marme view 
bounded by Puffin Island (off the easternmost tip of Anglesey) and 
the bold form of Great Orme^s Head- Here without much diffi¬ 
culty he will find what is probably the best known of the Welsh 
stone drdes—the Druid's Cirdcp Penmaenmawt. The stones 
have stood on a low bauk^ but many unfortunately have been 
destroyed, thrown down Of moved from their pWe^ A few 
yards to die west is another group of stones sontetuncs marked as 
a smaller circle; it is, however, quite impossible to disdnguisli an 
ordered plan. Considerably further west again the path which 
foUoTVs the edge of the moorland towards the summit of Penmaen^ 
mawT passes a large round barrow w^hich is said to be of die ‘beJl* 
form (p. 23). If such an identification has any significancep this 
cumulus is a freakish outlier of an -essenfialJy so utbem type- 

The Roman road from Aber wieiit across the hilli up here to the 
fort of Ksmoviiim in die Conway VaUey* and mounraui^walkers 
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would do well to find ic and let it nkc them past a number of cairns. 

forts, sanding stones and other minor andquidei unctl at 
bit they make their ^^'ay to the riverside at Caerhun, the site of 
the Roman staticHi. Most people, however, will go by the historic 
town of CiMiway and fiom diete up the wide, fertile valley to 
Caerhun. The fort is easily identified for the parish church stands 
in. one comer, the ramparts actually supporting the churchyard 
walls. Only the strong outline of the walk can now be followed, 
the rest having returned to meadow, but it is a place worth visithig. 
To the south-west of Caerhun, near lianbedr-y'-Ccnnin, is the 
finely placed bill-fort of Pen y Gacr. with its wefl-preserved tam¬ 
pans and a tare ettevaux de ftise of pointed stones on the south and 
west. Before leaving Conway itself it is w'orth nuking the cHjnb 
t0 the west up Conway Mountain to the hill-fott of Castell Qaer 
Scion (or licion). A mined stone wall encloses the main fort, a 
smaller fort at the wcsccm end and more than forty hut-drclcj. 

Higher up, the beauty of the Conway quickens as the mountains 
draw nearer and the sides of the valley become richly forested. 
Here there is one site which merits the very considerable efforts 
needed to reach it. The chambered long barrow of Capel 
Garmon is across the Conway fiom. Bettws-y-Coed about a mile 
to the south of the handet fiom which it cakes it name. The path 
In dmg to it is marked with signposts and very wcB tended, and 
the grave itself kept in cscoellent order—a fine example of the care 
with which we now guard our andquines, for this monument is 
remote and hardly of popular Interest. Capel Gannon, together 
with Maen PebyU over the next ridge of hills to the west, seem in 
their plan and construction to be related to the long bariows of 
Breconshire and Glamorgan—and therefore to those of the Cots- 
wolds—rather than to others in the north, Capel Garmon has the 
same wedge-shaped mound with homed forecourt leading to a 
dummy entrance; the chamber, set in the centre of the mound with 
access by a narrow passage fiom the south side, is triparttte, a rec¬ 
tangular central ‘hall' opening on to a large hotscdioc compartment 
on side. Only the w'estem portion of the chamber has kept its 
capstone*^^ very large one. The few sherds of pottery found at 
Capel Garmon include both New Stone Age and early Bronw 
Age types. 
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Striking west from Bcttw>-y-Coed towards Snowdon, then 
south through the Owj-nant and GUslyn valleySj the road pisses 
about a mile north of Beddgtiert by the fort of Dinas EmrySp 
linked in kgend with Vortigem and Merlin (Myxddin Emiys), 
whose name it bears. Some finds of Late Celtic date have b™ 
made there. 

In returning dowTi’^ver to the coast* 1 ought perhaps to name die 
dolmen with high portal near the Conway mouth at Hendre 
Waciod, but the main inxerese of this strip of the Welsh coast lies 
in its hill-forts. Indeed the last Welsh megalith which 1 shall 
name is Tyddyn Bleiddyn in the parish of Cefii on the west side 
of the Vale of Clwy'd; westerly oudicr though it is it appears to have 
affinities with the chambered long caims of Merioneth (p^ ^iS)- 

The hill-fons arc to be found in ntimbers on both sides of die 
Vale^ perhaps the largest quantity arc on the Flint side along the 
Clwydian range, but the two most remarkable in qualiry arc 
on the w'cstp not very fir from the coast. Both Pen y Corddyn 
and Dinorben arc among the broken hills near the mouth of 
the Vale behind AbcrgelCp and both show strong ramparts which 
arc not cofitmnous but combined with nacurid scarps. Pen y 
Corddyn (nearer the sea) seems to have been built durmg the first 
century b.c. and to have been abandotiedp like all these fbrtSi im¬ 
mediately after the Roman conquest; it has elaborate defences at 
its entrances. Dinorben in places shows colossal ramparts; it 
began with a single line built well back in the Iron Age^ possibly 
as early as 300 b.c., but later the ramparts were doubled and given 
a strong intumed entrance flanked by stone guard-chambers. 

Iron Age hill-forts in many ways akin to these form che only 
striking andquides of the Wdsh Marches of Cheshire and Shrop- 
ibircp a journey which will bring us back to an carber topping- 
place on the northern boundary of Hereford (p. 192)- Prehistoric 
peoples before the Iron Age Celts &led to colonize this border 
region in any numbers, for it was sandwiched betwem the almost 
unbroken forests of the Midland Plain and the inhospitable ex¬ 
panses of the Ceno'al Welsh mountains. The easiest wa'j's into it 
were, by the Dee to the north and the Scveni to the south- I think 
it is &ue to say there is mudi more evidence of early trade routes 
through this country than of substantial or prosperous setdemeiit. 
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Before leaving Wales beliind I oughr^ perhaps, to mention one 
well-known monumjCTit which* althoagh ic ii nor prehistoric in 
age, has a primirivc form. Offa's Dyke srill marks fairly accuraEdy 
the mie boundary between English ajid Welsh and is regarded with 
some pride—at least by the English. The northern end of this 
long earthwork rests on ihe ODastal fringes near Prestatyn* the 
southern on the Severn Estuary at Chepstowj the finest porrions 
survive between Presteigne and Montgomery. More than this 
I w4ll not say* for this great length of bank and ditch is a hhforkd 
monument, having been built m the eighth century almost certainly 
by King OfFa bimscif—prohably a imique example of correct 
attiibudoD among the names of our pre^Norman monuments, 
ft marked the frontier of the young Anglo-Saxon Idngdom of 
Merda against the free Britons of the Welsh mountains. 

After crossing the Welsh boundary and the Dec we shall find 
cwo of the forts W'e arc pursuing on the ridge of sandstone which 
runs down the centre of Cheshire. The more northerly is. Castle 
Ditch, Eddisbury* in the Ddamcrc Forest area. This is a long oval 
fort vAth a double rampart which follows the contour at the 
edge of the hill; the entrance U ebborately intnmed and supplied 
with guard-chambers, originally built of SEone reinforced with 
wood (thoughnot the true Afwruf Gdr//jciu). The place has had an im¬ 
mensely long history. The hill-tcip was occupied by the end of the 
Bronze Age, probably by 600 fi.e.* and a single rampart was pat 
f oiind part of the hiO in the early third century B-C. It was doubled 
and extended to the whole hill-top about two hundred years later 
only to be dismantled by legionaries from Chester after the Roman 
conquest. It was roughly reH:>ccupied in the Dark Ages; AetheW 
fiaeda built a "burh' there in her struggle against the Norsemen, 
and finally it was chosen as ibc site of a htde hiinCEng4odgc early 
in the Middle Ages. Eddhbury has been a stage* though a remote 
one, for many acts of our history. 

The second of the Cheshire camps is Maiden Castle* Qickerton 
Hill* further south along the same sandstone ridge between Wrex¬ 
ham and CfCWT. This camp is more like Bredon Hill in that its 
double ramparts do not follow the contours but cut of a promontory 
whose naturally sharp slopes have been further steepened by arti¬ 
ficial scarpmgj the inner of the two walls has a fine intumed 
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entrance and ij built dirougbout in Mums Gallkm or stone bonded 
with timber, ks history is rehrively simple, having been occtipied 
for only about a century before the Roman conqust. 

Neset of these great prchistoiic Martber camps is Old Oswestry, 
an outstandingly fine and complicated earthwork built on a glacial 
esker not far from die modem town, Bctw'ecn about aso b.c. and 
the inrvitahle abandonment after the Roman conquest, the walls 
and entrances were four times reinforced ^ beginning with two 
lines of defence, the inner with intumed entrance, a thu-d wras then 
added outside for three-quarters of the total dremt; next the 
elaborate outworks were built round the west entrance—die 
intervening space being filled with litde clay pens that imy con¬ 
ceivably have been used to hold water. Last stage of all—the hnge 
double outer ramparts were built to enclose the entire existing fort. 
Like Eddisbury, Old Oswestry was occupied by squatters during 
the Dark Ages, but it had po Christian Saxon or medieval history, 
and has stood deserted for nearly fifteen hundred ycais+ 

Two more fortSp both in magnificent natural situadons, stand 
wrest and cast of Shrewsbury—the Breiddln, which is just across 
the border into Montgomeryshire* and the Wrekin, famous as a 
beacon bill, and even to-day with a red hght to warn aircrafi of its 
abrupt and unexpected presence. In the Welsh site, where the hill 
is a thousand feet high, the mulriple ramparts are incermictent only; 
the earliest were raised about a century before Christ and the foit 
was* thrrefore, in commjssion for about a hundred and fifty years- 
The Breiddin is a well-known landmark from Shropshire* but 
the Wrekin muse surely be ope of the best-known bills in Britain* 
proclabung itself a last oudicr of the mountain country thrust 
against the Midland Plain. It is a lovely spectacle to stand on the 
Long Mynd and look along the line of hills, Hope Bowdler, Caer 
Caradoc and the rest, lo sec them end m the sharp, tice-ftirred 
spine of the Wrekin, all of them looking like the islands which 
once m geological rime they were. From its first building as early 
as 200 D,c. this hill-fort had t^s'o lines of ramparts, but outworks 
w'cre added later. Perhaps the most interesting (act in its hisrory 
is that it may be regarded as the prehistoric precursor of Roinan 
Vafrenjnium—w'hich is at Wroxeter, half-way hcEw^een die Wrekin 
and Shrewsbury, FirwreifiVm was among the larger dries of the 
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Province ; it covered a hundred and seventy acres and during the 
height of its prosperity had a magnifiemt fomm or town hall* thcr 
remains of which are sdll to be seen, and the ustial big public baths. 
Excavation revealed all manner of domesdc details—one shop 
spedalizdng in fine pottery from Gaul, another in kitchen wares, 
and a disid in vrbctstoiics; the W'orkshops of blacksmidis and o ther 
artbans. Though much of Virxomum has inevitably been covered 
in and much more has never been excavated* it b certainly a 
place to be seen* It should be looked at as the sequel to the neigh¬ 
bouring British hiil-forts, as a symbol of the gr^ power 
crushed the rcristancc: vrbich these forts themselves represent; of 
dvilizadon, with its great advantages and its great losses* bringing 
an end to the barbarian life of prehistoric Britain. 

The two of these Marcher fem that still remain to be named arc 
both to the south of Shrcwsbiny, w^herr with die Brciddin and the 
Wrekin they mark the four comers of a quadiilateraL These are 
Ffridd Faldwyn, which Like the Brciddin is just in Wales, half a 
mile west of Montgomery, and Titrerstone Clee six miles cast 
of Ludlow, The Welsh fort seems first to have been put up in the 
middle of the third century b.c> already with douUe rampatB, 
then, like Old Osw'cstry, to have had various additions made at its 
entrance gates before being completely ctitloscd in new outer 
rampam. At Titterstone Glee, on the other hand* the first fort 
(perhaps half a century older than the earhest at Fridd Faldwyn) was 
a simple construedon with a single rampart of earth and timber 
which was later doubled and rebuilt in stonCp 

So now from the north I have reached the border of Hereford¬ 
shire which formed a stopping-pkee on the journey from the 
south 193)^ Tliose who are interested in these frontier forts 
(of which I have named only the greatest must piaure how Bredon 
Hill and Llanmelin (p* 20<5) complete their line down to the Severn 
Estuary, If the reader finds my account of them dry and monotonous, 
he should remember that I write not for the reader but for the 
traveller- There can be no duilness for the traveler when he visitj 
these sites in the broken border eouncry, where mountains struggle 
against lowlands, where Celts stmggl^ against Romani and then 
again, as Roman Britons* against the Ang!o“Saxons whom* except 
polidcaily, they have ever sbee held at bay! 
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EASTERN ENGXAND 

A. The Chutehns ato East Anglia 
B- The East Midlands and Lincqlnsehre 

A. Tic Cltihms ^nd East Anglia 

This wcdgc-skapcd piece of country running from Euckingham- 
shire CO broaden ou c in Essex, Sufiblk wi Norfolk is poorly supplied 
wiih andquidcs. Much of ic consists of soils chat were more or 
less thickly forested in prehistoric times ^ even the belt of dialk 
which bcn<ls right across it first as the Chiltems tlien as the Gog- 
magog hills and ihe Hast Anglian Heights is partiaUy covered with 
beds of day and gravel left by the gladers of the Ice Age and so 
was more overgrov^Ti than the naked chalk of the southern downs. 
It docs^ however, provide the key to the prehistory of the whole 
region, for along it ran the andent trackways which in time 
crystallized as the Icknicld Way. 

Thu of the English lowlands been thickly populated 
and heavily cultivated since Saxon times, while in recent centuries 
its southern and wesEem stretches have been gripped by London^ 
tentacles, both the villa growth of dormitory setdements and by 
light and heavy industry, ft is true to say of the whole territory 
that prehistoric man did not endow it with any of his most im¬ 
pressive remains and that historic man has been highly destructive 
of such remains as there were* 

The Chiltcms, whose comfortably swelling soft in colour 
and hung with beech-wnodsp are always so welcome to the eyes of 
those who have made the monotonous Journey across the Midlands, 
&om Birmingham* say, or Leicester, luve surprisingly Utc^ which 
is w'orih seeing. The first monument whidi 1 wish to mention is 
something of a joke, for although it is an ancient monument, it 
is not native to the Chiltems, but, of all unlikely places, to die island 
of Jersey + It u a complex and most unusual example of megalithic 
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architectuic ’which was cliacovctcd during the dghieendi century 
by soldiers levelling a parade-ground outside St. Hclier* Wtshi n g 
to make some show of their esteem for the then Govemor of 
Jersey. Marshal Conway, the gratefU islanders dug up their tomb, 
and embarked it for England, where it amved by barge tip the 
Thames in lySfl. and was fo-erected in Coii%'ay''s grounds dose by 
the Thames at Henley. During the dme when the Marshal ™ 
rather naturally hedcating over accepting this uncommon gift, his 
neighbouip Horace Walpole, wrote: *Pray do not disappoint mcj 
but transport ihe Cathedral of your island to your domain on our 
ooTidncnt.’ The incident is a deUdous illustration of the romantic 
andquarianismof the late eighteenth ceniur)’—a cult whose tcndt'ncy 
towards an exaggerated horror is wcU ocprcsscd by the verses which 
the jLTsey authorities caused to be attached to one of the stones, 
llicy begin: 

pour des Siidcs caches aux regard des Morteisp 
Get anden Monument, ecs Pierres, ccs Autels, 

Oil Ic fang des Humains offert cn facrifice 
RuificlaCi pour des Dieux qu^enfancoit le Caprice; 

Since the division of Gon’way's Park Place estate, the momiracnr 
now stands in the garden of a house which has been named in its 
honour ^Templecombc'. 

Among the few genume Chiltem antiquiries, dierc arc small 
forts Outside West Wycombe and north-west of Princes Risborough 
and a more considerable one, Cholesbtiry. to the south of Tring, 
which has been dated to the Bclgic Iron Age. There is als 5 a New 
Stone Age long barrow of a sort at Whiteleaf near Princes Rii- 
borough—though it is certainly not of a sort that [ should have 
mendoned b Wessex or other prolific areas^ The huge chalk-cut 
cross at Whitdeaf represents a type of hiU figure which is character¬ 
istic of die ChiltcTns; I name k here pirdy because I have named 
other and even brer chalk cuttings, justifying it by their respectable 
prehistoric ancescryp p^^y because it stands guard over die Icknidd 
Way* partly because several ingenious antiquaries have tried to 
argue that the cross has been adapted from a far more andent 
fertility symboL 

It is the northern part of the ChUtems near Ounscabte which 
bears the most obvious marks of prehistoric occupation^ the reason 
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being tiut the chilE ts less ctiaimbcrcd by glacial days and gravels 
than elsewhere and must always have bem relatively open and 
habitable. The fort of Maiden Bower occupies a promontory 
extending west of Dunstable, and on Dimstablc Dotsti itself, at a 
spot about three miles west of the tow-n, the Five KnoUs arc astriking 
group of round barrows. When one of them was excavated the 
diggers found not only the crouched skeleton of the individual 
for w^hom the barrow had been raised early in the Bronze Age— 
this they cxpectcdL or at least hoped* to find—hut also a large niun- 
bet of fully-extended skdetons which* &om their knives and other 
odds and ends of possessions, could be identified as those of Anglo- 
Saxons who lived in the fifii or sixth century. There was dear 
evidence* coo* in the mutilated state of the bones diat these bodies 
had been buried after some violent massacre, and the explanation 
preferred is that one of the parries of Anglo-Saxon marauders* 
who in those centuries often swooped upon the disorganized and 
Rome-forsaken Britons^ for cxice losE the day and suffered the in¬ 
evitable vengeance. If this is the true story, it may weU be that 
the Britons thought t pagan burial-^ound a fitting place to bury 
Utter-day pagans. 

The supposed Saxon raiders may have been following Wailing 
Street where it crossed the Dunstable downs, and it u not impossible 
chat their victorious foes were among the descendants of the citizens 
of Roman PWuliJin/ufK (St, Albans) which is on Watling Street 
hardJy more rhan ecu miles to the south-w^est. 

It is not for me to play the part of guide to the rich and varied 
remains to be seen at what is the most spectacular Roman site in 
soutbem Britain^ it is a place visited by thou^ds and has its 
own literature. Roman PVruiainiiim was built on low ground in 
the vaBey of the Ver, but before the conquest k had been the capital 
of One of the Belgic princes of the CatEvdlaimi^ and the long banks 
and ditches of this earlier stronghold arc to be seen in Frae Wood 
near, but well above* the Roman city. Because of I'bi; earlier im¬ 
portance, almost immediately after the conquest the Emperor 
Cbudius singled out l^mildiftitnn as the only town tn Britain to 
be honoured with the self-governing consritution of a mumciptum^ 
Together -with Colchester and London it was brutally sacked by 
Quern Boudicca* bur soon recovered and prospered during die 
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6 rst and second centuries^ tlie height of its fommes being marked 
by die building of its fine Eheatre in about a JU. I SO- Probably 
this was never used for serious drama, but for singing and dancing 
and other oiteminmcnts suitable for ■weary offidals, merchants and 
plcbs alike; iieverihclcss it was a true thcicre^ as distinct from the 
ampliitheacrc w-itb its more frankly bnital uses, and very few of these 
were constructed in Britain. Like aearly all other towiis^ VerwtfimjMJH 
began to decline during tbe later third ocntiiry and by ArD-. 37 S the 
walls were ruinous and the theatre was being used as astone quarry 
by any citbeen who wanted to do some odd repairs or jerry building. 
From this it was only anotber historical step for the medieval 
builders to be ming ibc whole mamciptum as a subsidiary quarry 
for their abbey church; the Norman tower of St- Albans shows 
large red patches where the thin Roman bricks have been incor¬ 
porated. It is worth anyone's while to make the short journey 
from London to see the Belgic earthworks, the fine stretch of dry 
wall of Roman V^rulamium, the many foundadons of buildings, 
tessellated pavemems and hypocausts, the excellent museum, and 
above ail the theatre ■with its colonnaded stage—the only building 
known to me in Britain where one can experience something of 
the feeling of the clasdeal ruiiu of the Condnent. 

Any visitor who can, should also rake the Harpcndcn road to 
see on its right'^hand side the best length of the Beech Bottom Dyke, 
a strong boundary probably raised by the Bclgic Catevellaum 
against the other British Celts (p. 30) bey^ond it the two 
secrionj of earthworks ac Wheathampstead, the Devil's Dyke and 
the Slad, which it is believed formed part of the ddfcnccs of the 
Belgic capital (before the successive move to Sr, Albans and 
ColchtsKr) from which CasivcUaunuswciu out to lead his defensive 
campaigns against Julius Caesai. Only CoLchesier can compete 
with Sr, Albans and Wheathampstead as a place to apprehend in 
visual form the last days of prehistoric Britain together wicb tbe 
rbe, decline and frU of the Roman province. 

Returning now to the ridge of the chalk and the line of the 
Icknicld Way which are to lead us into East Anglia, I will name 
Raveusburgh casde, a strong semicircular fort near the Icknield 
Way west of Hicchini Willbury on the same side of Letchworth and 
Arbury Banks near Ashwell. AshwcU has for me as a Cambridge 
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child.^ a quite Prcusdan imaginative tonSEm-ctidiL. Hcaiiug of it 
always as *ihe source of the river Caiii^ the name jcill creates 
for me a picture of a dear sprii^ gushing from the chalk and 
falling into a white basin; round it the trunks of a grove of ash- 
trees support a pale green canopy. By the roadside at Scevemgc 
are the Sbe Hills, a Hnc of neat cound barrows which have lent 
their name to a Einious nursery garden. As their pondon and 
steep-sided form might suggest to the wary^ these barrows are not 
prehistoric in age, but mark Roman burials. One can be sure, 
however, that in raising this type of memofial Roman BriEons 
were inEuenced by the funerary habits of remote Bronze Age 
anoesEors. 

At Rerpton the Tdtnield Way takes m to a conmicration of 
andquides exceptional for this region. On Thcrfield Heath there 
is an eardien long barrowp very rare in this part of the world and 
undoubtedly the work of some community which had foUow^ed 
the line of the chalk from Wessex; the same history several cen¬ 
turies later may account for the group of round barrows, again 
known as the Five Knolls, on the north-west part of the same 
Heath. At Royston itself, where the RotnaD road of Ermine Street 
{now ihe Old North Road) joiaed the more andent Icknicld 
Way, there is a moTbument of a very unusuaJ kind which is excep- 
donal, too, in lying beneath one of the main shopping streecis of 
this small towm^ It is a chamber with beehive roof hevpii from 
solid rhalk 5 it may itself be of far greater age^ and indeed soems 
comparable to the Kcncbb Dene Holes of iht Roman period, but 
it was evidently made use of in the Middle Ages, for the chalk 
Walls have been carved with low reliefs of Christian subjects—the 
hgurra of Saints, the Holy Family and the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Whether or not this curious bctic cell, which still holds something 
remote from the clatter of traffic up above, is older rhan the melfth 
or thirteenth centuries when the sculptures seem to luve been 
made, it has a peculiar interest for all archaeologists. When it was 
discovered in t74^ the local Member of Parliament, an M-P. less 
able CO conceal his illiteracy than is now normally the case, wrote 
at once to the eminent antiquary, William Stukeky^ 10 teU him of 
the find. He wrote that workmen removing a stone * found it 
was Hohor" and ^then cmadgind chat som verj^ Grate Trashur 
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was Lid in ihit Place .., som think it was a place of Worship in the 
Earliest times of Chrestyjjiaty.,, but ah think ii a Grate Curiosity'. 
Stukcley, who adored Grate CuiiositicSj rushed off there and 
afterwards wrote a pamplilet which involved him in a long dispute 
about a supposed Lady Roisia de Verc, Foundeess of Royston 
whose oratory he wished the chamber to be. It b intcficsiing to 
notice that tlie Member of Parliament reported that nothing was 
found b the 'Cavaty' except a ‘Scull and som Hewman Bones', 
Whose could these have bccn^^hose of the last hermit to occupy 
the celit The Royslon cave shows how monuments of the past 
depend for their interest not only on their original builders but on 
ah the bdividuals wbo much later become bvolvcd with them, 
and the events b which they have a place. It would be by the 
severence of all such accumulated bonds with its own past that 
society' might, I believe, lose its humanity. 

The Roman town at Great Chesterford has of late been exeavate^^ 
but there b not a great dal to be seen there unless actual digging b 
b progress; a far more impressive monument of the age are the 
huge barrows to be seen at Bardow which must cnee have stood 
beside the Roman road from Cambridge to Colchester. They arc 
far bulkier than the Six Hilb at Stevenage and may claim to be the 
largest Rjoman burial-mounds in the country; it b sad that the 
fine bronaes and other gravogoods w-hich were taken from them 
were aU lost m a fire. 

I am now entering the countryside where J myself grew up and 
every part of it b alive wich sharp, bdestructiblc memories of 
childhood. There are certainly many of them b wait along the 
stretch of Roman road, the same Cambridge—Colchester road, 
which rum as a green track along the ridge of the Gogmagt^ HiUs. 
For me it b always assodated with the smeU of hawthorn, falling 
cascades of vnld roses and the nest of a green plover; ’The Roman 
Road’ b a regular Sunday excursion for the more energetic walkers 
of the univcTsiry, or used to be b the more leisured days I am 
riccalling. Often 1 have sat hidden among the branches of a tree 
and spied at passmg dons who were either, if wiitary, staring at 
the ground, or, if in pairs, argubg endlessly, m either condtiion 
livbg b their own skulls and not for a moment seeing the Roman 
Road they bad so laboriously sought out. I looked down on them 
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[olenntly over the wails of the world of childhood—on these ilicn^ 
inofTcimvc barhajiailS- 

WandJcbiiry id die paridi of Suplrford on the soucli side of this 
road is worth sceiog in a region where Iron Age camps arc relatively 
few; it has pordoiis of a double rampan and ditch surviving die 
cncioachments of agriculture. The Gogmagogs (or the "Gogs" 
as we always called them) can also diow a scatter of round barrows^ 
many of ihem ploughed dami and not worth inspcctioiij but 
interesting as further remindeTS of the traffic that moved along the 
chalk thoroughfare throughout prehistoric tunes. Thar it con¬ 
tinued and was of great importance in the Dark Ages is most 
forcefully brought home to the imagination by the two boldest 
monunients of this region- like Ofia's Dyke (p. 232} the two great 
stretches of hank and ditch known as Fleam Dyke and the Devil's 
Dyke are post-Roman and therefore beyond my proper range* 
Nevertheless [ cannot altogether ignore the two most familiar 
Edd monuments in Gambridgeshire., Hoth were intended to- bar 
the Icknield Way which passes through them^ and both were 
therefore designed to span the vrhole of the open ridge of the chalk 
from fen on the north to forest on the south. They face south-west 
and are assumed to have been raised by dw East Anglians against 
their neighbours the Middle Angles, perhaps as early as die sbcih 
century. Fleam 15 yke runs up from the fetiland roujid Fulbom 
to the old forest region of Balsham; on how many summer days 
have 1 dimhed up and down its steep hank enjoying the colour 
of the wild rock roses, little yellow disks, and thy? smell of the wild 
chyme and looking for the purple tents^ dehdous in their long 
silky fur, of imeinone pir/j^dL. (As a child of the Cam vallcy» I 
was al^\'ays conscious of this chalk territory as an alien land, with 
its own plants and birds, and with its own quite distinctive quahtics 
of light and air.) The Devil's Dyke runs almost dead parallel with 
Fleam Dyke* climbing up from Reach to WcKsd Diiton; it is the 
more massive of dxe two and is to be seen on a magnificent scale 
near where it crosses the racecourse on Newmarket Hcath- 
With the sands of Newmarket Heath we are on the edge of 
a piece of Country of strange individuality- The Brccklands of 
Norfolk and Suffolk stretch from the edge of the fctis between 
Newmarket and a point north of Brandon dowTk to Thetford and 
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Bury St* EtLnunds, two hundred snd fifty square miles of bantti 
hicathland overlying chalk. Because it is so barteti, with harsh 
grasses, meagre headier and large gashes of bare sud thickly en- 
crusted with black lichens and flints, it has always seemed to 
me to have an ancient quality of its own, a quality heightened 
and confirmed by the Norfolk plover that haunt it with their moth- 
Likc wings and strident cries. The Brcckland was indeed occupied 
by prehistoric nurip but 'vdih. one cKceprioii its antiejuidts arc iiu- 
distinguisbed; ihcrc are some mnddi barrows and minor cardie 
works+ ofwn riddled "With rubbic holes ^ dvi’clliiigs h^vc hem 
found in West Merc atd Mickle Merc at West Wrciham while 
in very many areas the Btecks make a good hunting-^ound for 
humanly worked flints* probably most of diem dating from the 
New Stone and Bronze Ages. 

The one exception to die general mediocrity of Brcdc remains is 
the fomous flaiii--niinin.g area of Grimes GiaveSi It may be said that 
‘folk memory' b badly at fault in ideinily^tng disused niinc-shafti 
with the Devil s (Grims) burial^laceSp but pcriiaps after all it is 
greatly to the credit of that memory to have attached any special 
significance to the confowd terrain of mounds and boUows which 
is all tbete was to be seen on the heatlt at Weedng^ near Brandon^ 
before any cxci'^acion had been tBidertakcn. Now over many 
years a number of shafts have been opened and shown to be very 
much like those of Sussex and Wessex (p. SS) bocli in their plan 
and in the equipment of the mincis. In some there is a simple 
shaft, others have side galleries radiating in pursuit of die most 
prolific layers of flint ; the men worked with decr-hom picks, 
'vAth shoulder-blade sKovds and lit the dark galleries wnth chalk^t 
bmps. The period during which the mining went on is also the 
same as in the south^tiat is to say, it was in full swing in the New 
Stone Age and probably continued well into the Bronze Age. 
Again, here as elsewhere, much of the mined flint was shaped on 
the spot into axes which must have been traded to agriculcuxal 
communities throughout the country. 

One Grimes Graves discovery is of infinitely greater interest chan 
any made elsewhere, of far greater interest because it is a discovery 
which gives a quick contact with the emotional life and thought 
of a remote prehistoric people. The excavators opened a shaft 
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which by some geological chance had not struck the main flint- 
seam and had dwrcforc been abandoned while sdll quiee sliallow. 
This pit had been chosen for dedication as a shriiie. On a projeedng 
shelf was the figure of a goddess carved in chalk, rotigh* and with 
the ample thighs and breasts, the corpulence, lo be expected of a 
fertihty figure. Rclow her w^as an unusually perfect phallus, also 
carved in chaTlf I and foiind both goddess phaHuSp a- great 
branchy stack of deer-boro picks—the pick chat must have been the 
badgCpas it were, of the miners' trade and itsdf perhaps of secondary 
phalbc ngnificance. Whether this particular shaft bad been 
chosen for the shiinc because it was industrially useless^ or bcouse 
the very lack of flint made them fear for the fertility of other shafts, 
we cannot guess, but there seems no doubt that the Earth Gofldess 
was being propitiated. This pit has now been roofed and visitors 
can look down into the shrine with a cast of the cult objects in 
their oiigmal positions. In so doing they will be looking, however 
darkly, deep into the experience of prehistoric forbears. 

As w^cU as the shrine^ one of the ^est of the o ther shafts mth 
its galleries has been roofed and made accessible. Tbus the traveller 
who has reached this remote Norfolk heath is rewarded by being 
able to experience perhaps more accurately than anywhere cli 
the exact physical cnvtronincnt knowTi by people living four 
thousand years ago. Sb rine and flint^mine together certainly make 
this a place to be visited by all chose who hope to establish imagina- 
dve contact with the past* 

It is well known that the rignificaiice of the ancient flini-w'orking 
at Grimes Graves is magtiified by the persistence of the craft at the 
neighbouring country town of Erandom 1 rcinembcr as a child 
being told that the people of Brandon were quite unlike other 
East Anghans tn that they wore very gaudy clothes and bad various 
ocher characteristics that were supposed to prove diem to be 
the dcsccndancs of a special race of prehistoric miners. Probably 
this is nonsense, but undoubtedly flint-digging md knapping have 
heen earned on in the town fi^om time immemorial and ebere is a 
real possibility of condnuir^' with the prehistoric industry- The 
modem fliric-knappers devocc dicmselves to gun fliais for which 
there is a steady demand m Abyssinia, and also in the United Stares 
w here, 1 believe, there are dubs that shoot with flint-Iodb in honour 
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of Wild West days. TUe crafc is oow known to cause Hlacosis and 
one wcmders -wdictlief this was an occupadonal disease among the 
andent knappers—shortening stUl further pr ehis toric man s 
meagre expectation of Lie. 

We have now followed the chalk from the Thames Valley into 
the wilds of Norfolk seeing the various marks left by the pre¬ 
historic peoples who used it so freely before us. From ihb pobt it 
bends towards the north coasts where it appears in the Hunstanton 
diffs—those marvcUous red-and-white-layered cliff s so much like 
nuisery cake. There is little which is important or spectacular to 
be seen on this low northeiti extension, and I want now to leave the 
chalk in order to pick out th e few important antiquities to be seen in 
the country to the south and cast of it. They are limited to the end 
of my rangc^to the Belgic Iron Age and Roman dmes—for carler 
than that the rich soil of Suffolk and Essex was heavily forcsteeL 

If wc retreat far enough to advance again ftom Londoiij I must 
mention the two Iron Age forts in Epping Forest—Ambresbury 
and Loughton—^though neither is of much merit. Bener worth 
seeing is the fort of Wallbury near Bishop's Stonford whoa 
multiple ramparts are of a kind most uncommon in eastern England. 
These, hosvevcr, are small fty: the one really important centre of 
antiquity is at Colchester. This town stands, as it were, at the 
j unction of British history ^dth prehistory. Cunobclin, or Cym— 
bcline, who united south-east Britain into a single powerful king¬ 
dom during the early years of our era, established his capital here in 
about A.n. 10. He chose a slope above the Colne just to the south¬ 
west of the present town at a place where now there is little for the 
visitor to sec beyond a huge notice by which the Corporation have 
obligingly announced that this is the ate of Camulodunum, capital 
of Kbg Cymbelbe, The outer dykes defending the settlement— 
compatahle to those vre have seen at Chichester and St. Albans 
(p. 138)—arc Still visible within the area of Lcxden Park. These 
long ibes of bank and ditch arc typical of Bdgic military ideas m 
contrast with the enclosed hill-fort of their immediate predecessors. 
The faint remains of the squalid city of CefftK/odufliWit are now again 
under tom or pasture, but when my husband excavated it he found 
good evidence that CunobcUn, and after him, tio doubt, his ill-fated 
»ns ruled there until the time of the Roman conquest. After the 
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drfeac of Caractacus^ arntic^ levelled ttie place to the 

ground and there presently established brick and die hi Ins and other 
builder;^ workshops all busily employed for the new Roman town 
which being btiilr nearby^ on the sire of modern Cokhcscer. 
This was a intended for the settlement of redred soldiers and 

it seertis to have been made the £rsr capital of the province—doubt¬ 
less with the idea of gaining the tribal loyalty wbicb bad belonged 
CO C^inixLiAipmjTi. That, one may suppose^ why the Romans 
chose it for the site of a magnificjcnt classical temple dedicated to 
the Divine Claudius—die deiEed Emperor. It was, in facti the 
centre of the official Imperial culr. The vaults which supported the 
platform of this temple are preserved quite unaltered under the 
Norman casde wliich now homes the museum. All die rest of 
the early iColomts has disappeared, having indeed been the first place 
CO be burnt by Queen Boudicca—^hose famous revolt represents^ 
so far as lowland Euglaud is concerned, die last uprush of die bar¬ 
baric energies of prehistoric BritaiTL Wc know even the grim de¬ 
tail that the last survivors of the were burnt or massacred 

in thb very Temple of Claudius. Of the new toavn which began 
to go up after the rebellion had been crushed there are far more 
striking Tcmains to be seen. There arc se veral stretches of the walls, 
built probably in the early second century* with a small gate on thi: 
nordi side and the massive remains of the Balkerne Cate on the 
west. Finally the casdc itself contains a good prehistoric collection 
from Esscat as well as a quite outstanding display of Roman material 
of all kinds. If the visible remains are none of the ni very spectacular, 
as the capital of the last fiee Bridih prince and the first capital of 
the Roman province^ Colchester has powerful claims as a pbee 
of pilgrimage. 

The remaining places which I wish to name in Essex and SulToLk 
date from the Roman period. The defences of the Saxon Shore 
50 splendidly preserved in coastal forts in Kent and Sussex (p. 46 ffi) 
extended up the east coast as far a* Brancaster in Norfolk, but there 
is Utde to be seen either here or at the more southerly example— 
Bradwell-on-Sca, south of Colchester. The one really fine fort of 
the Saxon Shore on this coast is Burgh Casde just outside Great 
Yarmouth. On three sides the walk are almost complete except 
where the great weight of the extcmal basdons has caused them 10 
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topple outwartls. One of these fJlcn tlruiiis of masoi^ ^ show 
on is summit the pit where a catapult was mounted. The noi^ 
side is now formed by difft. with wide stretebes of mash and rib¬ 
bed below It. It is almost sure that sixteen hundred years ago when 
die fort was in use a fourth wall ran along the cliif top, whik below 
it the sea approached so closely that tkie was spare only for a 
wharf—a wharf where sfops of the British fleet, the clams Brif4Mffifa. 
would somerimes have mooted and sometimes perhaps have 
brought in captured Sajcon piraccs* 

To the south of Norwich (the Casde Museum has very fine 
prehistoric coUcctiom) a AiminghalJ where a Bronze Age sancm^ 
discovered by air photography and then tbunancaUy revealed 
by excavation. It had a bank and ditch with a si^lc entrancE 
Urading to i horseshoe setting of enormous timlm upnghts. 
Nothfoc of it can be seen on the ground and I am breaking my 
usual practice in mendonmg it only because the place is lilted 
on some Ordnance imps. Nearby was Vrtm litmrum the Roman 
capital of the former tribal area of the Iceiu-the l^gdom of 
Boudicca. The stone and earth waUs can be traced, and are at th™ 
finest on the cast side by the road; no buildings can be seen in the 
ploughed field wicliin the walls, but when crops arc npemng then 
Jbn stands out almost as clearly as on an architea s drawmg^d. 
and, like the neighbouring sanctuary, can be photographed from 

InTr'dcr not to end with the Becdng ghosts of aerial photography, 

I wiU mention the line of barrows at Sutton Hoo near Wo«t 
bridge in Suffolk, One of these humble mounds on being op™d 
proTed to cover a ship4,u™l of some seventb-rentury King of the 
List Anglian Royal House. This superb treasure of 
and other rare and precious things is now to be seen m ihe Bun* 
Museum. We are solemn about archaeology as a sejenre, but tUc 
discovery at Sutton Hoo was the most glonoiis demotiscration 
them has ever been b Britab of archaeology as pure romance. 


B 


The East Midlands andLiiKohishfTt 


If any reader ever punued all the chapters of fois book, be widd 
notice, or at least might noti«, that he had been led round the 
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centre of England and never into ic, that a map of its places and 
Foutes would leave ilie Midlands unpcnccracecL Locked at against 
the badtground of prehistory this means, of course, that he has 
been led round the forests, die forests that were indeed almost 
impenetrable by early man and fell at last only before the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

That cmtral plain, that imitory bounded by the Severn, the 
Trent and the Avon, which has the young city of Birmingham 
as its heart, is indeed quite without any prehistoiic monuments 
which any ordinary traveller, anyone, that is to say, who is not an 
archaeologist, would want to go a step out of his way to see. 
There is an Iron Age fort at Wychbury near Birmingham, hut 
it is a place 1 should only nanue in such a desert. 

To the east of the Trent there is a Little more to be seen, though 
it is Roman and Iron Age with nothing from earlier times. First 
there is Leicester, the Roman Raiae Coritaitomm, where not far 
from the station visitors can see the so-called Jewry Wall, the 
only massive piece of Roman masotury standing above ground, 
and part of some unidentified pubhc building. ]t is now bid out. 
toother with the excavated foundations of other neighbouring 
buildings, as a kind of small public garden; to my mind it has a 
melancholy air, a litdc grimy, the haunt one feels of the city’s least- 
mred-for oats and a proof of the unwisdom of exposing ancient 
remains when they have no appeal to the eye. 

Far more striking though Uttle known are the remains of the 
Roman town of Durahthee at Water Newron, close beside the 
Nene a few miles to the west of Peterborough. The motorist 
driving Jong the Great North Road should be sharply reminded 
tliat he is driving on the foundations of the Roman Ermine Street 
when he sees the massive earth bank that once formed pan of the 
town wall of Dumirirne rising conspicuously beside the road. 
What has been excavated, and is indeed Gir better known, is 
the potteries which formed a kind of industrial suburb of 
Durohriixie, lying partly on the northern bank of the Nene at 
Castor Oust across the river from Water Newton). It was the most 
higWy cruized pottery centre in Britain and supplied the province 
wth much of its most popular wares. The products of its kilns 
broken m fragments by kitdiea-maids or even more violent agents 
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of hbtory, have been laboriously eseavaEcJ ai htuidreds of litn 
up and down the country. Though there u practically nothing 
to he 3«n. at Castor to-^y, I cannot resist giving this dcsctipdoD 
of its former Ufe^ 

‘Well-tcHdo momifiictiircts lived in houses resembling die 
villas of prosperous farmiCTS, surroimdcd by the snuUcr but still 
romanbea houses of their work-people and by kilns of an unusually 
elaborate and efficient type- Here the industry was cvidetuly 
worked on a capitalist basis with highly organized methods of 
produedon and dlstTibutiou . . , there arc indicatiotis of the way m 
which it was shipped in barge^Ioads by river from the pottery 
wharves/ 

For a moment one seems able to see it all iherc by the Great Norih 
Road, the compact tovm. in the foreground^ the river traffic where 
no doubt the boatmen talked and swore in their Celtic tongue 
with some dog Latin for educated masters; the crates of the 
rather fragile and frnicking Castor were stacked on the wharves 
or being embarked; smoking kilti% huddled cottages and the 
pleasant gardens and verandas of tlie manufacturers^ bouses. 

We can follow Ermine Street (which leaves the line of the Great 
North Road after Costerworth) as ic drives straight up the lime¬ 
stone belt of Lincoln Edge (p, 10) towards Lincoln itself. At 
Ancaster we drop down to a natural break in the limestone of 
Lincoln Bdgc^ a gap through which theWlcham flowed for ctnturieSi 
before it changed to its present course^ Both Cclts^ and after them 
Romans, rhought it worth w^hilc to command this gap. The Iron 
Age fon of Honhigton on the Edge to the soudi-wcst of Ancaster 
is roughly rectangular in plan; small, bur strongly defended wth 
three lines of ramparts. Forts with multiple defences of this kind 
are rare in easrem England, and Honington seems to invire excava^ 
rion — ^weapons and bridles\ almost certainly Celric^ were found 
there in the seventeenth century but now, naturally but unhappily^ 
are lost. The Roman site underlies the present village of Ancaster; 
it has been described as ^a small hue substantial rural township or 
village, serving as a posting-starion on the main Roman route to 
Lincoln and the North'. The defences can best be seen suiTOunding 
the open ground opposite the church known as Castle Close* while 
^ Hiugle basdon, much overgrown, survives to the north of Ancaster 
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H2II. They seem to have coosisted of an Outer ditdi* stouc Vinll 
with bastiam and an inner earthen bank^ this constmedon, borne 
out by the evidence of the com^ dug up by the villagen, suggests 
that the defences w'ere put up late in the Roman period, probably 
in the fourth century* 

Another seventeen miles along Ermine Street bring us to Lincoln, 
which as Lindum was a Roman town of dignity and importance^ 
The site of a legionary fort, it was established as a designed 

primarily for retired soldiers from the armies; at first the w^alh, 
bounded by an immense ditch^ enclosed an area on the top of the 
hill induding the site of the medieval castle and cathedral; later it 
was more than doubled, the walls being extended down as far as 
Guildhall Street within a hundred yards of the river Witham. 
There are some fragments of the wall aud outer ditch sriU to be 
seen, most conspicuously in the Castle, but the great glory of 
Roman Lincoln is the Newport Arch, through which traffic up 
the Bailgace stiU passes* Nowhere cUe in Britain, I believe, can 
motor-cars be seen driving through an archway, die stones of 
w'hich are still as the Roman tnasons laid them. In addition to the 
central arch with its sixteen-foot carriageway, there .b a low side 
gate for a severfe-foot pavement; the corresponding footway which 
must have existed on the other side of the road is now marked only 
by the first stone or so of its arch* The Newport Arch w^is fomierly 
the bmer side of the great North Gate of L/ndiun, a gateway W'hich 
projected beyond the walls on its outer ride—where presumably 
the main srdrirectural cmbcllbhnicnts would have becu^ 

From thb gate the Ermine Street drove north’vvard towards 
York following the Limestone of Lincoln Edge with the kind of 
tilled straight line which wc like always to attribute to Roman 
rc3ads. I do not, however, propose to pursue it, for often though 
we are told that this was a much used prehistoric thoroughfiiJC, the 
cotETitierpart to the Icknicid Way to the east, the truth is that there 
is nothing to be seen on its course. Instead I must shift eastward, 
where the Lincoln Wolds form the condnuarion of the chalk belt 
which we left where iis broken edge forms the cliffs of Himscanton 
(p. 245)* These pleasant chalk uplands of Lbcolmhire were 
populous in prehistoric times from the New Scone Age onwards^ 
hut hccausc they arc relatively low and ferule they have been more 
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imcnsivcly ciJtiva.Kd tlwn some of the S and csscx -Jown- 
bndL the ancicnr niark^ hive been obUccratecL Many, indeed, 
have goiic since the mnclecnth century^ 

Among the monuments which have been destroyed or fattened 
by ploughing aie earthen long barrows which seem unquestionably 
to have been raised by New Stone Age farming commiJiutics who 
had dowly made their way here from their earlier settlements on 
the southern chalk. Almost all are now wretched places to visit, 
but their historical intepcst is so great that [ should like to name the 
least wretched—in the south the pair known (corteedy enough) 
as the Dead Men's Graves which lie between Skendleby station 
and CUxby. and a little fhrther north, the largest surviving on the 
Wolds, a long barrow between the villages of Swaby and Walm^ 
gate by die Louth toad. Another few miles along this road it b 
worth noticing a group of seven round barrows on Balby Hill near 
Haugham^ they arc good specimens of dicir kind, rcprcsentmg a 
few survivors out of the many which have been ploughed out of sight. 

It remains only to mention two Roman sites on the Wolds. One 
b the small walled town which is now engulfed by its medem 
successor—the country market town of Homcastlc in the valley of 
the Bain in the south-w'cst comet of the Wolds. The little Roman 
sctdcinent was bi the north-west sector of Homcastle, with the 
present market-place near its centre; among surviving fragments 
of wall, the best b just off Lawrence Street where the bastion and 
walls of the northern cotner are easily visible. Tliey were probably 
built in about a.u. 300. The ddMis of Homcastle, however, have 
been made more conscious of their "Roman Heritage by the 
discovery from time to dmc of funerary urns and lead co ffins under 

the southern part of their town. 

The second Roman station is away towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Wolds at Caistor. Here the remains arc even poorer, 
a stretch of the south waO and one bastion just west of Fountam 
Street and a fragiricnt of the west wall adjoining the grounds of 
the grammar school. These walls, too^ probably date from the 
turn of the third and fourth centuries. It is right to regard both 
Homcastle and Caisfior as civilian * towns'* but in that troubled 
dme they must also have served as minor military centres playing 
their part in the defence of the cast coast against Anglo-Saxon pirates. 


Chapter Nine 

THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


A. North STAfPORDsiniiE, West Cheshtm and Demyshibe 

B. The Yoiiis(hhe Wolds 

C. The North Yore Moors and the Vale or Yore 

D. The Yorkshire Pennines 

E. The Four Northern Counties 


A. North SlnfforMire, East Che^ire and Darhyshin 

Just as Undon shows 4 eoiHrastkg patchwork of fashionabJe 
quarters and slums, shopping or indtistrul areas and spadoui parks, 
^th abmpt transitions from oue to another, the north of England 
Has black industrial conurbations ending abruptly on the edge of 
wild moorland; spas and great counCiy houses within a shon 
joi^Cy of squalor. Not even in Yorkshire ts this mcdlev more 
stril^g dian It IS bere in north Staffordshire, east Cheshire and 
Dcrbyslnrc. w here »mc of the most splendid Houses, loveliest dales, 
v^dcst moors in Britain m held between StokenMi-Trent and 
Derby,Manchester and SheSieltL So.too.thc marks left by the sparse 
o^umnes of hmters p^oralists, primitive faimers, survive in 
the naghbourhood of the hundreds of square miles of brick and 
conCTetr. the swyming miUiom of modem industrial populations. 
We can start m cot^ which is no great distant from the 
region already surveyed on the Welsh Marches, but which, because 
It forms continuous upUnd with the Pemunes. belongs essentiaUy 
to tbc sterner world of the nortk lo the southern part of thfr 
ar«. the Carboi^erous Limestone is cut by tW beaudfiJ 
dJ« and Dove, and be^een Dove Dale and the 

7’'^ 7^ Dwwent the countryside is satterrd with 
(us W ^ ^ ^ of lead-mining, an industry W'hich 

riTw " T ^ I* « ^ region 

® Age ranains (it may indeed have bem ™de 

attractive by its copper deposits) but the fim most westerly site 
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] wsLnt to MiTic is of 3L very differenE kind- This is Thor s Cave at 
Wetton above the Manifold, a natumlly rommdc pbee which h 
given an historical intcresc ihrough having been inhabited during 
the Iron Age- One is inclined to think of cavenlwcUings as be¬ 
longing essentially to the Stone Age hunterSj but in factj, as we have 
seen at Wookey Hole (p. 138)^ kon Age Celts and even their 
immediate descendants, the Roman DritonSi weie always glad to 
hecomc troglodytes where good hmestone caves were available. 

There aie already some fine round barrows between Manifold 
and Dove, but they are more abundant east of the Dove in Derby¬ 
shire, where we arc at last again in coimny which allows the lover 
of antiquity to walk from sice to rite through the course of a day. 
Some of these round cairns have central cists made of stone slabs, 
as for example the two on the long smooth limestone hill of Min- 
ning Low west of Ardwark, w'hcre they lie below its conspicuous 
crest of wind-blow trees. The larger of these Minning Low caimt 
is exceptional in containing stone cists. Minning Low is made 
more svorth a vide by the stretch of RotnaJi road which niris up to 
it from the north-west, the road^ in fact* fiom Buxton which as 
was already known as a spa in Roman tunes. Other round 
cairns of ouisianding interest arc on the west side of the BuxcoHi- 
Matlock road on the Lifts and Endlow, but It is perhaps ini^ 
leading to select one or two wl^re almost every summit has its 

From End Low the traveller need only cross the modem Buxton 
toad to regain the line of the Aftwr Roman road and follow it to 
Gib Hill* an unusually large round barrow* whidi is already within 
sight of the most famous of aU prehistoric monuments in this part 
of the world—Arbor Low. This is one of the early Btortae Age 
sanctuaries in which a cirde of stones is enclosed within a bank 
with a ditch intervening, and with one, two or four entrances 
(p, S6 ff.). Arbor Low is, indeed* perhaps tlie best example in the 
country of the variety of sanctuary w'hich has two openings 
ihrough the embankment; with so fine a monument it vrouU 
seem jusdfiable to excavate while at the same time restoring to their 
original sockets the stones which at present, unhappily, all lie prone 
on the ground. If we take the Long Rake Lane w-cstward we pass 
many barrow3| built here so that the dead might lie near Arbor 
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Low, and cm then cioh dw river Bradford ar Youlgreavc and 
strike up on to the well-wooded Hirthil] Moor. Here there is 
a small earthwork, Castle Ring, a stone circle (much damagrf l mrl 
with no cudosiiig bank), and the Hermit s Cave, a perfectly natural 
feature which, however, adds to the romantic charm of Harthill, 
'rac traveDcr should now push on eagerly into the lovely country 
above the Derwent where within two miles be will find on Stanton 
M(»r another varied group of antiquities including a stone drdc 
with an outlying menhir known as the King's Stone. It is a little 
oitertaining to find that this circle is known not, as is so usual, as 
Nine Maidens, nor yet anything so rough as Long Meg or the 
BndBtoncs, but Nine Ladies, a reencmeut which, so far as I know, 
ii unique. The Cork Stone on the south side of the Moor is a 
natural boulder which has been rigged for dimbing. but it serves 
« a useful pointer to an mieresting antiquity lying about four 
bimdred yards to the cast This is a round barrow which after 
exmvation has been enclosed in a railing and left open so that the 
^rious can sec its internal consemetion—concentric stone ring? 
built round the central dst. 

We have now reached the nearest point on the uplands to an 
archaeological site of grac sdendfic importance away on the cast 
ade of Derbyshire berw-cen Chesterfield and Worksop^the 
limestone gorge of Cresweli Crags whose cliffi are pierced with 
by Old Stone Age hunters. Cresweli Crags may 
mdeed be recogniacd as the Cheddar of the North. What is so 
remarlmble about these cavc-dwdlings is that thdr occupation 
mvered (not of course continuously) an immense nnge of time. 
Betw^ diem the Pinhole and Mother Grundy’s Parlour span the 
^ from *e middle phase of the Old Stone Age when Neanderthal 
, . ™ the dominant species through the days of high hunting 

Uce m Old Stone Age. to the early part of die Middle Stone 
j ^ ^ phiM the Surviving himciug coimnunitics 

^eloped t^ir o^ local ways of making flint implements which 
have now b™ honoured with the archaeological name of the 
CrewTihm Culture. This is a span which at the most modest 
cstmute should cover a hundred thousand years and which saw 
many fluctuattom in the dimate; when hunters first took up 
residence m the Pinhole the ice had not yet made its hst advance 
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across Europe, before the Ust fiunily left Mother Grundy’s Parlour 
it had foully retreated and forests were bcEfaming to spread in its 
wake. During the height of the arctic climate the ravine was 
prohahly untetiantcd. choked with glacier ice. 

Although the lovdy heather moors of the Peak district are scat¬ 
tered with the remains of prehistoric nun and mate 
walking country, there is nowhere again the concentration which 
encoviages the guide to recommend an itinerary like that &om 
Minning Low by Arbor Low' to Stanton- Instead, I will pick out a 
few places w'hich ate outstanding and leave the traveller to reach 

them how he will. ^ 

First there is the well-known round barrow. Hob Hurst s House, 
worth seeking out for its position alone: it stands overlooking the 
woods, lakes and parkland of Chatsworth House where the broad 
belt of Bunker’s HiU wood runs up to Harland Edge. Doe west 
from here on high bare country between Taddington ^d Chd- 
morton is the Five WeUs Farm tumulus, another round cairn whose 
now roofless central cist, divulcd into two conipirtineKitST comes 
Ttc^ter to tbc tradidons of mcgalithic architecttirc (p. 20) than is 
usual in these Bronze Age graves. The view from here northward 
across the vales of the Wye to Kinder Scout has been described with 
less originality than truth as ‘one of the loveliest in England’. 

The two remaining sites take us from the Bronze Age with io 
predominantly religious inspiration, and bring us hack into the 
tnaitial world of more recent times. The first of them is cer¬ 
tainly the most spectacular prehistoric monument within walk^ 
distance of a great industrial town. Carl Wark Is about three miles 
from the south-wcsicm outskirts of Sheffield on a moorland summit 
overlooking the Derwent valley near Hatheisagc- Its position is 
magnificent, and so, too, are its defences. Walls standing six feet 
Tii gh are built of huge blocks of Millstone Grit, dark and stark as 
that rock, the material of many of our industrial towns, so oftm 
appeals. Carl Wark had loi^ been presumed to bdoug to the 
Iron Age. Recent invcsdgarioii, however, has shown it to he 
post-Romaiip perhaps a stronghold of th^ dap q( the Anglian 

settlement* , 

The fort on Mam Tor due west of Carl Wark, n itself far less 
spectaailaTp hut the natural posidon is even more impressive- 
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The ramparts defend the hiE at the extr e m ity of the Eiigh Tiarrow 
spine of Rmhup Edge which fonm the southern wall of the Vale 
of Edale; on the north the hills mount straight to Bdale Moor and 
Kinder Scout, the two-thomand'^eec plateau which makes the 
climax of the Peak. 

Here on this predpitoiis ridge* looking over a fertile vale to 
naked moors^ we arc standing midway between Manchester and 
Sheffield, and the Yorkshire border runs a mile or so beyond the 
summits of the Peak. 

B. The Yerhhire Wolds 

If poIiticaJly Yorkshire is divided into three ridings^ so also 
archaeologically it falls into three parts—but the two systems do 
not coiresponi The three distinct regions which are well or even 
abimdandy supplied with the remains of early man torrespond, as 
we have come to expect, with upland areas: the chalk wolds in 
the south, die North York Moors made up of the eastern moor¬ 
lands, the Hamblcdons, and the Cleveland Hills, and thirdly, the 
great, broken mass of the Penniues all the way from the river Tees 
to Sheffield, The Vale of Pickertog which separates the Wolds 
fiom the norrhem moors, and the Vale of York whose wide 
expanse cuts off both from the Peimines, wete both alike in pre¬ 
historic times in being cxccprionaily swampy, overgrown and 
generally difficult and unpleasant to cross. They therefore dis¬ 
couraged intercourse between the three upland areas, and were 
themselves virtually uninhibited before Roman times. 

It is my tntenrion as a guide to deal first with the Wolds (together 
with the long nose of Holdemcss), then with the northem moors 
where the andquides are thickest, and finally work up the Peimines 
fi:om the Derbyshire boimdary^ 

The prehistory of Holdcrness is bitcrcstiiig, but has left no visible 
remams on the grouncL For example one can sec nothing, unless 
one is uncommonly lucky in finding liny Bints, of the Middle 
Scone Age sites of this low-lying, peaty area, nor arc there any 
marks of the remarkable successive New Stone Age, Bronze and 
Iron Age lakc-dwdlings at West Furze, Uhome. 

As for the Wolds, the attractive chalk upland was Ideally suited 
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to early toan^ and he did not fill to tatc advantage of its openness 
and good pastures. There are a do2m long barrows, suggesdng 
substanti al New Stone Age comiiumidcsj round barrows and 
other fmds prove a quite exceptionally thorough sctdcmcnt by the 
invaders of the Early Bronre Agie (p. ^t) which continued through 
the rest of the period; some of the most important of the Celtic 
invaders of the bon Age first established themselves on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, and left their mark upon them in the chariot-burials and 
humbler cemeteries. Nevertheless, because the Wolds arc very 
largely under culnvation, many remains have been destroyed, 
others made unimpressive—perhaps no more than swellings slightly 
distorting the regularity of the plough-furrows. This agricultural 
desmjcdon has i^Tc^ place mainly during the last two cctitunes, 
for until the Enclosures the monumjcmts were being preserved for 
us, held safely below the turf and furze chat pastured, huge flocks of 
sheep. 

Very many of the long and round barrows on the chalk were 
excavated by those doughty Victorian antiquaries, Mortimer of 
Driffield and Canon GrcenwcU of Durham. The Canon s spoil 
is tn the British Museum, but Mortimer^s collection went to the 
Museum in Hull which bears hh name. 

The Wolds curve round Holdcrness in a wide crescent that ends 
in Flamborough Head and if we mount on to the southern end 
where it rises gently above the Humber* we shall find the site of a 
&mou5 Celtic bon Age barrow group* now largely destroyed* 
which lay at Arras west of Market Weighton. This was an excep¬ 
tionally rich cemetery; one privileged old man had been buried 
with his chariot, a pair of horses (or rather ponies) and the heads of 
two pigs. Here at Arras a woman had bem given a chariot-burial; 
as wcU as her whip and horse-harness* a mirror had been laid with 
her in the grave. Here was a woman indeed 1 Perhaps some 
beautiful, violent queen^ another Boudicca and fitting daughter of 
the White Goddess in her cmellest, most &sdnadng aspect! 

Passing Huggatc Pasture where there are remarkable entreneb- 
ment^—five lines of bank and six of ditch, with a total width of 
two hundred feet, we egme to die famous round barrow of Howe 
Hill near Dugglcby* at the fool of the southern slopes of the opening 
through the rhalk known as the Great Wold VaUey. This is a 
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huge; mound sdll standing t^xnty-two feet lugli and \vith a dia- 
meccr of one hundred and twenty-five feet, which was found to 
have been raised over a circular pic sunk over eight feet <kcp into 
the chalk, and over a second, shallowcTp grave* In the deep hole 
there “were four crouched skeletons with a polished axe^ leaf¬ 
shaped arrowhead and a round-hottomed pot^ in the shallower 
two bodies had been buricth one chat of a very tall old man who is 
said to have lain with his head over the edge of the pit though 
contcmpbtiiig the occupants^ in the body of the mound, hut 
apparently buried at the same timet were other skeletons, including 
two of young children, and firom forty to fifty cremadon-burkls. 
If the excavators were right in believing all these mtcrmmts had 
been made at one dme^ then we are certainly hcreia the presmoe ofa 
ritual holocaust celebrated by our forbears with all extravagance 
of life which has horrified some observers of the Royal Graves at 
Uc or among the nomads of the Kuban. The grave-fiimlture at 
Dtigglcby IS of a kind that one W'ould expect to belong to a Mew 
Stone Age comiuunity, yet this type of round barrow normally 
belongs to the Bronze Age; among the skeletons some had long 
heads, some short. Ic has been suggested that this extraordinary 
cnonummt represents an admixture of early Bronae Age invaders 
with native Stone Age inhabitants of the Wolds. About a dozen 
miles eastward along the Great Wold Valley, Willy Howe isanother 
colossal round barrow. 

It is not very far south from here to 2 most remarkable site near 
Mortimer's own home at Driffield. This is the great Iron Age 
barrow cemetery known as the Danes' Graves, which stretches 
over a -wooded slope about four miles north of the town; formerly 
there wttc at least five hundred mounds, fi'om ten to thirty feet 
across and seldom of much heighti even now two hundred survive, 
dosely packed together. Most of these barrow3 covered quite 
humble burials—crouched skeletons with odds and cuds of poor 
omaments—bronze brooches and armlets, a few beads and pins— 
and a pottery vessel sometimes containing a leg of pork. One 
large grave held the skeletons of two men who had b™ mtcrrcd 
with their battle chariot, whose metal parts—^iron tyres, huh4yands, 
lyncb-pins—snrvivetL There were horse-bits, hut no remains of 
horses, doubtless because the tribe could not afford their sacrifice. 
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Wc are now approaching the end of the chalk, the dp of its 
longest £ngcT which thrusts here so &r ro lhc north; it is crowded 
with ancient monuments. Perhaps the most dramatic b at Rudston, 
west of Bridlington, where a colossal monolith stands among 
the cast-iron palings, the flimsy crosses and other headstones in 
the village churchyard. It is a column of gritstone, rectangular 
in section and tapering towards the top; at twenty-five feet six 
inches it is taller than any of the uprights at Stonehenge, taller than 
the Devil’s Arrows at Boroughbridge and indeed is b^cved to be 
the tallest standing stone in England. Grit of this kind does not 
outcrop nearer than Cayton Bay, ten miles to the north, and the 
labour of dragging a block of this sine on to the Wolds mtist 
have been prodigious- 

One of the finest of a number of mysterious earthworks of un¬ 
known dare which are common on the Wolds, b the rriple Argani 
Dyke which nms northward from Rudston to Reigh^^ti, Far 
more and mote probably prehbtoric is the Danes' Dyke 

which runs across Flamborough Head about two miles &om the 
rip; it b two and a half miles long and cuts off about five stjuane 
miU of that enchanting headland whose difii axe so full of columns, 
arches, vaulted eaves of chalk, that they seem like the ruins of some 
strange marine cathedral. The bank of the Danes' Dyke is in st^ 
places as much as eighteen feet high and an immensely wide ditch 
fionts it on the landward side. 

On Flotmanby Wold between Hunmanby and Folkton b ™e 
of the largest and most conspicuous long barrows in Yorkshire, 
and a place very pleasant to visit with its downland scenery and the 
outlook across the Vale of Pickering to the oddly assorted shapes of 
the northern moors. Folkton itsdf is a name famous in archaeology 
for in one of the round barrows on Folkton Wold there were found 
three chalk-cnt idols of the early Bronze Age. These squat, cjlin- 
drical objects had been laid in the grave of a five-y^-old child, 
the smallest touching its head, the two larger at the hips. There is 
nothing else in the world at all like them, although we can find 
parallels for some of their individual designs* In very sMow 
relief they show a curiously composed arrangement of zigzag 
lozenges and other geometric designs, all unquestionably with 
magical sigmficance; on the raised disk at the top of each idol are 
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circular patterns which can he recognized as eye symbolsp vAnh 
each bears on its side a pair of cji'es below heavy arched eyebrows. 
These unique idols are now in thi British Museum where they will 
have lost ^cir magical powers^ bur it is still sadsfactory to reflect 
(though not perhaps very relevatit) that they were found at the 
very northeminjost limit of the substance of which they arc carved— 
the cludk which is so dear and charactenstic a part of our island. 


C^. NflftJi York Moots and Voh of York 

In crossing fiom the chalk wolds to the Jurassic sandstone plateau 
of the North York Moors, even the least geologically minded must 
be a little astonished to see the young Derwent river coming 6 xywn 
from the moors behind Scarborough and Euening sharply away 
from the sea which waits to receive it only three nu^es offi to flow^ 
as it were* backwards along the Vole of Pickering* joining the Ouse 
a long way south of York, and frnally reaching the sea by way of the 
Humber. This curious diversion cook place as late as the Old 
Stone Age when the ice in the Vale of Pickering blocked the csspc 
of the water south of Scarborough^ pihng up the great tnxtA of 
boulder day that shows in the rather messy diS of this piece of 
coast. The waters of the glacial lake which ponded up behind in 
the Vale broke through in the westerly direction between the 
Wolds and the Hovrardian Hills, making the valley which the 
Derwent still follows^ 

Scarborough no longer encourages one to think of glaciers or of 
Stone Age hunters* bnt is not without iis early andquides. The 
Castle Hill is a remarkable natural formadon* an outlying block 
of limestone rising nearly three hundred feet sheer ont of the sea. 
It seems first to have been occupied by invading Celts in the very 
earliest phase of the Bridsh iron Age; their hearths and rubbish 
pits and the pottery and bronzes whi^ came firom them are famous 
in archaeology—this can claim, indeed, the rank of a 'classic' site* 
but nothing remains to be seen on the ground. On the other 
hand when some eight bimdrcd years later, in the fourth century 
A.D.p the barbarian raids on these coasts w'etc becoming desperately 
mcnadng^ the Romans buUt guard-towers, and one was placed, 
unknowingly, of course, right on top of the remains of the early 
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Iron Age scttJcmetiL These coastguard stations consisted of an 
outer diicli* a square u^ed endosure about a hundred feet aaoss 
with comer turxetSi and at the centre square stone ^undations that 
seem to have supported a lofty wooden signal tower, Tlie ruins 
at Scarborough are worth seeing, but the finest e^camplc is oq the 
northern edge of the moors in Goldsborough Pasiure near Rims- 
wick Bay. These towers were placed at intervals of ftorn sue to 
ten miles: there were others at Filey Brigg, at Ravcnscar, and 
HuntdifTin the nortln At Goldsborough a dneovery was made that 
recalls some violent moment of the bitter struggle for a shore now 
gi ven over to holiday resorts. Three skulk, one of them a woman's, 
were found in a then: 

'In the south-east comer of the tower there Lad been an open 
hearth over which the skeleton of a shore, dnct-«t man lay &ce 
downwards. .. * Near his feet lay the skeleton of a taller man, also 
{zee downwards, and beneath him the skeleton of a large and 

E werful dog, the head against the man's throat, the paw-s across 
shoulden. Near the feet were two silver coins of Eugenius 
(39^-4) and Honorius (395-423)/ 

Baffling, anonymous hut most poignant history held in matter— 
a few bones and pieces of money. Here, on a pm s head, one is 
privileged to see the lall of the Roman Empire. 

From Scarborough the moors rise gently and gradually rotmd 
the headwaters of the Derwent towards die rugged top of ihis 
sandstone plateau with its many small fertile valleys. West Riding 
dales in miniature, which rim down towards the Vale of Pickering 
to the south and the Esk to the north. I fed he re j ust as I felt in the 
isolated moorland masses of Exmoor and Dartmoor, that what as a 
guide I should wish to do is to recommend the thousand square 
miles of the North York Moors as a single moninnent to prehistoric 
man, one of those smaU areas where his handiw'orfc is often still 
dominant over that of his descendants. There are still ten thousand 
round barrows and caims up here among the heather and coarse 
moorland grass; Bronze and Iron Age hut dusters, dykes and 
defences of all kinds, standing scones and scone drdes, long barrows. 
They arc aU there, part of the moorland scene, tales of a day when 
man fitted himself into a country-side, embeflishrd it a litde, but 
did not mould it in his own image. 
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Yet 1 feel ai a guide I must pick out some of the best to see of aU 
these remains of the past, hoping «I do so that they wiU be vraced 
only as the pleasant savouring of a walk, places to serve as a nommal 
goal, halts for food, drink ot a cigarette; relics to move the unagma. 
rioti of the living by sudden thoughts of aU tho« who have 
there before- Only by providing for such spiidous days could so 

crabbed a catalogue be justified. r bc 1, • ™inri 

In the area of the andent Royal Forest of Prekenng round 
Troutdalc there is an immensely complicated se^ Ot Imcs ot 
dyke—sincle, double, triple, multiple—of which the b«t kiwvm 
aic the Scamridge Dykes. They are far too intricate to descnlK m 
detail, and may very well have been built not in prclustonc times 
but by Anglian communities in the Dark Ages, Perhaps the most 
uiccresdng antiquidcs hereabout are Roman, the Cawthom cai^s 
—four embanked military camps which lie on the edge ot die 
plateau [sometimes known k the Tabular Hilh) four Wes north 
of Pickermg. Two seem to have been used as quarters for towps, 
who built the ocher two as training exercises; all ii»y have been 
coimected with the laying of the pava road known, most 
mhkaduiEly, as Wade’s Causeway, which runs ^ ^ » 

strike north-easterly across the moots. On Wheeldale Moot a 
Icneth of a mile and a half has been uncovered to show a road ateut 
sixteen feet across, with culverts and gutters ^ a raised k^b 
the central way with its pvement of f^t slabs- It u a 
fine spectacle, and there is no need to be prevented &om enjoymg it 
by our ignorance of iis route, dcstmadon or m^tary purpos«. 

There have been at least eight long barrows along this southem 
side of the moots (they are tart further north), tsvo arc to Ik seen 
not very far from the Cawthom camps at &apmn, while Howe 
HiU is the only survivor of three wluch formerly lay near e 
Scamridge Dykes, These arc the prindpal monuments to be 
sem along the southern edge of the moots above the Vrie o 
Pkkctmg and I want now to return to the Scarbotough neighbour¬ 
hood in order to follow up the coast and then w estw'ar^ 

again along the higher ground. On the coastal part of moorland, 

where one walks with the North Sea always at one S c^w, there is 
a small cirde on Standing Stones Rigg jost west of Cloughton. 
dthough only thirty’ feet across it is well marked with twenty stones 
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soil in posiddn. If the traveller pushes on in this direction, he will 
pass a numbei of round caiens, or barrows, large enough to have 
their individual names—Three Howes near Falcon hm, Pye Rigg 
Howe and Stony Marl Howe both within a mile or so of the Roman 
coastguard stadon at Ravenseax—but on reaching John Cross Rigg 
he wtU find the first of the vast groups of tiny round eatms which are 
a fcacune of these moors. Here the necropolis numbers thirteen 
hundred and a strong dyke system runs through it. The sttetch of 
country to the west from John Cross, that is to say Sleights and 
Goathland Moors, the Whinstonc Rid^, down as far south as the 
freakish-looking natural hiD of Blatcy Topping, is so crowded with 
andquides that it is possible to feel that one is looking at a prehistoric 
landscape from which only human life has dried away. At the 
northern end, on Sleights Moor, the High and Low Bridcstoncs 
ofler an mteresdng contrast; the latter are natural formations, 
cuticnis weathered blocks of sandstone, some of which look like 
hup toadstools, raised as they arc on narrow stems. The High 
Bridcstoncs, on the other hand, though hardly so fine to look at, 
arc fanman handiwork, a stone drede of the Bronre Age; the in¬ 
dividual monoliths are many of them very targe, and although to^ 
day more than half have fallen, this remains easily the best sanctuary 
of its kind in this put of the country. 

South of the Bridcstoncs, the spine of Whbistone Ridge and be¬ 
yond is knobbed with a continuous line of round caims—I will give 
their names once more for they have a certain charm. Tlnae Howes 
then are caDed Pen, Brokm, Robbed, Foster (two of these), Ann, 
Louven, Lilia, High Woot and Low Woot. I should like to know 
what are the incidents, the eponymous heroes responsible for all 
these names, which now ding to them and have become part of 
the map, part of the verbal landscape which every cotmtryside 
possesses. Following their line has brought ns down to the ncigh- 
Imiirhood of Biakey Topping which has three standing stones on 
its southern side, and b^nd them another caim necropolis on 
Thompson’s Rigg. 

The magnifioent high moors which form the core of all this 
upland area, the deeply ftiirowed ridge nimihig from Goathland 
Mwrs right across to the Cleveland Hills, is fine walking country 
and shows no decrease in antiquities. On the watershed where 
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GbJsdale Moor adjoins Danby High Moor a conspicuous landnratk 
is Loose Howe, a round cairn whicb proved to cover a Bronze Age 
burial of an itnusual kind. The excavators struck suddedy on an 
oaken dmber near tbe base of die mound, and from it gushed 
gallons of water. This had been contained in, and was helping to 
preserve, a boat-shaped coffin with ncady htnng lid, which had 
r^nraiTipd a body extended at full length, wearing clothes and 
shoes and with the head resting on a strawHStuffied pillow. Oak 
coffin-buriah arc known elseudicre; what was unique at Loose 
Howe was the presence beside the coffin (itself carefiJly carved to 
suggest a craft) of a dug-out Canoe, perhaps a ritual vessel, perhaps 
one which had been made for practical use. The symbolism of tlw 
Boat of the Dead coming, perhaps, from Egypt, made itself fdt in 
Europe the Bronze Age, and it may be assumed that in 

tnmf indirect way the concept found expression in this burial on a 
remote Yorkshire moor. But it also probably expressed somethii^ 
more direct, more personal. The Bronze Age people of Britain 
had their wide overseas trade and here in the north they were 
much concerned with a traffic across England in Irish gold. It is 
not at all impossible that the individual buried below Loose Howe 
was himself a smffirer with knowledge of Irish and Scandinaviaii 
ports. Such discoveries as this hdp to put some imaginative life 
into other of these moorland monumems. these heather- or grass- 
covered piles of stones, turf and soil, places ivliich have fdlen slowly 
out of memory since the funeral crowds dispersed and the ghosts 
themselves were forgotten. 

There are many other cairns in the immediate neighbourhood: 
the three Western Howes and Cock Howe within two miles to 
the northrcast. Flat Howe and Shuimcr Howe a li^e further in an 
easterly direction. From the high ground on which Loose Howe 
still rides conspicuously, though robbed now of its secret, two spurs. 
Dauby High Moor, and Castlcton Ridge, thrust dawn to^th 
the Esk, The tip of the Danby spur, Imown as Danby Rigg> is 
occupied by a large caim cemetery with a sbigle large standiug 
stone not far fiom the centre; this stone is the survivor of a circle 
which was found to enclose an um-burial dating from the middle 
of the Bronze Age. On the south the necropolis is hounded by a 
single wall running across the ridge> on the other side, there is an 
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CKtraordinarily stony area entirely free of raims wlitcli is protected 
by two strong ramparts rtmnmg parallel with the cemetery wall 
some scr^'-cn hundred yards fimhcr south. This stony arcai it b 
believed, b the site of the Bronze Age settlement to which the 
cemetery belonged—the stone drclc pexhap being the chief 
sanctuary of the whole communiiy. 

On the neighhounng Casdeton Rigg and the lower spur beyond 
knovm as Crown End arc other scCtlcments with watUp huts, 
enclosures and caims. Anyone who enjoys an ciciise to Ihiget on 
the moors and who is not exasperated by ihe confusing pattern of 
these Bronze Age villages can take Danby Rigg and its neighbours 
as a model for puzzling out many other simiW sites* less extensive 
or complete perhaps, that throng the moots^ giving an imptesdon 
of an unusually doisc prchbtoric population. 

Prom Danhy Rigg one can look across the Valley to the 
noTthecQ part of the moorland wh^e similar settlements Eourished, 
their remains bemg found throughout DanbyLow Moor^ Common* 
dale* and Gubborough Moors, with a great concentration of small 
calms on die headland betweexi Slcddale and Kildale. The most 
intcresring excursion, however, b to the s mall out4yiiig Eston Moor 
which lies on the extreme north immediately above Middles¬ 
brough, Stockton and all the black Indtistiial spread of the Tees 
basin. Thb rises to its highest point at Eston Nab where sandstone 
crags overhang the Tecs Valley; it b made conspicuous for many 
miles by a stone beacon tower built at the time of the Napoleonic 
war34 Against the crags of the Nab h a powerful semicircular 
rampart with a dxcumfcrencc just large enough to include the 
beacon; thb fort, w'hich in the south wo^d be assumed to belong to 
the Iron Age, was built by a people who sdll hada Bronze Age way 
of life—whaCp however, thb means in actual dates, it b hard to say. 

Retumkg now to the south of the Esk, I want to complete this 
survey of the North York Moors by passing down the wrcstcni 
side formed by the Cleveland and Hambledon Hills whose steep 
scarps rise like cliffs above ihe flat green country of the Vale of 
YorR The Cleveland Hills have for me a special quality for the 
reason that during the second gladation of the Great Ice Age when 
almost the whole of the nonh and central England was buried 
beneath ice, the}" alone emcr^d above it, dividing one vast glacier 
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ariiuling down the Vale of Votk from the other, yet v«tcr. wbch 
L^ered casern England. However w«m ad prinked wii sk>'. 
larki the moors, however green and peaceful the Vale, i see behind 
it the image of a hulk of aags showing intensely black within tfae 

harsh embrace of the glariets. . . . 

On the Cleveland Hills the most prolific area for annquiucs lies 
in the wedge of country running from the escarpment w^j^een 
Whorhon Moor and Hasty Bank and the junction of Rcydale and 
Bbdale. Along the high and sometimes narrow cenD^ n^c ot 
this territory b a line of large round cairns like that on Sleights and 
Goathland Moots {p. afi4); starting in the north from Whorlton 
Moor they are Stone Rock, Benky Hill, Green Howe, Ojek Howe, 
Miley Howe and Flat Howe, while after a gap of a mUe or so. two 
mounds deUghtfuUy named the Sour Milk Hills are surround^^by 
spurs thickly sottcred with smaller mims. Away across Biisdaic 
near Chop Gate there is a standing stone drde with the common 
name of the Bridestones, 

The south-west comer of die North York Moors is fomed by 
the Hamblcdon Hills, cut off by the fertile trough of RydJc vindi 
Rievaulx Abbey held gendy in a bend and the neat, comfortable 
town of Helmsley with its casde guarding the entrance. Here m 
again find the long barrows of the New Stone Age j^ples, the 
best heme in a fine lofiy position on Kcpwick Moor. The strong 
semicircular earthwork abutting on to the difB of Boltby Scar 
recalls Eston Nab; near it the Cleave Dyke runs aloi^ the edge of 
the escarpment. Further down towards Amplcfo^ th«e is die 
small endosurc of Studford Ring, and the Double Dyke whi^ 
cuts off the whole of the remaining headland* Within ^ hud- 
land on Pry Rigg b an unusually large round barrow still standing 
twelve feet high; it covered an um-huiial of the Broiue Age. 

So, with something of a whimper, ends my overcrowded tour 
of the North York Moors; overcrowded, no more than a atalogiK, 
it has still failed to give mote than a Lint of the rie^ of this lovely 
moorland territory. There b nothing magnificent, perhaps; 
noduiig even which b jndividualJy spcccictiUr, yet ere is no 
other territory where the remains left by prehistoric man have been 
less disturbed or where one gets a dearer impression of a country¬ 
side which once belonged to him. 
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Before advancing on the third and greatest upland area of York- 
shire^ the Dales and other Pennine country of the West Riding, I 
ought to name the few places of inttrest to be seen in the intci- 
t'cning lowlands of the VaJe of YorL Wc arc now far enough to 
the north lo be entering the military' area of the Roman Province; 
because, first, of the rcsisiancc of the native Ccldcr tribe of the 
Brigantes* who proved even harder to crush than the Ordovkes 
and Silntcs of Wales, and then of the need to hold the northern 
frontier against the undefeated barbarians of Scotland, this northern 
territory remamed in the hands of the soldiers and had Utde of the 
nomial dvil life of a Roman province. Aldborough, in the heart 
of the Vale of York, was, as Isariuin Erigantumt the northemrriost 
administrative tribal dry. York itself, founded as a legionary 
fortress in A.D. 71^ remained the great military base for the north, 
jusE as Caerken and Chester were for Wales. Beyond it a network 
of roilitar)^ roads, camps and forts, lies behind the famous frontier 
of Hadrian's Wall- It is quite impossible for me to act as a guide to 
a systtm which is so complicated and has left so many remains; 1 
can only name a few places where there is most to sce^ 

At York, there is a Roman collection bi the Yorfcihire 

Museum (as well as an abundance of prehistoric material, including 
chariot-burials from the Wolds) but architectural rttnains arc dis- 
appoinring, the best show-piece being the Multangular Tower, 
the surviving western basdon of the fortress as it was rebuilt 
early in the fourth century. After York^* interest follows the Une 
of the Roman road mnning from Aldborough northwards up the 
Vale—a road which as far as Scotch Comer just beyond Caticrick 
is familiar 10 us as A,i of our own road system. Ac Aldborough, 
IniriHm Brigafmtm has been recalled mjosc attractively by its mosaic 
pavements for which the present village may be said to be noted. 
Some have been reburied, some earned off to Leeds and other dis- 
tanc museums, some are in Aldborough^s own museum, and two 

are where 1 think Roman antiquities should more often lie_bi the 

premises of an inn, the Aldborough Arms, If prclustoric relics 
should alwap be on downs or moors or sea clifis, 1 prefer my 
Roman domcsddty somewhere near a comfortable dritii;. 

At Cattcrick some traces of a large Roman station of 
temum are to be seen on the south bank of the Swale at 
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Thomborough* and just to the north where the Reman read 
forked at Scotch Comer the road itself is visible with a ridge eight 
yards wdc and five fecc high. Here A.l parts company the 
work of the Roman cngbieers, for while it swmgs east to Darling¬ 
ton. one Roman thoroughfare went straight northwards to cross 
the Tees at Piercebridge while the other turned due west for the 
Stainniore pass on the hne still followed by the Carlisle roa 
Forts on its line arc to he seen at Greta Bridge (bshind* but I 
not dose beside, the Morritt Arms)i at Bowes, and then, ary 
fine spectacle, just on the county boundary before dropping 
steeply to Brough and the Eden valley, the road cuts through the 
legionary camp of Rey Cross. This camp lies nearly fift^ hun¬ 
dred feet up and covers twenty acres; the ramparts arc of hmestone 
and the entrances protected by external barriers. It was probably 
put up to house a legion quite early in the campaign; it is cer^my 
a temporary camp and may be supposed to have been succeeded 
by the permanent stations at Bowts and Brough. 

I passed Aldborough with an eye only for its Roman rrmams. 
But I must rctum, for dose to it is one of the most fiimous pre^ 
historic monuments in Yorkshire^ the Devil s Arrow's at Roeclife, 
now a suburb of Boroughbridge. These are three colossal mono 
Uths, of Millstone Grit curiously Buted by weathering, standing 
in a line running north and south; the nonheminost is cigb^ 
feet high, the others, standing at btervah of two hundred and three 
hundred and seventy feet, arc both tw’cnty-two feet in height— 
out-topping the Stonehenge uprights, but still just beaten by 
Rudston (p- 259). They are almost certainly of Brona: Age d^, 
yet one need not doubt that as an indent centre of ttibal sanedM 
they hid some part in the Briganiian settlement at Aldborough 
and so with the Roman foundation of /JMriHm Some¬ 

thing of their old power remained with them until tlw other ^y. 
for they stood in open fields and their presence was still to be 101, 
now, however, they have become involved in a Boroughbridge 
bmldijig estate—^and the pag^ English back gardens. 

The importance of this region in tlie Bronze Age is emphasis 
by the quite plentiful remains on the low-lying sandy moorland a 
little further north On Hiiuon Moor near Ripon there are m^y 
barrosvs and tw'o of the drcular crabankmencs with an mner ditch 
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and double entrances chit ire recogoiacd a5 Sacred endosuies of the 
Bronze Age. Three more impressive ocamples of such sanctuaries 
lie less than five miles away on Thomborougli Moor near West 
TanficlcL These three stand in a straight line “with thdr entrances 
all opennig in the same direcdon; they are nearly six hundred feet 
across and it is thought that ihe ban^ were once crowned by a 
ring of standing stones. Tlic Thomborough Rings must surely 
have been used by a great concourse of people on days of festival^ 
and they seem to prove a substantial poptiladou pastining their 
docks and herds on this relatively sheltered and well-drained 
upland. 


D. iTie Yorkshhe P^nnirtis 

Westem Yorkshire possesses some of the sternest industrial 
areas and some of the faircsi: and most sadsiying country in EnglancL 
For myself, if I were to live in the country* it w^ould be in the 
Yorkshire Dales, Upper Wharfedale or Wcmleydale for choice* 
or some of the smaller valleys tribul^ry to them. I love them for 
the reason that they seem to me to have attained the perfect balance 
between man and nature; each valley has its abundantly fertile 
lower stietcheSr adorned perhaps by ca^e and abbey^ then, as one 
penetrates deeper among the hillsp it narrows* bare, dark moors 
appear on the summits, the number of fields making the span from 
side to side of the valley grow steadily less, small towns give way 
to villages^ In these higher parts of the valley, man—who has had 
it aU his own way nearer to die moutb—must begin to fight against 
his surroundings; defended by their lovely drystonc walls, the 
fields Can be seen along the top of each slope trying to maintain 
their greenness* their good pasture, against the brown floods of 
heather and bracken pushing down from the moors. So at last one 
reaches the point at which the fields are defeated; it is the head 
of the valley* with notiung in front but becks mshmg down from 
moorland and mountain. 

tt !s, I only dimly know why. a dcHght and a happbess to walk 
over from one dale to tk: neict-^o lave ilic compet grey inn 
by die river, to follow a lane past frims and Eelds. bams and 
perhaps a coppioc or two, until a gate through the last, embaiticd. 
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stone wall adinits the traveller on to the moors. Here man has 
no stake beyond a few sheep and perhaps a line of beehives where ^ 
smaO hcnchinen ntake the heather pay tribute. So for a few miles 
the traveller crosses untamed upland, before reaching an oudying 
held reclaimed bendc a beck, then another gate and a retw to 
pasture, coppice, cottages and another inn beside another river. 

Ir is, of course, between gate and gate, as it were, that the traveller 
can expect to find the marks of early man, and in making the pas^ 
&om valley to valley he must wonder how &r the life which raised 
huts, earthworks, barrows, drained down into the valleys and 
provided the ancestry of the present dalesmen. There have hem 
many newcomers pushing up the Dales since prehistoric dn^, 
Scandinavians as well as Anglo-Saxons, but there is no question 
that the Celts and eaihcr prchisioric people who formed the strong 
and martial tribe of the Briganlcs have a large share in the blood 
of the dalesmen, and bdeed of the whole formidable breed of 
Yotkshiremcn which survives to thicken the blood and stiffen 
the backbone of the Inglisb nation. 

Before stopping short on ihfi DerbysHre bounthiy on the edge 
of the Peak, I urged the spectacular quality of Carl Wark, a fort 
only a short distance outside Sheffield to the south-west; on the 
north-east side of that great steel town, about three nules up the 
valley of the Don. is another fort which is better known though 
far less imposing than Carl Walk. This is Wincobank. a fortifia- 
tiou whose double ramparts enclose an oval of between two and 
three acres on the summit of a spur above the river. The ramparts 
are of earth over wcU-built drystonc walling, and excavation has 
shown that they were raised not long before the Roman conquest, 
probably during the first half-cmtury of our eta. Another oval fon 
with a lofty bank stiU standing is in Scolcs Wood some two miles 
neater to Rotherham. Those who sec Wincobank can also see 
the linear earthwork known as Roman Riggs f(>r i* ™iS below the 
fort on ici way along the north-west side of the Don Valley to 
Swinton and Mexhorough- At the Sheffield end there is a single 
bank, but further down the valley it is doubled; in some stretches 
the banks are still thirteen feet high, always vitk the ditch or 
ditches on the river side. Formerly it was believed that Roman 
Riggs was post-Roinan, a defennve boundary dug by the Britons 
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of tlic kingdom of Elmct dicir Aoglkji iicighboms Among 

whom they held out for so long in the obscurity of the E^ark Ages. 
More reccntlyp how^ever* there has been an indinadoa to allow a 
greater antiquity and eo rcoogniK ic as a barrier thrown up by the 
Briganrci in their fierce struggle to check the advance of the 
Romans. 

In general the Mjihtonc Grit moorland which continues np to the 
famous gap through the Pemunes made by the Aire and Ribble 
was ]ess weD peopled in early times than the limestone of the 
Dales which is fully esqiosed north of the gap. That is why the 
next moniiment to ivlnch t should wish to guide any traveller is 
at some distance—on the southern, outskl^ of HuddershcldL 
Castle Hill, Almondburyp is a most impressive place^ though one 
Just f cached by the tentacles and grime of biduscry. It is an elabor^ 
Ale coiurruction rare in this part of the country^ and in rnany wAys 
comparable wish the forts of the Welsh Marches (of which it cm 
indeed be taken as a northera ouclicr (p. aap)* ’?^en it was first 
established in about 300 b.c. a single stone rampart with fock-cut 
ditch defended only the southern end of the narrow oval hill on 
’which ic stands. In the next phases the walls ’were doubled and 
extended right round the summit^ and at the northern end a deeply 
sunk crack led past an OEiter enclosure to the strongly defended 
entrance- ki the last stage of alf, just as at Old Oswestry (p. 233)+ a 
vast outer rampart was added enclosing the ■whole pbee and run¬ 
ning quite low near the foot of the biL Inevitably Almondbury 
abandoned w'hen at last the Romans were able to overcome the 
resistance of the Brigantes and it stood vacant for about a milicn- 
nium. Its history was not, however, at an cni In the rcigii of 
Stephen a mighty ditch was dug across the main inner part of the 
fort and the material fi:om it piled up into the motte for a stone 
keep the prehistoric walls serving as an outer bailey* This strong¬ 
hold was promptly dismantled under Henry m and the hill was 
left in peace except for the building of a house up there in the 
fifteenth ccncuryi now it b a favourite walkmg and courting 
ground for the cidAms of Huddersfield. 

On tlte other side of the town there are traces of the Roman 
fort at SUck which defended a road running up firom Manchester 

but they are less woith seeing than tinr next camp on thb 
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which Ucs about dght miles lo ihe south-west at CasUeshaw below 
SaddlcwoitR Road and camps were made late in the first century 
during the campaigns against the Briganto, but at Casdeshaw the 
gudine of a smilcr and latcar work can be seen made the odginal 
banks. About fifty years later the Slack toad was abandoned in 
favour of a more northerly route rtmning from Manchester to 
Uklcy over Blackstone Edge- This road where it is exposed on 
Blackstone Edge above Littleborough b one of the finest Roman 
spectacles in the county; ir climbs on to the moors as a sixtem-fooc 
track* ks paved surface held between deeply sunk kerbstones and 
with a sunken central channel also held between vertical slabs. This 
shallow trough down the centre b noticeably worn on the steepest 
slopes and it ha$ been suggested that this may have been done by 
the skid-pans of descending carts; a more convincmg explanation 
is that the trough was filled with turf to make the going «sier for 
horses dragging loads uphill. 

The road crossed the Calder near Sowerby and the Aire near 
Kdghley on its way to Ckley where the remains of a Roman fort 
underlie the parish church- This fort was established in the last 
quarter of the first century and remodelled in stone within fifty 

years_but to this chill statement one touch of individual life on 

be added. A dvil settlement grew up outside the fort and there, 
either in the first or second emtury, there lived a Briton who kept the 
native Cclric name of Comdlli. Hb name has escaped the oblivion 
which dosed over those of all his fellow dtizens from the chance 
that he threw away a broken bone spatula on which in some idle 
and possessive moment he had scratdied those nine letters. Gbuice 
is the salt of history! Ilklcy has fimious carved Anglian cross-shafts 
in the dntrehyard* hue more legimnaately within my range are the 
Btonxe Age carvings which have been brought down from the 
moors and placed opposite the church. These are specimens of 
the ^cup-and-ring* carvings, which mdude a great varict)- of 
patterns but most commo^y show a circular central hollow sur¬ 
rounded by incised ringSt somedmes with radial lines cutting 
through them to the centre. The designSp which were ceminly 
religious and magical in their significance* were cut by Bronae Age 
peoples on to zucural rock frees or boulders on the pioor; occasion¬ 
ally they are found on dsc^graves of the period, and they are pcLitcd 
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CO the simple cup-^max ks alrcajdy seen here and [here on a megalithic 
comb. Many more are to be seen still in poddon above llklcy and 
Burley on RoiubaM's (or Rumble's) Moor—there is a famous 
example of swastika form on Addington High Moor—while others 
arc carefully kept free froin heather on Baildoa McHDr, much used as 
a Sunday parade and picnic ground by Binglcy and Bradford people. 

One can be Sure tbatthc men who made the cup-and-ring markings 
were already pasturing their sheep on dtis moorland well over three 
thousand years before wool began to make the fortunes of the 
towns that now hedge them councL RombaldV Moot is sown 
with minor and^fjtiities—cairns, hut sites and enclcsures—and in 
the Twelve Apostle betwem tlkley and Bingley can show a stone 
circle which is deservedly w^cll known locally. Probably the 
richness of this whole r^on is largely due to the importanc:e of 
the Aire Gap which been a much-used thoroughfare from the 
Stone Age to our own. 

At Nesfield, a litde way up the Wbarfe from likley, there is a 
strong scmiciroilar camp with its rampart ends testing on a cliff 
edge in a maniLei so remhiisccut of Eston Nab (p, 2^) that k has 
usually been allowed a Bronze Age rather chan an Iron Age date. 
It is a good moorland walk from this fort to the fine exposure 
of Roman road on Blnbherhouses Moor; tbk is another of the 
toads built during the firsi-ccntury campaigns against the BdganteS 
and it conies up from Ribchester in Lam^shirer with other good 
stretches visible just north of Bamoldswjck and cast of Thornton, 
before ic passes the £brt now known as Barwen*5 Castle at Elsack. 

If the traveller pushes on up Wharfbdale—^and there are few 
better things which a traveller can do—he will find a number of 
sites that deserve to be seen round Grassington, the town where 
the railway has its terminus and the gratese delights of the dale 
begin. First near Thorpe is die Elbolton Cave, distinguished by 
having been made a dwelling for a New Stone Age conuniinity,chcn 
on the north side of Grassmgton fellows the 'Druid's Circle", an 
oval endo^e about one hundred and fifty feet long and half that 
in width, its bank showing a coping of fiat-topped stones. It has 
been suggested that this arena m i ght have been the mocting-place 
of the peasants living in the huts whose foundation mn be seen in 
the neighbouring Grass ^^sjod and who culuvatedi barley in thg 
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’ Celdc* fields just visible at High Oosc Pasuite. This setdemmt 
was probably of nadve Brigantes. bur while they may already have 
been livijig there dvring the Iron one can be sure that the place 
was still mhabited during the Roman period—it is as well to remem¬ 
ber that the Romans mined lead beew'cen here andPatcley Bridge 
and nadvc labour tvould have been in demand. 

The Grassington settlement with its huts and fields is one of the 
best of many similar remains to be seen on the ’West Riding Moors. 
Another outstanding example is on the plateau of the Great Scar 
Limestone south of AmctifTe, a charming vilbge in littonJale, 
where the small, lively SJdifarc hastms down to join the Wharfe. 
Here Celtic fields arc adjacent to a very solidly built [hamlet with 
drctibr and rectangular buildings tanged round a yard with two 
entrances. Such places whether occupied in Iron Age or Roman 
timeSi make one think both of the villages in North W ales (p. 21J ff.) 
and some of the hut^de groups on Dartmoor, At any time in 
history it has been possible to hvc in many manners—not more than 
five miles fiom AmecUtfc a family were living as troglod)^e$ in the 
well-known Dowketbottom Cave in the Umestonc scar between 
here and Kilnsey, 

If instad of keeping to the more easterly dales one turns along 
the western edge of the limestone, there is a variety of antiquidcs 
CO be fotmd round Ribblesdale. This is North Craven, the finest 
country of the Great Scar Limestone, with splendid diffs and 
ravines shaped by wacer into columns and flutingSp sometimes soft 
grey, somerimes appearing almost white. The water has alw filled 
them with caveSp but although these ofler endless opportunities for 
modem men craving adventure, mo$t of them vrete too inaccessible 
to appeal to prehistoric men for whom life was already difficult 
enough. One well-known tiiception, however, b the Victoria 
Cave pear Settle whidi was inhabited by Middle Stone Age hunters 
who left there, as well as some characteristic htde flints, a single 
tanged harpoon head of a kind exceedingly tare in Britaim [t 
stood empty for ndUennia, blown soil, roof-peelings, and other silts 
accumulated above the Stone Age litter to a depth of six fecti then, 
after something like five thousand years, a commanity of Roman 
Britons moved into the cave and lived unknowingly on the new 
earth floor above the relics of their remote predcccsots. 
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By fat ihc noblest site in Cnven is Ingleborougbu 2 mountaiii 
whose stimmte of over two thousand dirce himdrecl feet has a 
tough cap of Milktoae Grit overlying its limestone h tJk- It seems 
to have been a great Btigandan stronghold and we can Icgitiniatcly 
imagme the tribesmen holding oui here against the Romans—it 
may well have been one of the last strong points to fiill before their 
sujpcrior efficiency» their military and cngmccring science. The 
summit is protected by sheer crags^ hut these wa:e most powerfully 
leinfoToed. by a rampart built fi^om thousands of bloc^ of Mill¬ 
stone Gritr sometimes hned on the inside by very large slabs. This 
w-all, now much tumbled, encloses what, thanks to the MiUstone 
Grit, IS a level grassy plateau of about fifteen aers, an ideal situation 
for the many round huts w^hose oudines can still be traced in the 
turf. Inglcborough, then, was not a mere fort and place of refuge 
but a true hill-town, a place which had known birth as well as 
death and all the enjoyment and labour of everyday lifc^ It is 
perhaps the most moving monument to prehistoric man ia all 
Yorkshire, and it is sad that much has been mutilated to supply 
material for a huge and senseless modem cairn. 

Running op the Ribblr Valley bdow Jngleborough is one of 
the roads of the Roman conquerors, the scHCallcd Craven^s Way 
which, coming up firom Settle, skirts round the north shoulder of 
Whemside and drops to Dcntdale. For the energetic and leisurely 
(when will society realize that these two states are mseparables) ic is 
well worth tracing its course—which on the high moorland is 
Said to show as a heavily cambered and kcxbcd road, twenty feet 
wide and with dagged culverts, some of'which stiU carry water^ 

Another wrU-defined Roman road crosses the Craven's Way and 
will serve to lead us back to the eastern dales^ This is the route 
whidi underlies the modem road from Inglcton to Ribbleheadt 
where it makes ihe crossing, then appears in its own right as a fine 
track aaoH the high moorland of Cam FeQ and Wether FcE, 
before running straight down to the fort at Bainbridge which is 
still to be seen on a grassy mound above the Ure in Wenslcydale* 
This fort seems to have been established in the first emtury^ when 
it wras provided with day ramparts and wooden parapets and 
gateways; it had a long subsequmc history and was in use through 
most of the Roman occupation. 
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I must now lead die traveller to some Kinarkable earthworks 
wluch are so on the lower eastern edge of the dale that they 
might equally well have been induded witt the Vale of York 
(p. 268). They may be said to lie in the general neighbourhood of 
Richmond. The first is Maiden Casde at Grinton in Swalcdale. 
a curious place with a roughly circular bank and ditch approached 
from the cast by a stone avenue. There are round barrows in 
the vicinity^ although die ditch lies outside the banlc^ it seems 
very probable that Maiden Casde is not a fort but some kind of 
sacred enclosure or mceting-place- 

It is quite near here that ^erc begins a long line of dyke which is 
comparable with Roman Riggs and at least equally obscure in its 
history and purpose. Though it is said to have an extension to 
Grinton the main part of the tcn-miie-Iong earthwork of Scot's 
Dyke appears to start at Hbdwath-on-Swale whence it ran, 
fa^g cast, 10 Baifotth-on-Tcts. The eastern end is largdy des¬ 
troyed, but here on the higher grotmd it shows well at iGrklands 
north-east of GUling and at OllivcT Duckitt: where they are well 
preserved, its twenty-five feet bank and deep ditch make it an 
impressive spectacle. 

The Scot’s Dyke passes to the east of an even more remarkable 
cardiwork in Stanwick Park near Forcett. This is known locally 
as jackdike Arches and comprises an enormous triangular enclosure 
of nearly seven hundred acres, the bank and ditcb being almost 
unbroken over their course of four and a half miles. Nothing is 
at present known of its history, but it is likely soon to be excavated. 
Some audioritics have suggested that die Stanwick earthworks date 
from the Dark Ages or even much later, but a hoard of Iron Age 
Celtic bronxes was found nearby, and it seems most probable that 
they will prove to belong to a capital stronghold of the great British 
tribe of the Brigantes. 

“With t hr*^ earthworks we arc back in the neighbourhood of 
Scotch Comer and the Roman roads and forts which we followed 
up the Vale of York (p. 268). We are also on the county boundary 
and have finished the survey of Yorkshire, a county width perhaps 
has more survivals from prehistoric and Roman Britain than any 
other outside Wlksbire. 
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E. Tkt Four N^frthom Counties 

The superb mountam misses with thch coi^ of volcanic rocks 
which <IcsmlmK Cumbcrbnd and Westniorland made barriers too 
foonidable for prehistorie man to pass ihcm fredy- Unexpectedly 
enough their higher valleys seem to have been ftdly penetrated 
by Norsemen sailing down fi-om the north by way of the Scottish 
coasts—hardy sctdeis used to lands even colder* darkerp more 
moiinUiinoii5. Nevertheless early man, with his slow penistent 
land-takbg, pushed round their danks and up the more accessible 
vaUcys* while the Romans cut roads and planccd forts where 
military nccessiiy dictatedL The counties can show pracdcalty 
nothing of the Old or Middle Stone Age huntersj of the fim 
farmers of the New Stone Age nor very muchp though the lakeside 
dwcllmgs of Ehenside Tam near St- Bees illustrate a thriving 
community settled on the coast where the crafts of carpentry and 
potting were practised with skill , There was also the trade in 
ftoue axes conducted &om Langdalc Pikes in the very heart of the 
Lake District. By the Bronze Age we ^hall fine setdejnent had 
been widely c^endei leaving its mark mainly in round c:aim$ and 
stone circles. By the Iron Age there must have been a considerable 
scattered popubdon, but it was poor and backward* following a 
way of life hardly to be dutiogwshed from that of earlier ccutuiics. 

The Barrow peninsula^ which was neither mountainous nor 
heavily forested* seems to have been rdadvcly populous; near 
Urswick there are a number of Bronze Age round barrows and the 
small fort of Urswick Stone Walk which was certainly occupied 
by native tribesmen during the Roman occupation and perhaps 
before. One of the three best stone drdes is that of Swmedde, 
which sEauds folded betwem the felli of Black Combe and the 
Ouddon estuary near Millom. The blocks rise from poor, rather 
l^SBY gra^dand* redeemed in spring by bluebelh which flourish 
mside the circle. Smaller rings once standing on the coast at 
Annaside and at Hall Foss by Bootle have been destroyed. 

At Ravmglass we agaui encounter the Romans^ A port was 
early establisbed here, appardily intended as a naval base for an 
anack on Ireland projected Wore the Romans realized that even 
the conquest of Scotland waa beyond their strength* From k a 
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road can be traced up Eskdale to the fort of Hardknot which occu¬ 
pies a Biagdificcnt position below Hardknot Pass; it has a stone wall 
with earth cmbanknicnt and has been shown to date front the early 
second century. From here the road goes by way of the Wryuose 
Pass to Ambte«dc where the larger fortress of Calava occupied a 
pl^jant slope, in strongest contrast to the austerities of Hardknot, 
l/^nl-mg down Lake Windermere firom the outskirts of Amblesidc, 
At Gatava the stone walls of the fort with those of its barracks and 
granaries built in the reign of Hadrian ovexhe an earlier station of 
earth and wood. 

Returning now to Eskdale, troops using the valley road to and 
from HarfUenot must often unknowingly have passed below an 
unusual Bronze Age funerary monument. This is a stone circle 
endosing five round caims each itself endosed in a peristalith, 
which stands to the north of Boot. Eskdale was evidently attractive 
country, for there arc long calms and hut sites between Raven 
Crag and Latteibaitow, and an extensive settlement probably 
occupied during the Iron Age at Bamscar, by Devoke ^^atcr. 
Debouching once more on to the coast 1 will name the Singlm 
Stones, a destroyed circle once standing to the west of Egrenumt. 

In the Lake District itself works of early man are so few that it 
seems a kind of idiocy to single them out in a world where nature 
has worked on so heroic a scale. Yet just as a small painting from 
the hand of a Stone Age hunter can bring sudden life to the mcm^ 
tonous and empty m^tufiance of some vast limestone caverns in 
the Dordogne, so in places where nature has been left almost to 
hetself, some fragment of andcni human handiwork may quidten 
and add feeling to the land, Thete b pidfuily little; a stone cirde, 
unremarkable, on Elva Plain near Bassdthwajte, a line of small forts 
down the south-east tide of DcTwcnrwater, and then at Keswick 
something worthy of description, something with power cnoi^h 
to kin dl*^ the scene. This is the drde of standing stones near 
Keswick, frmiliar as Casderigg or the Keswick Carles. It has a 
noble situation on a little rise against Castlerigg Fell, itself in a 
hollow closed by a vast rim of motmtaim, with Sldddaw and 
dose at hand. There ate now ihifty-mine Carles, 
standing and lying in a drde a hundred feet across and with the 
retuatns of some stone structure at the centre. It is known that 
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John K«ts Wfflt to look at Castlcrigg, and as in hu life he had 
little cha nce to mc mooiland circles, it is sutely sa& to assuine that 
he was possessed by an image of the Keswick Carles when in 
Hyperion he saw the genh; 

. . , Like a d.i.<;tTi3l dique 

Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain b^im at shut of eye, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault, 

The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night- 

Beyond the Lake District where die broad Eden Valley separates 
the mountains round Sliap &om those leading up to Cross Ml 
wc find another region where antiquities can be found by their 
more diligent punueis. The Roman road firom Btotigh {p. z 6 ^) 
ran down this valley with a fort at Khkby Thorc {Bravonimm) 
and another at Old Penrith (Ilpredfl); generally it is obliterated by 
the modem road but a stretch can be seen north of Appleby. On the 
southern flank of the valley between Ravcmtonedalc and Ullswatet 
round barrows and drdcs, at Onou, Sbap and Mayburgh, are 
enough to prove a substanrial population in the Bronre Age; the 
Iron Age is represented by an extensive setdement area south of 
Crosby Ravemworth, and (probably) by small forts north of 
Ullswatcr. More of these sm^ forts appear on the east side of the 
Eden beyond Penrith, but the one proud mon ument of this valley 
is the circle and outlying menhir. Long Meg and her Daughters, 
which stand near Utile Salkeld. Long herself is the menhir; 
she still has fifty-iune daughters ranged in a ting three hundred 
and fifty feet acros in mild meadowland, not comparable in 
grandeur with the site at C^crigg. 

At Pmnth the Roman road left the Eden to run by an upland 
route now exaedy followed by the modem toad to Carlisle—and 
Carlisle, aiLuguifattium, was an important station behind the western 
end of Hadrian s WalL This, however, is not the place to approach 
this most fiunoui of our Roman monuments; it is traditional and 
wise to guide the tiav<^ fint towards its eastern end. 

In Durham the ancient rocks are thickly overkid with glacial 
^y» vhich even ttMlay make it a land where mining is curiously 
mterminglcd with surviving patches of forest. In early times the 
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irees were everywhere and cffccdvcly prevented settlement. 
AliuosC its only andijiiarbn inicrcst^ and that is very sUghtp follows 
the hues of the two Roman roads nmning up to the Wall, an 
castem through Ghester-le-Strect to Newcastle and western 
through Binchester near Bbhop Auckland throngh 

Ebehester (K/ndamora) and Lanchester to the great 

supply base of CewropiAini which is at Corbtidge on the east side 
of HexiuctL a mile or so behind the line of the wall. At Corbridge 
there is much to fac seeni including among the buildings armourcr$" 
workshops and temples. The mnseuni has one of the best collec¬ 
tions of RomancHBrimh scidpture in the country, the most famous 
piece being the Corbridge Lion in which something of the native 
Celtic spirit has given a new force and vitality to a classical form. 

Here on the Tyne we command Hadrian's Waif perhaps the 
most famous pre-^bpsdan monument in. Britain after Stonehenge. 
Fame has made it the centre of a vast literature—popular, middling 
and learned—and it would be folly for me to try to act as guide 
to this g:reat and complex harrier with which the Romans pro¬ 
tected the northernmost fironricr of their empire. Nevertheless, 
as cxcavatioii which has been directed to reveal the history of the 
wall with a coherence md concentration unparalleled chcwhcrc 
has of late modified that history^ 1 propose to quote the story as 
it b now, correctly, known. It will be remembered that late in the 
first century the Romans had defeated and expected to subdue the 
tribes of Scotland, and had occupied its lowdands as far as Strathmore 
beyond the Tay. But it proved untenable; after loo, when even the 
Tweed was abrndoned, a ftonricr had to be found between the Tyne 
and Solway. Fierce attacl^ followed; the Emperor Hadrim then in 
person came here, and the conrinuous foitificarion of the fironrier 
was begun, 

"The Hadrianic Waif with its Ditch, dates essentially ftom A.n. 
and the Vallum carthvrork behind the Waif with the 
modest track or service-road" that ran within it, is an integral 
and simultaneous creation. The Wall ftom Newcastle to the river 
irthing, forty-five miles westward, with a milccastle or fortlct at 
each mile, was designed to be built in stone* ten foct thick; from 
that river to Bowness on Solway {rince lime here ceased to come to 
band from native Lunestoue] it was built in turf, wilEi milecastles 
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to matdi^ and to every mile throughout there 1^'e^e rwo stone 
turrets, fcforc all the Stone Wall was finishcdl it was decided to 
complete it eight feet thicks to supplement the tnilci^sdes and turrets 
of the patrolling nrrison by fom, in wHcli a fighting gauisDn, 
originally intended for quarters in, the rear^ was installed on the line 
of die Wall itself^ to c;^tcnd the Stone Wall four miles westward 
&om the Inhingp replacing the Turf one, and then eastward down 
the Tyne &om Newcastle to a new fort at Wallsend; and lastly also, 
to add several more forts at needful places, not all completed riU after 
iV.n, 130. The twenty-seven miles ofTuif WaU reimiiimg in the west 
were replaced in stone, nine feet thick, widitn the next few years. 
Next, after Hadrian’s death in came the deosion to t ake the 
fronder forward to the Antonine Wall line between the Forth 
and Clyde, leaving Hadrian's Wall to a period of depletion, and his 
VaUum ptobably to a formal "^oblitention” that may be appe^ 
hended in the pcculkr"*crossings*^ that in pkecs sriU traverse it. But 
later in the second centuryp die garrison was sdfiened. When 
Scotland was givm upp diis became the fionder once more. 

But in 196 the garrison was withdrawn to take part in dvil 
war on the Continent^ and the Celtic tribes, long pent behind the 
WaU, swarmed over it, piUagmg and destroying as fer south as 
York and Chester. In about A.n. zoo under the Emperor Sevems 
the ftonder was restored, the forts on the Wall were strengthened^ 
whde many of the turrets and lesser works were suppressed as a 
part of a new policy to ward the fi:oadcr partly by mobile lighi 
cavalry patroUmg far in advance of the actual fortificadous (p, 283). 
Though this policy was long sucossfuh further withdrawals of 
troops and barbarian ameb took place in the third and fourth 
centuries. ^At last in A.D. 383 when the whole Western Empire 
was filling m like an empty house the Roman troops were marched 
away for a last time and tlis stout frondetp too, was allow'cd fimlly 
to collapse. 

The Roman Wall is an ideal place for pilgrimage; how many 
thousands of people of all aga, naaonalides, intercstSp must have 
walked along its couik, eiqoying it as a companion through 
country which is sometimes chaimitig, occasionally magnificcDt- 
Such pilgrims will, I suppose, have found most to mtex«t them in 
the fort and bridge of Chesters (Cikmiiifl) at the Choaerford 
cfosang of the North Tyne, in the grandeur of the fort at 
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Houscstcatk ancl its neighbour at Great Ghestecs 

and finally the elaborate bridge abunnent which carried the 
mllicary road over the Iithing near G^laucL But all will have heen 
most sdrred by the conrinaous line of the wall itself the sight of a 
frontier which is certainly the firtot surviving in the Western 
Empire—an emodon which must reach its strongest in the stretch 
beyond Houscstcads w'hcre this defiant masonry crests the wild 
and precipitous scarp above Crag Lough. Here one can stand and 
experience something of the meaning of Rome, of that Philisrine 
Empire which we so often abuse. Here one can put oneself in 
the place of the Roman sentry staring out apprehensively to the 
lonely bilk beyontf vdicre prehistoric life went on in its darkness 
and strength. 

Into that last triangle of England I must now lead the way. 
In it wx shall find the remains left by the Roman armies, the 
remains left hy their native allies and enemies and the remains of 
their Bronze Age ancestors. 

One route in particukr invites ihe traveller—Derc Street, the 
Roman road which drives northward ftom Corbridge to cross 
the Scottish border and reach Melrose* There is ako the Devd's 
Causewayp a second Roman road which keeps closer to the east 
coast, headir^ for Tweedmouth, but it does nor offer so attractive a 
route. Dcre Street passes a fort near Woodbum, then nms up a few 
miles of Rcdcsdalc to the most northerly outpost held by Rome 
in all her toritories. This was the fort of Bremmium at High 
Rochester, a fort established at the rime of the first reconstruction 
of Hadriank Wall in about a.d. zoo and held for one hundred and 
seventy years. The fore with massive masonry walls of the kind 
built in these later centuries had catapults mounted on solid square 
towers and outer earthworks of such depth that no nadve missiles 
cinuld pass them. So Bremcniuin commanded the course of the 
beck up which the Roman road itself ran northward and which 
formed one of the best routes by wfakh the northern tribesmen 
could rush down ftom their fastnesses on and beyond the Cheviot 
Hills. It SCTVcd as a garrisoned outpost, fiom which cavalry could 
patrol a wide DO-man*s 4 and north of the WalL The last site 
before Dere Street enters Scotland is that of the camps and other 
Roman earthworks at Chew Green, Makendon, In its more soudi- 
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criy readied Dere Street passes numbers of fortified homesteads dotted 
all along the North Tyne^ most thiddy between Chollenon and 
Wart and round Elsdon. These were probably mostly built at difiei- 
ent dmes during and after the Roman occupation; fwliaps a few are 
carlicrt The Bronze Age, too, has left ks remains here; on one side of 
the Tyne there is an unusually fine menhir or sranding ^one in the 
gtoimds of Swinbum Castlc—a block twelve feet high and weath¬ 
ered into curious grooves; on the other there are the Goatstoncs, the 
rctnaim of a stone circle on Ravensheugh Crags at Simonhiiin. 
Away to the north-east another area of mtexest is formed by the 
Coquet valley with a great concentradon of andquides round 
Rothbury. Here on both sides of the river we find the cup-and- 
ring carvings which are among the most distinguished possessions 
of this part of NorthumberkntL Here they are rdadvdy simple, 
round depressions with surrounding rings carved on boulders 
verj' much like those of the West Biding (p. 273). On the north 
side of the valley there arc plenty of round barrows and standing 
stones—die latter most numerous on Debdon Moor. To the south 
of the rivcr> Witchy Ncuk is a remarkable semidrculir fort abut¬ 
ting on a crag and approached by a dyke. There arc groups of 
cairns scattered luuud it and lines of small standing stones on the 
east side. Tlie whole of this complex probably dates from the 
Roman period.—Witchy Neuk itself was certainly occupied during 
the third century a.U. On Garleigh Moor, due south of Rothbury 
13 a fine midciplc ramparted fort just north of Lordendiaw, while 
nearby are some gcKsd incised rocks and revetted roadways. Further 
up the Coquet, the Five Kings standing ^ones are worth seeing and 
easily accessible. 


For our kst region f must lead the weary traveller rtill further 
north tow'ards the apex of this triangle, to the west and north of 
The Cheviot in the country between Breamish and TiU. Here the 
Cheviot foothills are studded with round barrows and almost every 
little hill is crowmed with, for tifi rat ioii^^sQ numerous, so conspicu¬ 
ous^ that they form an important within the pttem of the 
landscape. Among these coundcss small fry, a few s^d out. 
There is the curious fort at Old Bewick where two adjacent cres¬ 
cents of stroi^ ramparts with stoncs*-cut ditches abut on to a difr 
edge; there is Greaves Ash near Linbope on the upper w^itcis of 
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the Breamishr where on a pktfonn below Greensluw Hill dauble 
ramparts enclose an inner line of defenoeSr with the foundarions of 
round huts and other enclosures visible inside j there is Brough Law 
CO the cast of Greaves Ash^ a small fort with good stone walls^ wdl 
placed on a pardy isolated peak. Due north the summit of Ycaver- 
ing Bell near the junction of ihe Glen and Till at Woolcr is crowned 
by strong polygonal ramparts. These are only a few our of a vast 
number of sites which would be more important if excavation had 
as yet told us more of their history. 

Perhaps the Bronze Age has pride of place even above these 
crowding forts of Uter centuries. There are circles up the Glen 
valley and along the Till—the finest in the country bdng at Diiddo 
not Cu' from the place whffe Till flows into Tweed, But the chief 
glory of the Bronze Age in this region arcthe cup-and-ring carvings 
W'hiidt abound on either ndc of Wooler and Doddingtonp fiom 
Hunter^s Moor they follow the high moorland for seven miles—at 
WranghamT Doddingtou* Dod Law, Gledlaw^ Whiisunbantp 
Simonsidc^ Weetwogd and Fowbeny, This group of symbols is 
certainly the most numerous and most varied in England, induding 
many designs far more bizarre than those of the Rothbury group. 
The most remarkable examples of this magical art appear on the 
slab of Routmg Lynn north west of Dod Law, its whole surface 
staring with incomprehensible hauuring symbols. Looking at 
them we can w'onder for a last time what dK images meant to the 
man who squatted here carving them, what ddes of ritual, wbac 
magical acts took place round these forsaken holy places. We 
look at w^hac was written lo express the mind of prehistoric man* 
and cannot read. 

So here, where the Dcril*s Causeway pomts Co Berwick, wdth 
Onerbum not £ir behind and Flodden close at band, I shall Ic^vc 
the traveller in this once troubled border country between Saxon 
and Scot* 1 have led h^tn &r firom Surrey sands and Wessex chalk 
over mountains and up dales to these remote Cheviot Hills, anl 
in doing so have journeyed to and fio over the past hundred tboii* 
sand years, [t hi been a long ^vay to go in both rime and space, 
but I rhi nk we have seen all the finest of our ancestial monuments, 
all the places where the past stirs the imagination^ the places where 
formerly w^e were and from w^hich we have come. 
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21/91847^ 

14 P 

Bury Kill 75 

Hamphirc 16^ 

[.A. Fort 

4 l/j 4 « 4 Jli 

Buzbury Bings^ 

Donct 179 

I.A. Fort 

31/919059 

Cncbome Clusc TI& 

Buuei HUlp PctersfieM 64 

Hampshire l 3 l 

Round Barrows 
LA. Earthworks 

4T/712ZOI 

Buxtcndown Hill, 

Devonshire 187 

Stone Row 

20/656594 

Ivybriigc 15& 

BuxtoJi Z 55 

Bwrdd Ar^ui, 

Defbj^Wre in 

Rcmat;i Town 

45/060730 

Atigtescy 107 

Fort 

25/588316 

ii6 


Cadbury Cuupp Brhtol 

Sojuenei 155 

LA. Fort 

51/454725 

U <5 

Cadbury Castle 145 

Somcract 176 

LA- Fort 

51/618246 

Cac Tot, Tytkegston Z09 

GknioTgaii t5| 

Meg. Long Bartow 21/850790 

Caer Carador, Chapel 

Herefordshire 129 

LA- Fort 

32/515765 

Lawn^ 193 

Caer Gyy, Holyhead 227 

Anglesey 106 

Roinan Fort 

25/247*26 

CaerhiU]( C^vrrVm} 230 

CaemajVomhiie 107 

Roman Fort 

i 3/777574 

Caerleoo (isfti) 207 

Monmouthiliire 151 

Roman Tx?n 

31/159906 

Caexmrvofi 

Caefuaryonsbirc II5 

Roman Town 

25/485625 

Z33 

Caerweiit(Feif&i SflumiA) 

'ifiA 

Moumoutlishiie 155 

Roman Town 

51/469905 

Caer-y-Twr, Holyhead 

Anglesey 106 

CJ^, Fort 

25/218829 

Moontain zzB 


Caesar's Camp^ Aldershcc 
68 

Hampdiife 169 

!.A. Fort 

41/855150 

Caesar's Camp, 

Surrey 170 

LA. Camp 

Sl/ 2247 Ji 

’Wbnblcdon 49 


Gainer-by-Horwidi 

Norfolk 126 

Roman Town 

65/23105+ 

( Fpptfe fernomm:) 247 



Camor 25t 

Lincolfishire 104 

Ronian Town 

J4 /!iSot 3 

Canierbury (£>Lrrd^yeT7TtJ ai 

Kent 173 

Roman Town 

61/1S1579 

Cenfururum) 45 



Capet Garmon^ 
Becrwvy-Coed 2ji 

Denbigbshiie 107 

Meg. Long 
Borrow 

25/818544 


GAZETTEER OF SITES 


HM££ OF Sm 

CO. ANI> l' O.S. 

tTF& OP 

and FA0£ Mf£K£NCS 

SH££T KO. 

M0NDM£KT 

CardiE* 208 

Glamoigin 134 

Roman Fort 

Caieg Sunpsonp Madiry 

Pembrokcshiic 13^ 

Meg. Tomb 

214 

Caiiibrookc Ca^lc 7^ 

kle of Wight 180 

Roman Fort 

Carlisle 280 

Ctimberliitd 76 

Roman Town 

Caikwarkp Shc^cld 255 

Derbyshire ill 

Dark Age Fort 

Cara Brea, Redruth 

Cornwall 189 

Fort 

Moon 164 

Cara Eimy, Landes End 

170 

Cornwall 1S9 

LA. SettlcfneiLt 
Fogou 

Cam Fadiyn 223 

Cacmarvonstire rij 

LA. Fort 

Cwi. Goeh^ Llangattock 
200 

Brecknocksliire 141 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

Cam Llidi, St. DaviiFi 

PetnbrokHhirc iji 

Meg, Tomb 

Head 214 

Cameilau Hesigwin, 
Hafiarbcr 218 

Merionethshire 116 

Meg- Long 
Barrows 

Camg Coitaa, Newpckrt 

Pembrokeshire 138 

Meg. Tomb 

215 

CasEelJ Caer Scion (or 
Ucion), Coimay, sjr 

Caemarvocshire 107 

LA+ Fort 

Hilt Circles 

Caste U Dinaa 2 OO 

Breeknockshhc I4T 

LA. Fort 

Caaterrley Cajnp, Upavon 

WiLtsbirc 

LA. Fort 

?7 

Castle^-an-Dinas^ PenJance 

Cornwall 189 

LA. Fort 

166 

Ca5tL>-an-Duiu» 

Cornwall E85 

I. A. Bjft 

Sr. Colunib Major 

Casde Ditdi» Edduhor^ 

Cheshire 119 

t.A. Fort 

233 

Castle Ditdics. 

Wiltshire 167 

LA. Fort 

SwallowdilTc lio 

Castle DorCp Fowey 163 

Cornwall lfi <5 

IA.Fort 

Castle Hil]^ Scarborou^ 
260 

Yorkshire 93 

LA. SedettMt 
Roman Signal 
Srarion 

Castle Riiigp Hartbill 

Derbyshire ill 

SEonc Circle 

Moor 254 

1 

Yorkshire 102 

Roman Fort 

Z 71 

CasdetonRigg 265 

Yorkshire 86 

BA. Sctrlement 

Castor (sec Water 

Northamptonshire 

Roman Town 

Ncwftffl) 2+8 

134 

Roman Fort 


igi 

NA-nONAI 
CKn> lEO=, 

3i/iSi766 

xzji 46334 

35/41*370 

43/260815 

10/686407 

10/14228] 

23/280853 

3 l/ 3 lil 77 

13/735279 

23/614205 

21/05535* 

2J;75877« 

32/178302 

41/116535 

10/485350 

]0/$45624 

55/553«94 

3 l/ 96 i 293 

20/1OJ548 

54/0528^ 

43/225^25 

44/002057 

45/6S4062 

52/l2l9«4 
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GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NAME Of Sm 
AND fACM 1 £I^B£NC £3 


CO. ANB l' OX 
SHEET 


TYPE Of 
MONUMENT 


Cittcrick (CdfflTiKipniuni) 

CAwthom, Pickcriag ^63 
Ccmc Abbup GUm 1^5 
Orrig DuoDp Trttait^bs 
204 

Cerrig y Gof, NcwpOft 
ilS 

CiiAnctoiibury Ring 56 

Clupcl Oirti 
LandV En 4 
Chapman BaTTowi^ 
E^oOT HP 
ClwIbi 4 Jry» Weymonth 

I 2 t 

ChmethoiucKMi-McDdip 

140 

Chastleton Burrow,. 

Chippbig Noffon 175 
Cheddar G^gc, Mmdip 


Yorkibirc gi 

Yorkihirc gz 
Dorset 178 
Brecknockdiirc 140 

Fembrokshird ijl 
Sus$ex iS 2 
CommU iS^ 
Devonidiiic 163 
Dorset 178 
Somerset 
Oxfordshire 144 
Somtiwt 165 


Roman Fort 

Roman Forti 
HillRgure 
Stone Circle 
Standing Siane 
Stone Row 
Meg. Tomb 

LA. Fore 
Roman Temp le 
Round Ciim 

Round Barrows 
Standing Stcmi^ 
LA. Fort 

Roman To wn 
Roman Mines 
LA. Fort 

O.S*A^ Caves 


HI 

died worth iSd 
C hcstcft (CBVufrttfprt) 
ChoUenord 28a 
Chestntics, Tbe^ 
Ttoctbdiffe 41 
Ghjchotec (ATpp/fl Mc^r] 
62 

Chichester 61 


GloucestenMre 144 
Nonhumbcrland 77 

Kent 171 

Suisex tSi 

Sussex ill 


ChiKlbnry Camp. 'Wiltshire 167 

Compton Chmbetkyne 

100 


Roman Villa 
Rcnmi Fort 

Meg, Tomb 

Roman Town 

LA. Dykes 
LA. Fort 


Cholesbury, Tring 237 
Chun Casdr, Land's End 

Chun Quoit, Momh 17a 
Church Hill, Findon 59 
Chum Knob, Blcwbnry 80 Bedtshire 158 
Ch^^santteft PcttZBncc 1^7 ComwaU 
Cb^bury J7 Sussex 1S2 


BndinghamihEre i$g 
Cdjtlw^ 189 

Cornwall 189 
Sussex 182 


LAh Fort 
LA. Fort 

Meg. Tomh 
F lint Mines 
Long Barrow 
I.A. Settlement 
I.A. Fort 
Flint Mines 


NAHONAt 
Gim RJIE. 

44 / 22 Dg! 9 fi 

44/7S49M 

^i)eki6did 

22/852229 


22/040390 

31/159121 

10/386282 

1I/7W412 

50/695^39 

51/506361 

42/238285 

3IM753& 

42/053135 

55/911701 

31/655592 

4I/I60050 

4 t/& 3 (H 70 

41/018281 


42 / 95 «W 2 

10/403559 

10/402359 

31/113083 

4 i/S 20 « 1 J 

10/473350 

$1/1390^ 




GAZETTEER OF SITES 2 P 3 


NAME OP SITH CO. AKD I*" 0-5^ 

AND PAGE BEFEEENCES SfiZET SO, 

Ciw Gorig, TrdJys Ait CitmAryonsliife ii 6 

Circiijcestfr (Offinji^jw) l 3 ^ Gloticescnhirc 157 
CUcworthy Castle, Somerset i 6 a 

BrendoD Hills t 49 

Cb^dsy 2ji liftctiliislikc 114 

Clcarbury Ring^ Salisbuiy Wilciliirfi 167 
11+ 

Cleave I>ykfi, Hambledon Yorkshire 9a 

HUlitr? 

Ciccvc Hill, Chcltciiham Glouceaccrshire 144 
179 

CUlTc Hill, Lewes 34 Simex i 3 j 
CooJ-y-Cwm, Cardiff 20 g Gbmoegan 154 
Cotford Rmg too Wilishire 167 

Coccan Arthur, Llanlbw'or Pembroteshut 13^ 
3 . 1 S 

Coicbesrer (GnmiWiirttrjK) Essex 149 
245 

Coldrtmi Stones 43 Kent 17? 


ColnpcD, Coin Rogers iSi GlouccstcRhire 157 

Combe Gibbet, InkpcD 72 Berksb^ 

Combe Hill, Ickpen 72 Berbliire 1^8 
Coonibe Hil], Jcvtngtoa 3^ SuracX 183 
Coopcr"i HiD, C rmham Glouccstershiie 144 


1S3 

Corbridge (GcffStopiftfffl) 
iSl 

Coimcisbury t jO 
Coundcss Suites* 
Aylesford 43 
Coxhall KdoIL 191 
CncknelJ^ Maidip 138 
Craven's Way* 
Wbenmde 27^ 
Craptoa, Pideering 2^3 
CresswcU Cngi 234 
Criekley Hill* Birdlip tSa 

Crofi Ambrey Aymesoy 

193 

Crown End 266 


Noitimmberiand 77 

Devousbire 163 
Kent l7t 

Herefordshire 129 
Soincfsei 166 
Yorkshire 90 

Yor kshire 92 
Dcibyshire 112 
Gloocesfeishire 144 

Herefordshire 129 

Yorkshire 8fl 


rm OP 

HAT1DKAL 

AtOmiMEKT 

CtmilEF. 

Meg. Tomb 

2j/S+ilS+ 

Romm Town 


LA. Earthwork 

31/046315 

Long Bajiows 

51/44S7I9 

LA. Fort 

+1/153144 

Earth-works 

44/30**63 

LA. Fort 

32/PSS2J+ 

Long Barrow 

51/431110 

Long Barrow 

31/0S7731 

LA. Fort 

31/9821+« 

Meg* Tomb 

22/aoo3to 

LA. Town 
Roman Town 

5^/997153 

Meg- Long 
Barrow 

5 t/<Ss 46 o 7 

Meg. Long 

Barrow 

42/06S08J 

Lon-^ Borrow 

41/3^3622 

LA.^Fott 

+1/375617 

Causewayed Camp 51/374021 

Earthworks 
Cheese Rolling 

32/893147 

Roman Town 

35/9*3648 

LA. Fort 

2X/741493 

Meg. Tomb 

J1/74416+ 

LA. Fort 

3 i/ 3(S<!73+ 

Scone Circle 

31/59144+ 

Rormn Rood 

34/7411*4* 

Long Barrow 

44/777890 

O.S-A. Caves 

+3/535743 

LA, Fort 

Rotiun Barrow 

32/9271^1 

LA. Fort 

32/444«8 

B.A. Scctlmieiit 

+5/683075 


2S4 


GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NAM£ OF Sm 

GO- AND 1* 0 J. 

TTFE OF 

NATIONAL 

ANO PAGE EEFEPENCES 

SHEET KO. 

MOKUMHar 

OOID HEP. 

Crug, The* Bnccoa 2oa 

Brccknockihirc 141 

1,A- Fort 

33/335206 

CulMord 111 

Dorset 178 

Long Bartow 
Round Barrows 

3Q/7oa«57 

ConuSi^ Th-e^ SEonelinigie 

WiltsMrc 167 

Earthwork 

4r/l3045<^ 

I06 

Cwrt y GoUm^ 
ChckhowcU 300 

Brcdcnockskiic 14.1 

i 

Standing Stone 

312/33*167 

Dimjcrlum Knoll 114 

Doisce 179 

LA. Fort 

41/0991S6 

Dunoy'p Semn Esluajy 

Gloucestershire 156 

LA. Fort 

3I/7079+* 

190 

Danby Rigg 165 

Yorkshire 86 

Cairn Ccmclery 
Standing Stones 
B.A. Settlement 

4S/7I006 j 

DattcbarVi Netboc 

Hampshire 168 

I.A. Fort 

4T/32JJ77 

Wallop 73 

Jhxit*i Dykci 

Yorbhifc 93 

harthworb 

54/11373* 

Fbmbotough Head lip 

DaticiGtives.IMfficld 25® YofksiiiresKi 

LA- Cemetery 

54/097*33 

Daws Castle* Warcbei 14* 

Somenct 164 

LA. Fort 

31/070430 

Dnd Mm'a CraToa^ 

Lincolndiirc 114 

Long Barrows 

J3/443719 

Claxby 351 

Debdon Mcxit 284. 

Nortbumberland 71 

Round Barrows 
Standing Stones 

46/070030 

Dere Street, WoodbiLm 

2S3 

Nordnimberkad 77 

Roman Road 
Roman fbn 

33/890860 

Devil’i Arrows^ Borongh^ 

Yorkshire 91 

Standing Sccines 

44/39x6(56 

bddge 269 

Devil's Bed and Bohier^ 
Rode IJ7 

Somerset i6a 

Meg . Long 
Barrow 

3l/S0S33j 

Devil's Dyke, Brightcm 55 

Sussex 153 

LA. Fort 

51/3391” 

Devil's Dyke* 

Camhridgesiiirc 135 

Saxon Eardiwork 

53/369658 

Newmarket Hcadi 242 

Devil's Bow Hill 3 Su»a 181 

Round Barrows 

41/833113 

Devil s Jumps, Monkton 

Snsux i£i 

Round Buiowi 

41/«35!71 

Dqwii 4 i 

DeviTs Quoitp Manoibier 

5IT T 

PembrolKshire 151 

Meg. Tomb 

12/817003 

Devil's Quoia, Stintoti 

Oxfordshire 15S 

B.A. Sanetuary 

43/409049 

Harcourt 172 

Dm LUgwy 237 

Anglesey 106 

Setdement 

23/496862 

Dinas £nu^, BcddgelrTE. 

CaemiTvenshire 107 

Fort 

33/493604 


GAZETTEER OF SITES m 


NAME QV $rT£ 

AND f EEFEHENC^ 

Dinorbcn, Abergele 
Dinorwig, UaiuiemiolcD, 
2 i 3 

Dit5:worthy Warren Ij6 


1 ^0. AND I o.s. 
SJCEET NO* 

Ddibighsiiirc lo 3 
Camurvorishire 107 

Devoftsbire 187 


Dordicstcr Dorset 178 

135 

Dorchester 17^ Oxfordshire 158 


Dover (Diifcrij) 45, 47 Kent i7l 
Dowterhoctom Cave 175 Yorkshire 90 


Dovi*sboronghj Quantodu SomCfset 164 


148 

Drew, Stanton 135 
Druid's Cirde^ 
GrAsingten 274 
Circkp 

Pen-imenniawr 230 
Duddo. Till Valley 285 
Dtirringron Walls 107 
Dimkciy Beacon^ Porlo 


SomcRCT t66 
Yorkshire 9 ^ 

Cacmarvomhire 107 

Northumberland 64 
Wiltshire 167 
Somerset 1&4 


Dyfiry'ii 2!^^ 


MeHonrthshire 116 


TTFE Of 
MONUMEKf 

LA. Fort 
LA. Fort 

Stone Rows 
Stone Cist 
Standing Stone 
HtJt Cit^ 
Roman Town 

Rings 

LA. Earthworks 
Ronun Town 
Roman Fort and 
LighthoiiM 
LA. and Roman 
Cave 
I.A. Fort 

Stone Cirtles 
LA- Earthworks 

Stone Circle 

Stone Circle 
f B,A* Sanctuary 
Stotie Cirde 

Meg. Long 
Bartow 


NAtlONM 
CBin 1t£F. 

21/9^57 

23/550^53 

20/590670 


30/693907 

41/57WI 


61/326418 

34 / 9 S 26 S 8 

31/160391 

5 I/^^Ol 633 

44/005651 

23/733747 

36/931437 

4 i/i 5 tmfi 

21/887467 

23/587333 


East Mynne, Minchead 149 Soitietset 164 
Ebehester (KiHdsmoTfl) 281 Durham 78 
Ebor Gorge, Mendip 140 Sometset 165 
Eggardon 129 Dorset 178 

Elbolton Cave, Thorp 274 Yorkshire 90 
Elva Plain p Basscfxthwailc Cumberland %l 

Dw'orihy Barrows* Somcnct 164 

Brendon Hills 149 

Esron Nab 266 Yorkdiife 86 

Ejteter (fjM DiiF?wWrtJ(j™flN) Devonshire 176 
ISO 


IJV. Fort 

il/9314Sj 

Roman Town 

4S/io*5S<S 

O.S.A. Cave 

3t/si8490 

LA. Fort 

JO/541S+7 

N.S.A. Cave 

44/010619 

Stone C^rck 

3S/*77JI8 

LA. Fort 

J1/070337 

Fort 

4j/sd7i84 

Roman Town 

»/9ippj 
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GAZETTEER OF StTES 


NAM£ ^TTE 
4 HD I^A€E ££fEl£NC£S 


Ey&rd 177 


CO, AND I'" O.S. 
VitJiT NO, 

Glouccstcishire 144 


Fairy's Toon, Newpitm Somcisct HS5 

ThrubwdJ IJ5 

Farway Down 132 Dorset 176 

FerowortKy* Dartmoor 155 Dcvotishirc 175 
Ffiidd EHildwyn 215 MoiitgornrryahLre 

Figsbiiry Rings* Wilcshire 167 

WinDcrboumc Daontsey 10& 

Firlc Beacon 52 Sussex 1S3 

Five KingSp Haielungb 2^4 NorUnambcrlaiid 71 
Five Knolls, Dunstable Bedfordshire 147 

Down 23S 

Five Lords' Burgh 5a Sussex 

Five Wells Farm, Deibj’shire ill 

Taddingcon 255 

Fleam Dyke, E^boum 242 Cambridgeshire 14S 


Floimanby Wold 239 
Flower Barrow Camp, 
Worbarrow Bay 120 
Foales Arrishes, 
Dartmoor 135 
Folkestone 4^ 

Fblkiott WoH 25& 
Erahwater Bay 75 
Frome 137 


Yorkshire 53 
I>ors« 178 

Devonshire 175 

Kent 17J 
Yorkshire 93 
hie of Wight iSo 
Somenct t 66 


TfTE QF 
MONUMENT 

Meg, Long 
Bairow 

Long 

Banow 

Round Barrows 
Stone Crrdc 
LA, Fort 

LA Fort 

Rotrod Barrows 
Standing Stones 
Round Barrows 

Round Barrows 
Stone Cbt with 
Round Calm 
Saxon Dyke 
Long Bartow 
LA. Fort 

Hue Cijxlcs 

Roman Villas 

Round Barrow 
Long Barrow 
Long Barrows 


NATIONAL 
CKm m. 


31/52161^ 

so/itfiesi 

20/660840 

32/216^ 

41/188338 

51/487058 

36/031020 

52/006210 

51/4®703^ 

4:1/124711 

i 2 / 53755 <S 

S 4 / 07 ' 37 aS 

30/866803 

i*s/7377J^ 

61/242370 

54/058778 

40/360S57 

51/775430 


Gam Bodfean^ Nevin 223 
Gatcombe Park 1S7 
Giani’i Quoit* Redrutli 
Moots 165 
Gihland 2S3 
Glastonbury 144 
Glyn, Red Wharf 226 


Caenurvotishirc 115 
Gloucestershire 156 
Cornwall 189 

Notthumberkud 76 
Somerser 165 

- - Ajiglcjcy 107 

Goamcnes, Siutonbnm 2S4 Northumberland 77 
Gopnagog Hilli 241 Cambti^eshire 14S 

Goldsb^ugh Pasture* Yorfcshirfl 86 

Runswkk 26a 

Gofscy Bigbury* Moidip Somerset 165 

140 


LA, Fort 23/3133^4 

Meg, Long Bartow 31/884^ 
Meg, Toi^ 10/650373 


Roman Bridge 
LA. Setdement 
Meg. Tomb 
Stone Circle 
Roman Road 
Roman Signal 
Station 

B,A. Sanjcmary 


35/621664 

11/493408 

21/516813 

35/^4074^! 

52/480540 

45/831153 

31/484558 


GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NMH CF SrTE 
AND FACE R£FE1I£NCES 


00 . AND l' 0 . 5 . 
SHfET NO. 


tvfe op 

lrfONOM£NT 


Gough*^! Chioldarp 
Mcndip 142 
Grxffham Downs 6l 
Gfiss Wood, Grassingtca 
i 74 

Great Chsten (i 4 fjTrd} 2S3 
Greavei Aih* linhopc 2S4 

Greta Bridge 26^ 

Grey Mire and her Colts^ 
Abbotsbury 12S 
Grey Wetbeu, Po$tbrit%e, 
Dartmoor ij 5 
Grimes Graves, Wceting 
xvi* 243 
Grimsditeb 114 
Grimspound* Sbapley* 
Dartmoor 155 
GcovclyWood 100 
Gitmaid'i Head. Penwiih 
Petiinsala 16S 
Gussage Cowdown, 
Cranbomc Chase ill 
Gwem Einioo^ LlanFiir 21-p 
Gwcmvalc House, 
Crickhoweli loa 

Haet^pen Hoisc^ The 85 
Kallig^'c^ Mawgan 1^5 

Ham HUlp 

StoIcc-sub-Hanidon I 45 
Hamblcdon Hill^ 
Cranbomc Chase 
Hampton Down jaS 
Haidknot^ Wrynosc Pus 

HaiesEcId Beaeon^ 
HarcsEdd 185 
Harrow Hill* Storrifigtoa 

Hairoway 
Hascombe Hill 19 


Somerset i6i 

Sussex 181 
Yorkshire 90 

Northumberlaiid 7S 
Nortbumbeibnd 71 

Yorkshire 84 
Dorset 177 

Devonshire 175 

Norfolk 13d 

Dorset 167 
EfcvcHJsbirt 175 

WilEshhe 1^7 
Cornwall 1S9 

Dorset 179 

Mericeiethshire 
Erccknockshirc 141 


Wilcshire 157 
Cornwall 190 

Somerset i?? 

Dorset 178 

Dorset 17S 
Cumberkod 88 

Gloiwcstersliire 156 

Sussex iSi 

Hampshire 1<S® 
Snrrcy 170 


O . S A. Cave 

Round Danows 
LA. Settlement 

Roman Fort 
Fort 

Hut Circles 
Roman Fort 
Meg, Long 
Barrow 
Stone Circle 

Ritit Mines 

E.A, Dyke 
B.A. Diclomre 

Roman Road 
Meg. Tomb 
LA. Fort 
Earihw^rks 
Long Barrow 
Meg, Tomb 
Meg, Long 
^nrow 

HUl Figure 
I.A. Fort 
Fogou 

LA. Fort and 
Roman Fort 
Long Barrow 
LA. Fort 
Stone Circle 
Roman (Stone) 
Fort 

LA. Fort 

Flflit Mines 

Andenr Road 
LA. Fort 


197 

nattonal 

camnEF. 

Jl/ 4 «S 3 * 

4 l/ 9 l»HSj 

14l99i6ij 

35/704667 

36/965164. 

45/o«7JJi 

30/584870 

20/638832 

52/8x7*98 

41/070222 

20/701809 

41/030347 

10/432387 

31/996x35 

23/590287 

32/2x0x92 


4 x/x 28749 

10/712139 

3 X/ 479 I 68 

31/845126 

30/597866 

35/218014 

32/S20088 

51/082100 

- 4X/500510 
51/005386 


zeS GAZETTEER OF SITES 


kame of art 

CO. AOT i' o.s. 

TYFtQ^ 

hAtlOHM 

AhT> FAC£ 

NO. 

WOKCnHENT 

GBID KEF. 

HcD Sfone^ Pormharn iz& 

Doim 173 

Meg. Tomb 

30/605867 

Hemburyp Honitofi £31 

Dei™shirt 176 

Causewayed Carap j 1/112010 
l.A. Fort 

Hcndre Wcalod 132 

Denbighdiire 107 

Meg. Tomb 

21/773755 

Hcngiitbuiy Hcadp 
Chiistch'jrch 7S 

Hampshire 179 

Roimd Barrow 
LA. Eorthworb 

40/ldSj)Cll 

Hncfordsbirc ScaccDf 

Herefordshire 143 

LA. Fort 

7 zl 76 aiOO 

Great Malvern igi 

Hci-toa Erakcp Port 

MonmoiJihsfairc 153 

M«. Tomb 

ji/j06Sfi" 

Skewett 305 

Hettj' Pcgler^s Tump^ 

Ulcy 1B9 

Gloiiccstersliire 1^6 

M^. Long 
Barrow 

ja/Tpoooi 

Hc>‘5ho« Downi 61 

Sussex iSt 

Round Barrows 

41/393166 


Yorkshire 86 

Srone Circle 

45/411046 

SleigKu Moor 264 

HigH Rochenter 
(Brefflie/iiifpn) 2S3 

Mofthuatibcrland 

£6 

Roman Fort 

35/S33986 

Hoar Stone^ EnMonc 175 

Oxfqrdiliirc 145 

Meg. Long Barrotv 42/377237 

Hob Hursfa Housc^ 

Derbyshire ill 

Ronrtd Barrow 

41/287692 

Bujiker^i HiU 255 

Hod Hilip Cranbornc 

Chau 116 

Dorset 17S 

LA. Fort 

Roman Camp 

I1/S16106 

HoiliELgbtuy 55 

Susex ifiz 

LA. Fort 

51/322078 

Holnibiiry Hill 40 

Surrey 170 

l.A. Fort 

51/1C44JO 

Holtye 40 

Suwc J71 

Roman Road 

51/461391 

Homcaicle 25] 

Uncobiliiie T14 

Roman Town 

53/238696 

Hoiiscstcads 

Nofthtunhcrland 77 

Roman Fort 

35/790684 

l 3 j 

Howe Hill, Dogglcby 257 

Yorkshire 93 

Round Barrow 

44/889668 

Huggatc Parturc 2J7 

Yotbhirc 98 

Eanhw'orks 

44/860560 

HtintdiiT 262 

Yorkshire 86 

Roman Signal 
Stadon 

45/633216 

HimKf^a Burgh, 

Sussex i8j 

Long Barrow 

5 1/349037 

Windover 32 

Hurlcrs, The, 

Cornwall 186 

Stone Ciidca 

20/258714 

Linkinhomc i59 

Htittcm MoQTp Riport 269 

Yorkshire 91 

Round Cairns 
B-A. Sanctuary 

44/332736 

Idstonc Down 84 

Berkshire 157 

Round Barrows 

41/276811 

Dkley 273 

Yorkshire g6 

Roman Fort 

44/118476 

Inglcborotigb, Craven 276 

Yorkshire 90 

LA. For 

34/74274*5 

Ivtfigtoiip Uomrniter 193 

Herefordshire 142 

LA. For 

32/484347 



GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NAME Pf Sm 
ANP VAGE MFEaSNCES 


CO. AKD 0,$. 
SME£I HQ. 


John Cioss Rigg 264 Yorkshire's 
JuUibcirie^s Keni 171 

ChiUum 44 


Kcncbcstct (Aicr^nup) 193 
Kaidsbuxy Botow^ 
Exmoor 149 
Kcnti Cavern, Torejuay 
(qiuiricd away) 151 
Kmwajdstonc, Chute 73 
Kepwick Moor, 
Haiabicdon Hills 267 
Kjmy Hillp Newtown 205 


Hcrerordsliiie 14^ 
DevQELshire 163 

Devonshire i33 

Hampshire 16S 
Yorkshire 91 

MoatgonKryshire 


Keswick Carles 279 Cumberland 93 

King Anhui's Cave, Herefordshne 14^ 

Ross-on-Wye i9J 

King"i Qnoitp Manorbicr Pembrokeshire 131 
212 

Kirkby Thore (BrtfWestmorland S3 
2S0 

Kit's Coty HouSCp Kent 172 

Aylcsford 43 

Knap Hill, Alton Priors 91 Wilesliirc 167 


Knowkoiip Cranbooif Dorset 179 
Chase II4 


T¥P£ OP 
MPS^fUMorr 

Caim Cemetery 
Meg. Tomb 


Roman Town 
Rotmd Barrow 


O.S.A. Cave 

Engraved Stoiae 
Long Barrow 

Stone Circle 

Stone Circle 
Old and Middle 
S.A. Caw: 
Meg, Tomb 

Roman Fort 

Meg. Tomb 

Cansewayed 

Camp 

Round Barrow 
B-A. Sanctuaries 


Ladle Hid, Kingsdere 7^ 
Lambert's Cuticp 
Marshvrood 133 
Lamborougb Banks, 
Ablington iSc 
Lamboum Seven 


Hampshire 
Dorset 177 

Gloucestershire 157 

Berkshire 159 


Barrows 84 

Lamboum Long Bartow Berkshire 159 

H 

Lanehcsier (Lar^vvuim] Ehirham 85 

aSt 

T^ngdale: Pykcs 27& Cumberland 82 

Lanyon Quoits Morvah Cornwall 1S9 

Lcckhampton Hill, Gloucestershire 144 

Chcltmhain x8l 


LA. Fort 
LA. h>it 

Meg. Long 
Bajiow 

Round Barrow* 
Meg. Long 

Barrow 
Roman Town 

Axe Factory 
Meg* Tomb 
LA. Fort 


m 

NATIONAL 
CUD A£F. 

45/9070*7 
IS 1/07751* 

31/4404*8 

2 i/<S 4 a 413 

zo/910650 

4 i/iwjij 

44/487904 

35/15*237 

12/545155 

21/061971 

15/657257 

51/7456*8 

41/1*1636 

41/02510* 

41/47*568 

jD/372990 

41/107W 

41/3*33*8 

41/1*6833 

45/158467 

35/275075 

10/430337 

ja/947183 
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GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NAME OF STTB 
AND FA{^ 

IcicMei (RilEeV 
CifTiianoTUth) 2^A 
LdgKtcrcoQ 190 
Lcincwacdiiitf {Brdt^muwi} 

l&i 

I>tcombc CutLc 
{stt S^bury) So 
liJilmgTaa C^lc §5 
Lmcoln 150 

Lictlt Brfdy 128 
Litiler Deaiip CiDdcrford X94 
Little Woodbiiryp 
Sdisbiuy 114 
LittlingtoD 31 
Litton Clieyiicy llS 
Lknbcdr 319 
Lknbrynmair 305 
UindoveTy 305 
Uangytiidr 3 oq 
iJaiimcltn, Caenvent 206 
Lligwy 227 

Lod^c Pirfc, Aldbworth iSx 
Lotidoii (Ltfwid'miiiim) jd 
Long M^p The, 
of WilmingTOii 51 
Long Meg atid her 
Datightrrs, Little SaJkeld 
280 

longhoiue [s« Caneg 
Sampson} 214 
Look Howe. Dotiby 
High Moor 365 
Lordendiaw, Garldgh. 
Mooi» 284 

Lowbiiiy Camp, Goting 
So 

Lydbey ivi, t95 


CO. AND 1 o .s. 
SNEEf MO, 


TT?E OF 
MONUMENT 


NATIOMAI 
dUD KEF. 


Leicestershire l2i Roman Town 


fjlouccstmhiR 
Herefordshire 129 

Berkshire 158 

Berkshire 157 
Lincolnshire 113 
Dorsa 17S 
Cloucestershire 142 
Wiltshire 167 

Sussex 183 
l>orset 177 
Merionethshire iid 
Radnorshire 117 
Carmarthenshire 140 
Brecknockshire 141 
Monmouthshire 155 
Anglesey lofi 
Gioncestershire 144 
Middlesex r6o 
Sussex 183 

Cumberland S| 


Meg. Long Barrow Jz/819914 
Roman Town 32/405740 


I.A. Fort 


3 i/ 3 S 4®45 


LA. Fort 4r/2c879a 

Roman Town 43/97771S 

Stone Cirtdes 30 / 578 ^ 73 ^ 

LA. Earthworks 32/6^134 

LA. Farm 41/149279 


Long Barrow 
I B.Ap Sanctuary 
Standing Stoi» 
Stone Circles 
Roman Town 
Standing Scone 
LA. Fon 
Meg, Tomb 
Meg. Long Barrow 
Roman Town 
HjI! Figure 


31/536007 

30/557918 

21/5862^ 

23/884008 

22/770350 

32/156204 

31/461926 

23/495865 

42/143126 

51/330810 

51/545015 


Scone Circle 3j/s7iJ73 
Standmg Stone 


Femhrokeshire 138 
Yorkshire 92 
Northumberland 71 I.A. Fort 
Berkshire 158 
Clobctstershire 156 


Meg, Tomb 12/846334 

Round Qym 45/703008 


4 ^/o 5 J «3 

4 i/ 54 flSlj 


L^^nicluin, SimJcii I7j Oxforddure 14$ 

Maen Cam (R.eyT)oldstaii^ Glamoigao 15j 
(kc ArthmV Stone) 2lo 


Roman Farm 
Saxon Bartow 
[.A. Earthworks 32/615026 
Roman Temple 
Roman Eqd Mine 
Meg. Long Baitow 42/297208 


Meg. Tomb 21/491195 
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GAZETTEER OF SITES 


KAM£ OF Sm 

CO. AND l' O.S. 

TYFE os 

NAnONAI 

ASm FACE AEFEKENCE^ 

SHEET NO. 

MONUMENT 

qMD REP. 

Maen Pebyll 231 

EJenbigbhire 107 

Meg. Lang Binow ij/S 4 i 5®6 

Maesbnry, Mendip 13S 

Somerset 166 

LA. Fort 

3i/oi<i+7a 

MaesknoU, Ehmd^ 134 

Somerset 156 

LA. Fort 

Round Barrow 

jlj6(K366o 

Maiden Bower* Durucable Bedforddure 14? 

LA. Fort 

^996125 

238 

Maiden Ctst\c, Bickerton 

Cheshire 109 

I.A., Fon 

i}U 9 Sm 

Hill 233 

Maiden Costte* 

Dorchestet 121 

Dorset 178 

Causewayed 
Camp 
[.A. Fort 

}o!66gi^S 

Maiden Castkp Grinton 

277 

yorkshire 90 

Stone Row 
Round Barrows 
Earthwork 

44/013981 

Manmbury Rings* 

Dorset 17S 

Bronze Age 

1o/690«99 


I>ordi«tcr 124 
Mam Tor^ Rustup Edge 

ass 

MuguD MountaLn ito 

MartinEoc l^Q 
Maitio's Down, Kingian 
RusscU izS 

Mayburghj UUswaccr 2S0 
Mcarc 144 

Mcini Gwyr, Llandyssilio 
East Zl6 

Mcini Hcfion^ Lkn&cbell 
2i7 

MembuT)^ S5 
Mcn-an-Tol, Pcnwiih 
Pamisula 169 
Mccq Hill 179 
Merdoa Cude 76 
Menrvaie Bridge, 
DaremDor 15 J 


Defb^'shirc Hi 

Gbiuoigiti I J 3 

E^venshite 
Ekirset 178 

Wc$'niotbiid 83 

Sottierwt 165 
Pembrokeshire 139 

Anglesey 106 

Donei 177 
Cornwall 189 

Glouccstcfsbire 144 
Hampshire 168 
E^evooshiit 187 


Roman Amphithcapn 
LA. Fort 


Round Barrows 
Eanhworks 
IJi. Fofi 
Long Barrow 
EanEworts 
StoBc Circle 
Round Barrows 
LA, Setdement 
Stone Circle 


4I/12S837 

2t/ll08go 

21/663+91 

10/572911 

3S/S192S4 

31/445+11 

22 / 1 + 22(56 


Standing Scones 23/36+91? 


Mcthcrall, Dartmoor 155 DevottAire 175 

Midsnimncr Hill, HcTcfordsiiirc 1+3 

Eastnor Park 19I 


LA. Fact 
Meg. Tomb 

LA. Fort 
LA, Fort 
Scone Rows 
Stone Circle 
Standing Stones 
Hnt Cirefa 
Stone Row 
I.A- Fort 


3l/2S302fi 

10/426349 

42/177451 

41/421265 

20/54S751 


20/673842 

32/760374 
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GAZETTEER OF SITES 


KAM£ OP Sm 

CO- akd 1* o.s. 

t™ op 

NAlIOMAL 

4 ND PAGE a£FEIt£NC^ 

SHEET NO. 

MONUMENT 


MiimiDg Low^ Ardvnrk 
i 5 J 

Dcfb)' 5 Kke m 

Stone Cist and 
Round Caim 

43/209573 

Mmrhinham pton 

ConiniDn 

Gloucesimbire 156 

Round Burows 

E Jl. Earthworks 

32/863012 

Morfi Bydun* Gamcss 
Mountain 2lZ 

DtrnijrrKffidiire i 

Stone Ciit and 
Round Cairn 

22/2100*0 

Monnscy Castle, 

^mersei 

I.A. Fort 

21/8B6296 

Ehilvciton 149 

Mount Cabum 5| 

iSj 

1 ^. Fort 

51/4446S9 

Miil6:i Quoit i 63 

Cornwall 189 

Meg. Tomb 

lo!4SHi4 

MynyM Dim LlecJiarih 
212 

Glamoi^in 155 

Scone CiM and 
Roimd Cairn 

22/689075 

Mynydd-Dcfiiwwklip 

CaerniTvomhirc 115 

Meg. Toihb 

23/227339 

Pcnllcdi 223 

Mynydd Mydi&i 204 

GawnittbenshLre 140 

Stone GLrcle 

22/280290 

Nam Tarwj Ttaeamgha 

BreebiorVdtifc 140 

Stone Cirdes. 

22/818258 

204 

Nc$6eld 274 

YortsMre 96 

Fort 

44 / 09349 <S 

Nine Banawt Dotvs^ 

Do«ei 179 

Roinid Buiows 

30/9958 i<S 

tie of Purlhdck 119 

Nine LadJs, Smton 

Moof 254 

Derbyshire m 

Stone Circle 
Standing Stones 

43 / 249 <S 35 

Niue Malilem, Dcdinin 

Cornwall iSd 

Scone Ckck 

20/2377*^ 

Moor 159 

Nine Maklem, Beisctwctt- 

Cornwall iSo 

Scone Circle 

10/413274 

nn , Landes End 170 

Nine Maldem, Pcawitb 

Cornwall 189 

Stone Circle 

10/435358 

Peninsula 169 

Nine Maidem, 

CortiwaU 1S5 

Swne Row 

I 0 / 937 <S 75 

S[. Colmnb Major i6z 

Nine Stones^ Dellsone^ 

EJevoiuhirt 175 

Stone Circle 

20/612918 

E>2ranoor 155 

Nine Stones, Winter- 

Donet 17S 

Scone Cifck 

30/613504 

bourne Steeofcton 128 

Nonmnion Down toi 

Wiltshire 167 

Round Barrows 

41/1154*3 

Norn's Tump, Avenmg 

Gloueestcrdiire 157 

Round Barrow 

31/8*9985 

187 

Nonon Bavanr 99 

Wilrshire 167 

Long Barrow 

31/924442 

No^rove 177 

Gloiicaterdohe 144 

Meg. tong 
Biarrow 

42/096211 

Noningbam Hill^ 

Gbtsccsterdiire 144 

]Ji. Fort 

32/0*1284 

Chclcnmiiii T79 
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m 


NAME Of Sm 
AND fACE REFPIEKCES 


OO. AND t O.S. 
SFEEFT NO. 


Nympsficld, Crawley Kill GlouecJienluic 
iSS 


TYPE Of 
MONUMENT 

Meg. lAing 
Butqw 


NATIONAL 
GJUD lEP. 

32/794OL3 


Oikhill^ Mendip 137 
Ogbmy* Dumford 107 
Old Barrow Walls^ 
Glenibonu! ijo 
Old B«ty Castle, 
Diilvcnan 149 
Old Bewkk 2 ^ 4 . 

Old Oswestry 233 
Old PcuHdi iSo 

Old SartiM, Salisbury lofl 


Old WmrJiestcr Hill ^4 
Oldb^ Castle, 
Chippctihairt 91 
Oldbury Hill 41 

OliYCdr's CajUe, 
Rouudw^y Hill 93 
Qsmington 120 

Painswiclt Beacon 185 
Pint-y-Sacr. T>7i-y-gMigl 
226 

Parc Cwm, Parc le Breos, 
Gower 210 

Parc y MdtWi Uanllawcr 
21s 

Pavilaiid, Gower 210 
Pawton, Sc, Bfcolcc 
DovpTU ]6z 
Payrnm Way^ 

■Wittetibatn 172 
Pemburv Knoll 114 
Pen Hilt Mendip 138 

Pen y Corddyn* Abergele 
i 32 

Pen y Gaer, Lbnbedr-y- 
Cennin, 231 


Somerset 16O 
Wiltshjrc 167 
E^evonshirc 163 

Somerset 164 

Northumberland 71 
Shropshire liB 
Cnmbcrknd 83 
Wilishire 167 


Hampshire iSi 
'Wiltshire 137 

Kent 171 

WilGhirc liS7 

Dor^t178 

GloDccstcfshirc 143 
Anglesey 107 

Gkmorgan 153 

Pembrokeshire 138 

Glamorgan 152 
Cornwall l3s 

OAfordshke 158 

Donct 179 
Somerset lfi 6 


Roman Crossroads 31/63S4S3 
LA. Fort 41/143583 

Roman Signal 21/788493 

Scadotk 

LA. Fort 21/910283 


Fort 

LA. Fort 
Roman Fort 
LA. Fort 
Saxon and 
Medieval Town 
LA, Fort 
LA. Fort 
HitI Figure 
O J A. Cave 
LA, Fori 
LA, Fort 

Hill Figure 

Fort 

Meg^ Tomb 

Meg . tong 
Barrow 
Stone Row 

O.S.A. Crve 
Meg. tong 
Barrow 
Ancient Road 

LA. Fort 
Long Bartow 
Round Barrows 
I.A. Fort 


Denbighshire loS 
CaemaTVORshirr 107 LA. Fort 


46/0752IO 

33 / 3953^4 

ysfsm^y 

41/1373 


41/^41306 

41/048693 
S1/3825^^ 

4 t/O 02 (S 47 

30/716843 

32/8*^119 

23/5108^3 

21/537S99 

12/999359 

21/437859 

10/968681 

41/582920 

41/039171 

31/364487 

^3/9157^ 

5 j/ 7 S 069 | 
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GAZETTEER OF SITES 


KAM 5 OF STTH CO. AND l' O.S. 

AND PAGE BEEEEEMCES SHPh T NO. 


TTPli Oi KATOWAL 

MONDMEHT GHID HEF. 


Pcivlmis, Abetyjrwyth ziy CaidigarishiDe 127 
Fending, LUiwbcr 21 3 MmoociMiirc 116 
Pcnjnacn Burrow'S, Gowei CUmorgui 153 

21D 

PetumenmAwt 229 Cacimrvoiuhiic 107 

Pci nw iCc Com^'all iS^ 

pAtre Nifvem 21 j Fcmbrokcsliirc 139 


Pentridgt, Cnnbomc 
Chase 113 

Pcvenscy {Atiderid^) 49 
Fiiddiiighoc 54 
PierccbridgcHjn-TM 269 
Pilgrims' Way iviit 4 i> 44 
PilsdoA Pen, 

Broadwindsor ijl 
Pimpeme* Cranbome 
Chase H i 

PipccMi^ Three Cocks 
Ji4iicdoD 201 
Pus New^^dd, Mc 4 ui 
Bridge 224 
PortchcstcT 7<S 
Port Way 7+ 
Poxtl>cU£Lixh, Holyhead 
Eland 22^ 

Poimd. The, Wintctbotmie 

Abbas 123 






Sii$scx 183 
Sussex 
yorbhife 83 
Kent 171 
Dorset 177 

Dorset 179 

Bnccknocksliiie l> 

Anglesey 107 

Hampshire 180 
Hampshire 167 
Anglesey 106 

Dorset 17S 


Poundbury* Dorchester 
125 

Dorset 17S 

Ptiddy, Mcndip 140 

Somerset i6d 

PrytUeg 267 

Yoifcshifc N,R. 92 

Pyon Wood, Aymatry 193 Hereforddiire 129 

Quarlcy Hill 74 

Hampsiuie 167 

Randwick Hill 1B5 

Glciicesccrsliirr 156 

Ravengbs ayS 

Cumberland 88 

Ravtnsburgh Castle, 
Hitdim 239 

Hertfordshire 147 


LA, Fort 

33 /i 8 sSo+ 

LA, Fort 

21/607209 

Meg; Tomb 

21/5303 Bo 

Ast Factory 

23/720760 

Meg+ Tomb 

10/430375 

Mcgn Long 

22/099370 

Earrow 


Roman Road 

4 i/o!iiS 3 

Roman Fort 

51/644048 

Round Barrows 

51/425037 

Roman Fort 

45/210157 

Andcnt Road 

31/650612 

LA. Fort 

31/412013 

Long Bairow 

31/917104 

Meg. Long 

32/160373 

^UTOW 


Meg. Tomb 

23/321697 

Roman Fort 

41/625046 

Roman Road 

41/260415 

Seidcmeni 

33/234802 

Long Barrow 

30/615908 

LA. Fort 

30/682912 

Roman Aqncdua 


Long Banow 

3 t/ 54 i 6 lo 

Round Banowt 


B.A. Sanctuary 


Round Cairn 

44 / 3934*4 

LA. Fort 

32/421663 

IJk. Fort 

41/262421 


Meg. Long Barrow 32/825069 
LA. Fort 

Romaa Port 34 /o€ 79 S 9 

LA. Fort 52/099295 
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NAME OP OTE 
tACl ItEFEafWCES 

Ravuucar£62 

R^ulvcr 

4 Sp 4 « 

Rcdhill ij'i 
Rjcy CrcKSs 2^ 

Rhos y Gcljfnm 205 

RJchbcrotigk 

RtJliupw) 45 - 4^ 


RolliighE Scans 17^ 


171 

RombaliE Moor* llklcy 
27+ 

Rothbciry, Coquet VaJlr 
2^4 

Roi^h Toip Bodmin 
Mc»or 161 

Randng Lymt, Dad La^ 
2I5 

Rudston 25$^ 


^38 

Se. Catbarinc't Hdlp 
Winchester 67 
St. George's Milp 
"Weybridge 39 
St. Lytham 309 Glamorgan 154 

Scamridge, Picketing 2^3 Yorluhiic 93 

Scolcs Wood, Rothcrhani Yorkshire 103 
2.J1 

Scotch Comer, Cattcrick Yorkdure 85 
26^ 


CO, AtfD E>^. 

TYPE OP 

KATiomi 

tttKET NO. 

MjONVMEI^ 

Qan> nxF. 

Yorkshire 93 

Roman S ignal 
Scadoti 

4 i! 97 (ioio 

Kent 173 

Ronun Fon 

6i/2i76pj 

Somci^ei 165 

Long Barrow 

31/516649 

Yorkshirt 84 

Ronun Port 

35/900124 

Radnorshire I2i 

Stone Circle 

22/905631 

Kent 173 

Roman Foit 

61/325601 

ComwalJ 186 

Scone Cist and 
Cairo 

20/260719 

Dotsei 167 

Round Batfows 41/110213 
LA, Settlement 

Roman Earthwork 

Oitfordsluie 145 

Meg, Tombs 
Stone Circle 

41/296309 

f Yorkshire 103 

E^inhwork 

43/+3<>9B* 

Yorkshiie 96 

Rock Carvings 

44/090+70 

Noixhuiiiberland 71 

Standing Stones 
Rock Carvings 

46/057017 

Cornwall 186 

Port 

Hut Circles 

20 /i 45 S(» 

Northumberland 64 

Rock CarvktgJ 

36/9843(37 

Yorkshire 93 

Standing Stone 

3 5/103681 

Brecknoebhire 153 

Stone Row 

12/833154 

Hertfordshire 160 

Roman Town 

52/136071 

Hampshire 168 

LA, Fort 

4J/4B417* 

Snrtcy 170 

LA, Fort 

51/0B6618 


Meg. Long Bamowj 1/101723 
Long Barrow 44/490860 

Earthworks 

1^, Fort Alh 9 m^ 

Roman Road 45/210057 


It 



GAZETTEER OF SITES 


lOfi 


NAMI DFSITH 

VO* ANtJi 1' D.S. 

TYFfi OF 

HanOHAL 

ANP FACE aomEHCES 

mEET HO. 

mdmuheht 

tnun S£F. 

Sms Dyke* 

Yotbhke 91 

Earthwork 

45/187™ 

HinJwitb-CMi-Swak ZT 7 

ScjQwfe. Tlfce* Forcat of 
Dmi 194 

Gloucestershire iss 

iRoman Iroa 
Mines 

iijSostHJ 

Scratchbury, Warmioitci 

9 ft 

Wilt^ucc ifi6 

Round Barrow 
LA.F^ 

31/91144J 

Scaford JJ 

Snaex 183 

I-A. E^rt 

J0/+W78 

Scgsbiiry^ Wantage 80 

Borkshire 158 

LA. Fort 

31/384845 

Sevoa Barrowa. 

Hampshke 16I 

Round Barrowi 

4 r/ 4 lSlSSJ 

Kbnekre 71 

Sidburyt Tedworth 107 

Wilnhire t6y 

I.A+ Fort 

4i/jl95« 

Sidbury Caidcj Sidznouth 

Dc^'onshiie 176 

LA- Fon 

30/128913 

i5i ^ 

Silbury Hill, AvciMiry 90 

WiJrshirc 157 

BvA. Mound 

4I/ioo£8j 

Sikbesetr 

(Cd^if ilfrriuityM) 6g 
Sii^kn Stems. Hg:rcmcHiE 

Hampshire t6S 

Roman Town 

41/640*25 

Ciinibcrland 82 

Stone Cirde 

25/998112 

279 

Six HilU, Stevenage 240 
Slack. Htiddmfield 27a 

HcitfordUluTt 147 

Roman Barrows 

S 2 /i 37 ii 7 

Yorkshire 102 

Roman Fort 

44/0*4174 

Smacam Down. 

Dorset 17S 

Long Barrow 

30/657994 

SkiLinjz St. NidtoUs txj 

Snuy Down^ Twkombc 

Hampshire 168 

Long Banow 

4 I/ 3 SI 5 S 9 J 

73 

SodbuTY^ dupping 

Gloucestenhire l$6 

1,A, Fo« 

j 1/761816 

Sodbury 190 

Soldicn^ 

Rockbotinic 114 

Dorset 179 

Roman 

EirrhwoTk 

41/08217* 

Southampton 

Hampshire 180 

Roman Port 

41/420120 

(ClmiStntum) 77 

Spimcm' Rock, 

Devonshire 173 

Meg=. Tomb 

iO/69»9(J7 

Drew'SKMton 1^4 

Scanc Street. Halnakcr 

Sussex lii 

Roman Road 

41/920097 

Hil! 60 

Standing Stones Rjgg» 

Yorkshire 93 

Stone Cirde 

44/9S696S 

Clou^ton 2*5 

Stanton Drew 

Somerset 166 

Stone Ctfdes 

3 l/gOE *33 

(see Drew, Stanton) 13 J 

Sanwick Park, Fotcett 277 Yorfcshire &S 

Earthworks 

43/190110 

Stockland Great Camp 132 DdCSct 177 

LA. Fort 

31/226026 

Stonehenge xviii* xix, 102 

WOeshke ltl7 

B.A. Temple 

4 l/iiJ 43 ^ 

Stony 137 

Somerset 166 

Meg. Tomb 

31/73JS 7 * 

StooghrcQ Down 63 

Sussex t8l 

Long Barrow 

41/807107 
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NAM£ of £rT£ 

CO. AKP i" 0 J. 

TYPE OP 

ANO rAG£ K]S1A£NCE5 

SmWT NO. 

aJDNUMEHI 

SDOwa HilJ^ T-TTikinhome 

Cornwall x86 

Fort 

SrticlTofd Ring, 

Yorkshire 9^ 

Earrhworlt 

Ampkrorih 267 

gMtffall Casdc {Lcimmij} 47 

Kent 173 

Roman Fort 

StrippLc SiDoeSp Bodmin 

Cornwall 1S6 

Stone Circle 

Moor 160 

SuJbrook 203 

Monirtouihshirc 13 j 

LA. Fort 

Solva 213 

Pcmbrokediirc 131 

Meg. Tombs 

Sutton Poyncz izi 

Dorset 178 

Round Barrowi 

Sutton Walls, 

Hcieforddiirc 142 

LA. Fort 

SiircDn Sr. Nicholas t03 

SwaUowcIiffc EJowii no 

Wilcshire 167 

i.A. Settlement 

StvcU* Upper and Lower 
176 

GloilWEashirc 144 

Meg. Lcflig 
Barrows 

Swcyncs Howes, Thc» 
RiiDssili zio 

Glamorgan 152 

Stone Cists and 
Round CahnA 

Swinbum Castle 284 

Horthumbedand 77 

Standing Stone 

Swinesidc, Bcougluon-in- 

Cumberland 88 

Stone Circle 


lTinie»Z7S 


MATIONAI 

anF. 

20/2557^7 

44 / 5 Sa 799 

6llll7^A^ 

M/I 447 SA 

ji/ 30 i «74 

13/806246 

30/7O7S4S 

33/5244^4 

31/5^1253 

42/170260 

21/148898^ 

3 S/^ 3 <S 7 SS 


Table Men^ Land'^ Etid 170 Comwaii 189 
Tan y Muitiau^ REiw 223 CacrtUfvtmsiurc ns 
Templecombe^ Henley 236 Bucklnghamsbii^ 15$ 
ThexEeld Heathy Roy^^on Hcrtlbrd^iirc 147 
140 

Thompsoa'i R igy 264 Yorlulure 

ThomborouRh Mcmpt* Yorkibirc 9! 

War Tanfidd 27^ 

Tlior’a Cave, Wettoa 253 S&fibrdstiirt m 
Three Brochen of Gfogith, ComwaU 190 
Sc. Kevenie |66 

Three Howes, i^kon Yorkahirc 93 

bin 264 

Tidoombc 73 Hampshire l6B 


Tinglcstonc, Gatcantbe GlouastcuhJie ijfi 

I^k 187 

Ttnlinswood, Glamorgan i j4 

St. Nidbolaa 209 

Tittcy 41 Kictit * 7 ^ 

TtttcmoQc Cl«< LocUoiw Stuopjhire 139 


Meg, Tomb 10/364159. 

Meg, tost^ Burow 13 / 2171 S 0 
Meg. Tomb 

Long Bairow $1/341402 

Rotind Baiiow* 

Caifo Cemetety 44/^^092$ 

S,A. Sanctiurks 44/285795 

LA. Cave 45/099549 

Stone Cist 10/767196 

Round Cabni 44/9^^ 

Long Bartow 4l/29557< 

Roman Road 

Meg. Long 31/881982 

Barrow 

Meg. Long lt/098755 

Barfow 

Roman 5l/4t>T544 

LA. Fort 32 /j 9 i 7 » 
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OP SITE 

00. AND 04 . 

TYPE OE 

NATTONAl 

AND PAGE RiFEIlENCES 

SH£ET NO. 

MONUMENT 

Cftn> SEP. 

Tomcn-^'-mur, 

Merimrdishire 116 

Roman Fort 

ij/? 37 |S 7 

Trawisfynydd iao 

Toacs, The* Oldburv l^KS 

Glouccstcnhire 156 

r.A. Fort 

j1/613927 

Toon* The, Selslcy Bill iSfl Glouastcnhift 156 

Meg, Loftg Banrow 

32/826032 

Trecasiell 20+ 

Brecknockshire 141 

Stone Cirdes 
Roman Fort 

22/883291 

Trefimaih, Holyhead 

Anglesey 106 

Meg. Tomb 

13/2598*3 

Island 229 

Trefort Lbcsadwiti zatf 

Anglesey 107 

Meg, Tomb 

13/54877* 

Tregcar Rounds^ St. Kew 

Comwai] 186 

LA. Fort 

20/033800 

162 

Trc'r CeiHp Caennevon 

CanMrvonshire 115 

I. A. Fort 

23/3744+7 

221 

Trcdicvyi Sc^Clicic 158 

Cornwall lB6 

Meg. Tomb 

20/159*88 

Trcvclgiic Hcadp 

Ncwqmy 163 

Cornwall llj 

RotUid Calms 

I,A- Fori 
hem Minn 

10/825*30 

Tnppccr Stones^ Bodmin 

Cornwall ild 

Stone Ciede 

20/130750 

Moor 161 

Trowlesworihy Down, 
Dsitmoor 15^ 

Devonshire 1&7 

Stone Row^ 

Stone Circles 

»/ 573*44 

Tnnidlc, The, Goodwood 

Sussex iSl 

LA. Fort 

41/S771II 

6ik 


CarHcwaycd Camp 

Twelve AposdeSk Bmgley 

Yorkshire 9$ 

Scortfi Circle 

44/137447 

274 

Twitill, Cienurvon 223 

CaemarvoDshire 115 

LA, Fort 

13/483631 

Ty Llin'd, MancK Farm 102 Brecknockshire 141 

Meg. Long Harrow 32/098263 

Ty baf 200 

Brcdcuockshirc 141 

Meg. Loeg 

^^now 

32/181291 

Ty Mawr, Holyhead 

Anglesey 106 

Serriirmmt 

23/217*18 

Mouncainlli 

Tyddyn Bleiddyn, 132 Dctihi^tshke loS 

Meg. Tomb 

33/020720 

Uffini^teKii Caide It 

Berkshire 158 

IJL Fon 

41/1995*3 

Uley Bury I&9 

Gloucestershire 156 

I.A. Fort 

31/785989 

Urswick 278 

Lancashire IS 

Round Cairtki 
and Row 

LAr Fort 

34/263744 

34/177734 

Valley of ihfRoda* 
Lynron 150 

Dcvimdiiie 163 

Hut CLrdn 
Sratiding Stoelb 

21/70*497 

Vk^oria Cave* Setde 275 

Yorkshire 50 

M.S.A, and 
Ronun Cave 

34/839*30 



GAZETTEER OF SITES 


HAME OF STTZ 
AND PACifi £EfE3l£HCE$ 


CO. AJOi 1 OJ&r 
SHEET no, 

Yorkshke &6 


Wade's Cavsewiy^ 

Wbccldalc Moor 
WaJbury 7^ 

Wallbuiy, Bbhopi 
Stoirfond 14S 
Wandlcbury, Stiplcfocd 

143 

Winsdyke, Marlborough 
Dovrasxiv, 7h9h 
Wapky Hill. PresKignc 192 Hcrdfbrdahirc ps? 


Berkskitt i< 5 l 
EssctC I4 fl 

Caiiibridstsbire 14& 

Wiltshire 157 


Water Newton 
(I>«To6nVaf) 248 
Wabcnlonc^ RedbiU 136 
WayLindV Smitliy^ 
Uffmgton 83 
Weishbury HiUf 
Forest of Dean 134 
West Kcmict 
West Tamp, Biidlip i&J 

Whutbampstead 239 
Whiiuconc Ridge 264 
White Hill* Caccrtam 4 T 
Wijie Horstp The> 
Uffington Sit S6 
White&cld^s Tutnpp 
Ambcricy iSB 
Whiichawk Camp $4 

Wbitcleaf, Ptiuces 
RiiboTough 217 
Wbitcshect Castle, 

Maiden Bradley loa 
Wliitsbury Castle Ditches 

114 

Whotlton Moor 267 
Willburyp Lcicbworth ^19 
Willy Howe, Great 
Wold Valley 258 
Wilmington, 

Long Man of 51 
Wiiidicstrr 

(Kenifl Bc/jjanim) 67 


Hunungdonahire 134 

Somerset i 5 j 
Berkshire 15S 

Gloueestenlure 142 

Wiltshire 157 
Glonoestcisiiire 144 

Hcrtfordiliire 160 
Yorkshire 93 
Samry 170 
Bcrkmire 158 


TYPE Of 
SIOSOMENT 

Roman Road 

LA. Fort 
LA, Fort 

LA. Fort 

Poit-Roimn 
Dyke 
LA. Fort 
Roman Town 
Roman Fort 
Meg. Tomb 
Meg. Long 
Barrow 

LA. Earthwcuks 

Meg. Loftg Barrol 
Mee. Long 
Barrow 

[,A, Earthworks 
Round Cairus 
t,A. Fort 
Hill Figure 


Gloucestjeisliire is^ Meg. Long 
Barrow 

Sussex iS2 Ciuscwaywl 

Camp 

Buckinghamshire 159 Hgtirc 

Long Baltow 

Wiltshire 166 


Wiltshire 179 

Yorkshire 91 
Hertfordsb^ i 47 
Yorkshire 93 

Sussex 183 

Hampshire idS 


LA. Fort 

LA. Fort 

Roond Caiml 
LA. Fort 
LA. Barrows 

Hill Figure 

LA. Settleracnt 
Roman Town 


3(39 

NATIPNSl 

Citra xEf. 

44/80^5977 

41 / 374^(8 

52/492178 

52/494534 

41/050660 

32/34^23 

32/120970 

31/5I864B 

4I/2I1854 

32|<577135 

r 41/104677 

31/912132 

52/1S5152 

45/176016 

5 i/ 330 $ 4 D 

^tlnaS&T 

j 2 /aj 400 S 

Si/j, 3 HH 0 

42/12104] 

J1/804J4S 

4i/]28ig7 

44 / 49 Q 9 S 0 

$ 2/205324 

54/061724 

5 i/S 4 JOJ 5 

4l/4to?9S 
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GAZETTBBR OF SETIS 


HAUL OF SITF 

CO, AJtm i' O.S. 

TYPE OF 

NAIlONM 

PACS KEFESEKCES 

SHEET NO. 

MONU^NT 

qbO mh. 

Wincdbank, Sheffield 271 

Yorkshire 103 

LA, Fort 


Windmill Hdlp Avcboiy 

Wiluhirc 157 

Catiscwyed 

41/087714 

91 


Cwnp 


Windmill Hill Cave* 

Deve^uhirc 188 

O.S,A. Civc 

20/930J60 

Brixbam 151 

Wkdmili Tump* 

Gloucestetdure 137 

Meg. Long 

ylPimi 

Rodimittiu 


Bitfow 


Windovex Hill 51 

Suuex 183 

Hill Bgure 

Long Barrows 
Hint Mines 

Jl/j 42033 

Windnish 182 

CloueosEersliiic 144 

LA. I^rt 

41/18112] 

Winkelboiy^ 

Dorset ifiy 

LA. Fort 

31/953^17 

Cranbomc Cluse lie 




Wmklcbury^ Baiiog^okc 

Winterbourne Stoke 101 

Hinipiliue 168 

Fort 

41/613528 

WiltshiK itSy 

Long Bwow 
Roxmd Barrow 

41/100417 


Witehy Ncuk 284 

Northumbcrluid 71 

Fbfi 

35 / 9 D 3 P 93 

WiRcnluin Clumps 172 

Oxfordshire 138 

IJIl. Fort 

4 i/i< 59 pi 5 

Woodbridge 247 

SnHblk 142 

Saxon Eatfows 

62/2S3489 

Wcx>diLeiige» Dumfigtop 

WilcsKirc 167 

B.A. Sancnuiy 

41/150434 

107 




WoodyiKs, CranWne 

Dorset 179 

Romm Village 

41/028194 

Clu» tt2 



Wookey Hole* Kknffip 

Somerset rSd 

O.S.A. Cave 

31/531480 

15B 


[.A. Cave 


Worlchury^ 

Somerset 

I.A. Fart 

3 j/ 3 i 4 l!i 5 

Weston-supef-^Mire 14J 
Wrekin, The 234 

Shiopshkc ri8 

LA. Fort 

33 /a 3(»82 

Wroxeter {Viroconium) 234 Shiopshire l[8 

Roman Town 

33/5650*7 

Wychbury, Birmioglum 

Warwicksiiire 130 

LA. Fort 

32/918817 

34S 




y Pigwin (see Trecutell) 

Brecknockshire 140 

Roman Forta 

27 / 82 S 3 « 

2G4 




Yirnbury Casde , 

Wiltshire 167 

1 ,A, Fort 

41/035404 

Amesbury 100 



Ycavcriflg Bell 285 

NDnhtunberknd 71 

Fort 

36/917193 

Ycllowtneath Efajorioot 

Devonihire 1I7 

Stone Ciidn 

20/575^77 




York 2^8 

Yorkshire 97 

Roman Town 

* 4 /fl 03 Jl 3 

Zamor Quoir, PeUwitb 
Pcniiuula 16S 

Comwxll 189 

Meg. Tomb 

10 / 4543*5 


Arfhiir* King, 95, 145 
Aubfcy* Johiip S2, 

B^iskcrvilk, Tbomas^ £2 
[li£ brothcn, 113 
Bd^ Thf, 30-ii, < 5 i. 179 
Bcrtihir^r Ridgeway, xvii, 79-^J 
BUkc* William, j6 
Boa!: of (be Dead, 26s 
Beodkea, Queen^ 3 ^ 

Beyd l>awldiis. Sir William^ 13S 
Bccoze Age, scxiiip 21-27 
Boekland, Ekan, 2 Z ( 

Caesar, Julius, 29-30, 46 
Camden, William, zatf, 159 
Camclot, X45 
Carausius^ 47 
CasdvclLuniHi 239 
Catigem, 44 

Causewayed camps, soi, 133 

Caves, xi 

Celtic language, 28 
Cbaoccr, Geofiey, 44 
Ciseddar Man, 142 
Cheese roUmg, 83 p *84 
Cbestettoui C. K., 3 i 
Civil War, The, pj 
Claudius, The Emperor* 4^ 

Cob Hoare, Sir Ridurd* 200 
Commius, Belmc leader, 70* 74 
Commoduf, Tlic Emperor* 127 
Cimkilb, The Bmon, 273 
Conway, Marshal, 237 
Counyard Houses, xi, i<S 7 
Coventry, Walter of, 126 


Crawford, 0+ G. S., 219 
Crematioil burial, xii* 24 
Cunobcliii* 245 
Cunus, xix, 106 

Domesday Booh, 15 
Dniids. tbc» 103 

D)-km, xiv, 93, 112. 232. 24^^ HS 

Edward iB, King, 223 
Edward Vttl, King, 160 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 173 

FciriliEy rites, 21 
Flint Icupping, 244-43 
Flinr-mining, xvi, 18 
Fulling of docb, Roman, 41^ 180 

George HI, King, 120 
Gibson, Edmund, 12^ 
Glyndeboume Opera House, 53 

Hadrian's Wall, xv, 281 
Hardy, Tliomas, 120 
Harlc<3uin, 127 

Harwell, Atomk Research Starioo, 
80 

Hercida* l2d-27 
Highland Zone, 7-9 
Hill forta, bon Age, 3 dii, 2S-10, 
l6i-7, 221-3 
Houmiaii, A. R* tSo 
Hughes, Betsy, 174 
Hut-cbclcs, xii 147, 15 "-^ 

Lcknield Way, xvii, 79i 
Iron Age, xxm, 27-31 

Jones, Theophilus, 200 
Jimiper, 1^3 


GENERAL INDEX 

(riif ifidtpiiiual mpfiuptenft ow indexed m thi Cd^eflrw] 

Aclte, Kir^, 50 
Alfied, King, 67, 3i 
Americai Middle West of, t 
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INDEX 




Kiii^ Ltat, 4^ 

Lanc-FdX, See Pitt-Rivers, Gcocfil 
Long bmoTW, sor, 30, 340. 

Lowknd 2l^;»ne, 53^12 

MjicEncry, Fidbcr* 151 
Malmesbury, Witlbm ofp 126 
Malory, Sir 'niomaSp 95 
Mary, Queen, i( 5 o 
Ma)'po 1 rp The, 12 j6, 184 
McgpJiEbk tombs, xix, zo-21, 42-5, 
198^202, 209, 223 

Metropolis, (PrekEStoric xad 
Modem), TI-12 
MidiUc Stone Age, jexiii, 16-17 
MiaeSp copper, leirl and iron, xvi, 
I40p 195 

Mimscry of Worlo* loa 
Mother Goddess, The, 1B9 
Mount Bidoo, Battle of^ 9+ 

Murus GaUUiiSf in Iron Age Forte, 
^33 

Nash, Faul^ 223 
Neptune, 47 

NcrOp The Emperor, iiS 
New Stone Age, acxiu, 17-21 
NodenSp Cdiic god, 195-915 


J^Dimn Erium^ 

Roman Canalip itvili 
Roman Conquest* The* 32 
Roman forts and camps, xr 
Roman roads* ivii* 241* 263, 273^ 
276 

Roman towns* xiii, 33 
Roman villas* xiip 34 
Romanric Id^* The* 115 
Round barrows* xxi* 21-24, 

Z41, 2jS* 265 

St, Augusdne, 35* 126 
St. Deuno* 222 
St. Gybi* 227 

Sanamrits, Bronze Age* iviiij 24“ 

25 

Saxon Shore* forts of the, xy* 3 4 
Shakespeare (cm Study)* 13 
Speech Home* Forest of Dean* 
194 

Standing stones, xix, 106 
Stonc^-axe ^etorics, xvi, 230 
Stone dicrics and avenues, xviii* lOd, 
U 5 p n 9 . M 4 p 210 . 278. 279 
Stone rows* xix, 89, 135* 215 
Stukeley* William, 44, 103^6, 174 
Sul, The GoddcH, 134 
Swanscombe Man, l6 


Oda’s Dyke, xv, 232 

Old Siotie Age, xxm, 13-16 

On^id of SptdiS. The, 138, 15a 

Partsu, CcBc Uribe, J2 
PepyT. Samuel* 43* 86 
Pilrdown Man* 15 
Fiti-Rivcre, GBieral* 53, jB, 94, 

llO-II 

Pbce-fLames, pleasure ofi 109 
Pytheas, 31 


Tennysun, Alfred, 145 
Tin-mimng, ivi, 165 
Ton^, RMtard. 115 
Traiiwaysi xvii* 79-S5r * 09 , 240 

Victoiia, Queen, 160 
Vortuncr, 44 

Walpole, Horace, 237 
WavLand the Smith, S4 
Wdlbgton, Duke of* 71 
Wessex, 65-66 
Whitefickl, 3 SB 
Winchester College* ^ 

cw trees, 63 


Rq^ cirvings, xvii. 273, 2.^, 285 
Roim de Vere, Lady^^M-;. * 
Roman antiqnitf ’^^^" 
bousa), 26S 
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